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— HAVE YOU ASKED YOURSELF 


v«| THESE QUESTIONS 


aaa ABOUT YOUR SHIPPING BOXES 











containing 
of charge 
Tic Service 
ot aire, Theeagle eye of management When shipping boxes are 
‘is scanning all costs closely the subject—ask yourself 
today—and for next year. * these questions: 
—————— ; 
ARE OUR BOXES STRONG ENOUGH—YET have reduced the number of shipping box de- 
3 NOT TOO COSTLY? signs, thereby cutting box costs and increasing 
H&D Package Engineers can tell you exactly %@Vings in storage space and packing labor. 
what requirements and traffic regulations ARE WE GETTING FULL ADVERTISING 
your shipping boxes must meet. VALUE IN OUR BOXES? 
CAN THE DESIGN OF OUR BOXES H&D Boxes can be printed in attractive colors 
ic BE IMPROVED? with your trade mark, trade name or other 


i designs that advertise your product in transit. 
jana Point’ H&D Package Engineers are equipped to ““ > sphenntamsiinneed 


go District design the box that exactly meets the requite- WHY NOT SEND FOR A COPY OF 
chigan and ments of your product — without the waste “HOW TO PACK IT”? 


of a penny’s worth of packing material or 4s a box user, these are some of the questions 


packing labor. to which you should have the right answer. 
“How To Pack It,” published by the H & D 
PANY CAN WE REDUCE THE NUMBER Package Engineers, will show you how pack- 
Adams St. OF BOX DESIGNS? aging costs may be reduced with Engineered 
go, Ill. For many box users H & D Package Engineers Packages. Write for a free copy. 
—— 
— THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 303 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
D Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packers Station, Kansas City, Kansas. Canadian Address: The Hinde 


& Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto. 
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The Sailing Ship has passed. This stout=hearted craft which through ‘Le 
all the centuries had been man’s mighty implement in his conquest ani 
of the seas, was doomed to extinction when the first steam vessel a 
paddled clumsily and noisily up some forgotten river. a 

sins 
But the struggle was a long one. For although steam as an experi= =. 


mental project had been proven definitely successful as early as Amos 1 


1807, when Fulton sailed his Clermont up the Hudson, it was not Pet A 
grapet 

until about sixty years later that it established its commercial ts. 
Liberty 

P United 

supremacy over sail. silver ¢ 
Daven 

Souther 


The advent of steam marked also the waning of the private carrier Fredoni 
errine 

Union |] 

and the coming of the liner service. For with the gradual establish= . anada 
Americ: 

case 


ment of regular sailing schedules it became necessary for some Deere 
cases 
central agency to be responsible for the maintenance and operation PROPOSED 


of a sufficient number of vessels to provide this service. ee 


SHIPPING 
So on the sea as on the land, corporate ownership succeeded indi-= RAILS OR 
INLAND ' 
vidual enterprise. What was once merely somebody’s lone=handed, evens a 
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independent venture became and is today a necessary public service. 
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" R 
N desert countries caravans were once the only inters' 
merchandise carriers; great trains of burden highv 
carriers, attendants, and merchants moving R 
slowly across the shifting sands. At certain points N 
there were caravanserais, where stops were made shipp 
for rest, refreshment, for barter and sale; and the riers 
caravan moved onward over a route which had law a 
been established for generations. ;, I 
In line with the policy of naming its principal came 
freight trains, the Norfolk and Western Railway, perm: 
in a recent Name Contest, selected “The Caravan” shoul 
for its fast freight carrier, Train No. 99, from the order 
Port of Norfolk, the Virginias and Carolinas to the 7 
Midwest. This modern caravan moves swiftly, nine 
safely, regularly and dependably over established poneee 
routes of steel. The caravanserais at which it stops men 
are thriving, modern cities, in many of which, one of se 
day’s sales of merchandise would outfit a dozen 
native caravans of the desert. = 
As one of its fleet of fast freight trains, “The pt 
Caravan’”’ will carry on Norfolk and Western tra- 
ditions of efficient service, humanized by an inten- sO 
sively trained personnel, and characterized by D 
modern freight carrying equipment and the ade- 
quate power and supervisory experience that gets com! 
freight trains to destinations “‘on time.” and 
coor 
An evidence of interest from shippers or receivers of freight ever’ 
will bring information as to rates, routes and efficient fair 
service from Norfolk and Western Freight Traffic appl 
Department representatives in all principal cities. beco 
the 
NORFOLK «™ WESTERN |: 
legis 
: tion 
the 
HOES: Ce ae tion 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail] carriers. 





SOLVING THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


EVELOPMENTS since we suggested in an editorial 

of November 22 that President Hoover appoint a 
commission to survey the entire transportation situation 
and make recommendations intended to bring about a 
coordinated system of transportation designed to give 
every agency its proper place in the whole scheme under 
fair competitive conditions, emphasize that such an 
approach to the solving of the transportation problem is 
becoming a necessity. 

Among the developments that we have in mind are 
the adoption of a new policy by the railroads through 
the Association of Railway Executives with respect to 
legislative requirements of the railroads and to regula- 
tion generally, the reaction to that, and the action of 
the United States Senate recommitting the bus regula- 
tion bill to its interstate commerce commtttee. 

Proposals of the railroads that the law be amended 
to permit them to operate on waterways where they are 
how forbidden to operate and that pipe lines be subjected 
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to regulation of the same character that is applied to 
railroads have aroused the intercoastal steamship lines 
and the oil industry. It is asserted that the rail pro- 
posals will be opposed. Immediately, therefore, there 
is created a situation unfavorable to the enactment of 
constructive legislation dealing with the problems in- 
volved. Proposed legislation embodying the program of 
the railroads, as adopted by the railroad executives, in 
the present state of affairs, would not get far. That 
fact may as well be faced at the outset. Those members 
of Congress who, for one reason or another, assume an 
“anti-railroad” attitude, joined by the members who 
would oppose the legislation because of the restrictions 
it imposes on other agencies of transportation, would 
form a formidable block. In such an atmosphere con- 
structive legislation could not be produced. 

An illustration of what we are talking about is 
found in the situation in the Senate with respect to the 
bus regulation bill. This bill, in its present form, has 
virtually been killed by an unusual combination of 
senators friendly to the railroad viewpoint and of sena- 
tors who may be said to be “anti-railroad,” in one sense 
or another. Senators who believed the bill unduly 
restricted the railroads in the field of bus operations 
preferred to have it go back to committee rather than to 
face the possibility of its being enacted into law. Senators 
who took the position that the bill was in the interest of 
the railroads and that, therefore, it should be defeated, 
as well as senators who objected to the degree of regula- 
tion proposed, also were glad to see the measure returned 
to the committee. To obtain constructive legislation out 
of such a situation would be, of course, practically 
impossible. 

The trouble is that there has been no clarification 
of the public mind as to the transport problems that have 
developed since the transportation law was enacted in 
1920. The debate in the Senate last week on the bus 
bill indicated that members knew little about its provi- 
sions or the conditions that had brought about its draft- 
ing. It further indicated, however, that the bus and 
truck transport problem had developed to an extent that 
it had come to the attention of several senators while 
they traveled on the highways in their automobiles, and 
that members of the Senate were beginning to think 
about the matter. 

Appointment by the President of a representative 
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Fruit on display at the station 


Handling 
perishable freight 
at Duane Street 
Station, NewYork 


View of Duane Street Station from West St. 
Above—Buyer inspecting fruit 


Every present-day facility anda background 
of forty-two years of handling perishable 
fruits and vegetables have established Erie's 
leadership in this field. 
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commission would be a remedy for this trouble. Congress 
will enact constructive legislation when the public 
demands that it do so. The recommendations of such a 
commission as we have suggested would play an impor- 
tant part in bringing about the proper legislative 
situation. 

The government’s transportation policy, as a whole, 
has been developed in a haphazard way. The transpor- 
tation act, after years of agitation for fairer treatment 
for the railroads, was enacted to provide for an adequate 
system of railroad transportation. With the other hand, 
however, Congress has been aiding, by subsidies and 
otherwise, transport agencies that compete with the 
railroads. Members of Congress also are beginning to 
think about that. Representative Arnold, of [linois, for 
instance, as reported elsewhere in this issue, has directed 
attention of his colleagues to the fact that the subsidiz- 
ing of transport agencies that compete with the railroads 
may cause an increase in rail rates that the farmers 
will have to pay. 

The entire situation should be made the subject of 
study by a competent, unbiased commission to the end 
that a constructive policy may be adopted with respect 
to all transport agencies. The present short session of 
Congress probably will not result in enactment of any 
important transportation legislation. A commission 
appointed by the President now could make its study and 
submit its report prior to the convening of Congress in 
regular session in December, 1931, and at that long ses- 
sion there would be time for consideration. 

Something like what we have had in mind in sug- 
gesting study by a commission was suggested by a 
speaker at the rivers and harbors congress in Washington 
this week—J. F. Burke, general counsel of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. His idea is an “American council 
of transportation,” made up of leaders in every depart- 
ment of freight and passenger traffic, for the study of 
the problems that must be solved in order to bring about 
the survival of what best serves the public interest. The 
Secretary of Commerce is considering setting up such a 
council or commission. This at least would be a step in 
the right direction. We hope the idea will continue to be 
considered and discussed. 


COMPETITION, FAIR AND UNFAIR 


ET’S see, in every day, non technical language and 

elementary thought, what is the essence of the talk 
about unfair competition in the business of transpor- 
tation. 

If a manufacturer or a merchant loses business to a 
competitor because the latter has a more up to date plant 
and lower manufacturing costs, or because he uses novel 
methods that please, or merely because of a whim of the 
customer, has that manufacturer or merchant any just 
cause for complaint? Manifestly he has not. 

But if his competitor is enabled, through some form 
of government support or favoritism—like relief from 
taxes, for instance—to cut prices or give more for the 
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money, is there then just cause for complaint? Mani- 
festly, there is. 

If the railroads lose business to other agencies of 
transportation because other agencies are inherently 
cheaper or safer, or more attractive for any other reasons 
that appeal to shippers, have they just cause for com- 
plaint? They have not. 

But if other agencies are aided by paternalistic 
policies on the part of the government, is there then just 
cause for protest? Of course there is. 

Now, just what are the policies and practices that 
the railroads—and many others—say unfairly favor their 
competitors? 

If the railroads are strictly regulated as to rates 
and practices—-as they are—and if they must build and 
maintain their own roadways—as they must—and _ their 
motor vehicle competitors are unregulated and use the 
lighways paid for by the taxpayers (the railroads among 
the r is there not here an unfair advantage? Is not 
the remedy either to regulate the motor vehicle common 
carriers or to remove regulation from the rail carriers, 
or both, to the point of equalization, and require the 
motor vehicle common carriers to pay the public for 
their use of the highways as a place of doing business? 

If inland waterway carriers are permitted to carry 
freight at a fixed differential of twenty per cent under 
rail rates without any authentic determination of the 
comparative cost of the two kinds of transport, and if 
they are permitted to use the waterways, deepened and 
maintained by the money of the taxpayers (the railroads 
among the rest) without paying the public for their use 
of the rivers as a place of doing business for profit in 
competition with the railroads, is this not unfair discrim- 
ination? And is not the remedy to determine the com- 
parative cost of rail and water service and fix the 
differential accordingly, providing that water transport 
operators shall pay for their use of the waterways? And 
is it not still further discrimination when the government 
itself enters the business of waterway transport, conduct- 
ing that business arbitrarily with respect to many of the 
rights of others, and taking no business account of profit 
and loss because it has no overhead to pay in taxes, cost 
of capital, and insurance? Is not the remedy here for 
the government to get out of the business? 

The intercoastal steamships carry much business 
that the railroads think they are entitled to. If the 
steamships are unregulated as to rates while their rail 
competitors are strictly regulated, have they not an 
advantage in this respect in the competition? Is not the 
remedy here to regulate their rates by the same 
authority that regulates rail rates and consider whether 
they are paying enough for their use of the Panama 
Canal, built and maintained with the money of the tax- 
payers (the railroads among the rest), which enables 
them to carry freight at such charges? 

In short, is there not need for an unbiased and fair 
survey of the entire transportation system with a view 
to coordination and the building up of a machine that 
will carry the various forms of the country’s commerce 
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to the best advantage, but with no favor to any one 
branch of it? 

Of course, in such consideration, there must be some 
attention paid to the “land grants” made to the railreads 
in the early days. But it seems not to be generally 
remembered that those grants were made when they were 
necessary in order to develop the country—which neces- 
sity does not exist now—and also that they were made 
on condition that the railroads receiving them should 
pay for them by reduced rates on government shipments, 
and that they have been thus paying ever since. 

It is not out of consideration for the railroads, ss 
such, that we speak. It is out of our appreciation of 
the fact that the railroads are getting into a parlous 
condition and that, if they are to continue to function 
as even the more thoughtful advocates of other forms 
of transportation want them to function, there must b> 
some order brought out of the chaos that is piling up. 
The railroads ard their competitors may and probably 
will continue to fight each other on selfish grounds, but 
such a fight ought not to be permitted to continue. There 
should be a referee to decide the controversy. That 
referee is, of course, the public, as represented by Con- 
gress. But that public needs education; it needs to look 
at the situation broadly. 

It is a hopeful sign that the alignment of parties to 
the action is not altogether as it might be expected to 
be from the discussion above. There are steamship 
men, for instance, who think intercoastal steamship rates 
ought to be regulated, if only to bring about what they 
are unable to accomplish themselves—the stabilization 
of rates. The motor bus people are pretty well united 
on proposed national regulation of busses. There are 
men in the business of motor transport who think com- 
mon carriage of freight by truck ought to be regulated 
nationally—if only to rid the business of the “fly by 
nighters” who disrupt it. We printed a communication 
from one such last week. If everybody is more or less 
selfish, at least there are many who are willing to be 
fair and there are others who see the necessity for fair- 
ness, whether they wish it or not. 

We need a cessation of rivalry and recrimination 
and selfishness and the application of wise statesman- 
ship to our transportation problem in the interest of the 
efficient handling of commerce and the assurance that 
each agency of transportation will get that part of the 
business for which it is best adapted at charges that are 
justified by costs properly allocated, and that every 
valuable agency of transport shall continue to function 
as a part of the whole system. If, with all conditions 
adjusted fairly and wisely, any form of transportation 
cannot, as a whole or in some particular region, continue 
to exist—which means that it is unable to make a profit 
—then that agency in that region is not necessary. 


Transportation lines go where the business is and they 
will continue to go there as long as they are permitted 
profit enough to enable them to extend their service. 
We know of no place in this country now where, under 
such conditions, it would be necessary to subsidize some 
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form of transportation in order to take care of people 
in need of it. 


TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL 


The Traffic World Washington Burcay 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont has under consideration 
suggestions that a transportation commission or council be set 
up to make a study of the entire transportation problem with 
the end in view of promoting a program calling for coordination 
of all agencies of transportation. That is as far as the matter 
hes gone, it was stated at the Department of Commerce, and no 
decision has been made nor is one expected in the immediate 
future. 

Speaking for the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, at the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress this week, as reported 
elsewhere, James Francis Burke, general counsel of the Repub. 
lican National Committee, proposed that a national transporta- 
tion council be created. It was in connection with Mr. Burke's 
suggestion that it was reported that Secretary Lamont might 
soon call into existence such a council. Inquiry at the Depart. 
ment of Commerce brought the reply that the secretary had the 
matter under consideration. 


SUBSIDIZED TRANSPORT AND RAILS 


Subsidized transport agencies may take away traffic from 
the railroads to such an extent that the railroad rates will have 
to be increased and the agricultural interests in the end will 
bear the chief burden, in the opinion of Representative Arnold, of 
Illinois. 

In remarks in the House in the course of debate on the post 
office appropriation bill carrying subsidy appropriations for 
aviation and the merchant marine, Mr. Arnold said it was 
stated that in the last six months approximately 200,000 com- 
mercial passengers had been carried in the air. 

“As we develop commercial aviation we are taking pas- 
sengers off the railroads and putting them into the air, and 
reducing the revenues of the railroads to that extent,” said he. 
“We are doing it through a direct government subsidy. If 
developed, as predicted, the loss of railroad passengers will 
soon materially affect railroad revenues. 


“The bus lines have been developing in recent years to 
such an extent that they are likewise taking from the rail- 
roads many of their passengers and much of their freight, which 
means a reduction of revenue of the railroads. The bus lines 
of the country have their roadbed free of charge. They pay 
no amount of money to the government, and but little to the 
states by way of license, for the privileges they enjoy.” 

Mr. Arnold disclaimed he was holding a brief for the rail- 
roads. He said the point was that the transportation act con- 
templated that the rail carriers should obtain a specified fair 
return, and added: 


This movement or policy of the government in giving subsidies 
that act directly in taking from the railroads a part of their revenue 
is an invitation to the railroads of the country to go back to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and ask for an increase in freight 
to enable them to earn the stipulated returns, and, of course, the 
burden of that increase of rates will fall upon the shippers of the 
country. The farmers of the country, whose welfare depends s0 
much upon low freight rates in getting their commodities to and from 
the markets, will be the chief sufferers. 


The policy of distributing the subsidies to the merchant 
marine and aviation through mail payments was discussed by 
Mr. Arnold. He believed that a greater check than now obtained 
should be required with respect to such payments. 


SHORT LINE RESOLUTIONS 


The American Short Line Railroad Association announced 
December 10, that its executive board had adopted resolutions 
against that section of the bus regulation bill pending in the 
Senate providing that railroads shall not acquire bus lines, and 
with respect to the present financial condition of the carriers. 
The association was declared to be in favor of a railroad corpora: 
tion being permitted by the Commission to substitute motor 
vehicle service or to operate motor vehicle lines as feeders to 
its rail lines. As to the credit situation, the association said: 


Whereas, owing to the decline in traffic and the many_new forms 
of competition and there is a crisis in railroad credit; and | 

Whereas, the problems of the short lines are largely identical 
with those of the trunk lines; Se 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the president of this association 
be requested to urge the railroad presidents in conference to promptly 
take steps to cooperate with each other and this association for the 
purpose of meeting such emergency and to inform the public of the 
danger of the present situation. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


OOOO O99 OO O--O-$O- O° OOO OOOOH B O99 O29 O- oOo Oe ee Oo BeBe Bre Grr Ger Grr Ge- Ooo Geen 


Folks in Washington are thrilling over 
the fact that Herbert Hoover seems to be 
throwing off the disguise he has been wear- 
ing since he became President and is stand- 
ing forth as Herbert Hoover is really sup- 
posed to be. 

“Prosperity cannot be restored by raids upon the public 
treasury,” said by him in his talk with newspaper men early 
this week, pictured a Hoover as many have believed him to be 
all the time he has been in the White House—a man who made 
his way from humble beginnings to the highest of stations. 
Proposals in Congress to take billions, more than four of them, 
for “relief,” caused him to say that and what follows: 

“They (members of Congress) are playing politics at the 
expense of human misery.” This declaration but emphasized 
the portrait he had drawn by the prior declaration. 

As those words were said his eyes blazed. To the sorrow 
of many of those who had helped put him into the White 
House, for eighteen or more months there had been little blaz- 
ing of eyes. The pose (not in the derogatory sense) had been 
poorly advised. It seemed that of the mild man of sorrows 
rather than of the man who, with his bride, braved the bullets 
of Chinese boxers or of the man who broke down the barriers 
erected by the allies that would have starved the Belgians 
within the lines of the German army. 

For weary months admirers of President Hoover have been 
wondering when he would call someone a “lying jackass.” In 
those months they have wondered where he got the idea that 
he could expect support from the coalition in control of the 
Senate for his tariff revision plan except at a price too high 
for the country to pay. Ever since he sent his annual message 
to Congress they have been wondering how he could hope that 
Congress would examine, sympathetically, into the economic 
working of the anti-trust laws, as advised by him, with a view 
to determining whether it was true, as many have asserted, 
“that certain unfortunate results of wasteful and destructive 
use of these natural resources, together with destructive com- 
petition which impoverishes both operator and worker, cannot 
be remedied because of the prohibitive interpretation of the 
anti-trust laws.” 


That he has no reason to believe he can obtain such a 
worth-while inquiry from Congress, it is believed, has already 
been shown by the attitude of Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
and Senator King, of Utah. The latter has offered a resolution 
authorizing the judiciary committee of the Senate, of which 
Senator Norris is chairman, to make the inquiry suggested 
by the President. Their attitude, in the making of such inquiry, 
it is believed, is definitely shown by what they said when the 
steel companies of the country announced an increase of $1 
a ton in the price of steel. King said it was notice that the 
idea of putting the people under the control of big combinations 
had not passed. Norris expressed the hope that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would take notice of the thing—meaning begin 
anti-trust proceedings. His theory was that the steel com- 
panies had agreed to mulct the government $1 a ton for steel 
to be used in the big program of public building construction 
— by the government to better the employment situa- 
on. 


Herbert Hoover 
Really Becomes 
Herbert Hoover 


Both ignored the fact that the steel companies said that, 
even when the $1 a ton was added, the price would be about 
$5 a ton under normal. Neither showed that he knew (if he 
did know) that, in the steel industry, the president of the 
United States Steel Corporation had been fighting his colleagues 
to prevent wage reductions on account of the slump in prices 
and that that big corporation was joined with those of its 
employes at work to contribute to the needs of men who had 
to be laid off because there was no work for them. Their 
Suggestion was that the steel companies be subjected to the 
cat o’ nine tails for making a combination to raise the price 
of steel. The law allows farmers to make combinations for 


auesing their prices—no matter how high or how low they 
ay be. 


The anti-trust laws forbid any agreements whereby owners 
of coal mines, oil wells, steel plants, cotton factories, or any- 
thing else may try to keep their production to the probable 
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needs of the country and thereby prevent the horrors of over- 
production with consequent fall in prices and unemployment. 





The anti-trust statutes of the United 
States, both state and federal, are enact- 
ments of the principles of the old common 
law of England. The common law aimed 
at combinations in restraint of trade grew 
up in a time when the world was scarcely 
able to feed and clothe itself. The tragedy of overproduction 
was not even suspected. The first hundred years of life under 
the Constitution of the United States was a century of unlim- 
ited competition. Only in the 80’s were restraints put on trade 
in times of plenty to gouge the public. The anti-trust laws 
were the sign of resentment. 

One of the earliest trusts, however, was put together to 
prevent the cutting of each other’s throats by a multitude of 
companies in a particular line of work. The companies that 
were combined produced more than could readily be marketed— 
hence the disaster of crashing prices. However, after the com- 
bination was made, it was accused of raising the prices of its 
products beyond reason and also of putting competitors out of 
business because they would not combine. 

But the ludicrousness of law intended to prevent the monopo- 
lization of an under-supply in a time of over-supply appealed 
to the sense of humor of the English. So the statute against 
regrating (running a corner in a particular food market with 
intent to resell at higher prices in that market or in one within 
four miles of that place) was repealed in the seventh and 
eighth years of Queeen Victoria’s reign. That was about a 
dozen years after the death of Malthus, who mourned, in 1798, 
about the sad fate of the human race, because he had reached 
the conclusions that it soon would be unable to raise enough 
food to keep itself alive. 

Disproval of the Malthusian theory had already been begun 
and the era of overproduction was not far away when Queen 
Victoria’s parliament came to the conclusion that it would get 
rid of the statute against regraters. But American statutes 
of that sort continue so vigorous that Attorney-General Mitchell 
ruled, in 1929, that producers of petroleum could not combine 
to prevent the overproduction of oil. Thereupon, Secretary Wil- 
bur, chairman of the federal government’s oil conservation 
board, appealed to the authorities of the oil-producing states to 
do what the federal statutes would not permit the producers 
of oil, under the guidance of the oil conservation board, to do. 
Oklahoma, California, and Texas have averted what many be- 
lieved would be a magnification of the present untoward situa- 
tion by forcing the producers of petroleum and natural gas to 
choke the production of their wells. 

Automobile owners probably would like to obtain gasoline 
at five cents a gallon. It is suspected, however, that they would 
not like the by-product of five-cent gasoline—namely, bank- 
ruptcy of oil companies and the ruin that would follow in wake 
of the sheriff’s sales. 


Anti-Trust Laws 
Relics of an 
Age Long Past 





Through the 16 tol proposition of the late 
William Jennings Bryan is abnoxious to prob- 
ably a large majority of men in the United 
States, it seems to be impossible to keep the 
so-called silver problem in the background. 
The reason for that, probably, is that about 
one-half of the world reckons its possessions in that metal. 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in a recent address, 
called attention to the fact that what the world, in 1921, held 
to be $1.45 worth of silver is now rated to be worth only 35 
cents. 

The Barnes suggestion was that that terrific fall in the 
value of the possession of one-half of the human race had some- 
thing to do with the affliction of business and industry at this 
time. Almost any business concern, Mr. Barnes suggested, 
would deem it a thing to be earnestly thought about if one-half 
its potential customers lost even one-third of that much of its 
purchasing power. A Chinese with 35 cents, reckoned in gold, 
certainly cannot buy as much of American commodities as 
he could have bought when he had $1.45. 


—_—_ —__—_— 


The World’s 
Silver Problem 
Will Not Down 


Vestigial evidence that the hoisting 
of car bodies so that trucks of different 
gauges could be substituted tends to 
show that the practice noted by Ralph 
Budd at the Russo-Polish frontier (see 
Traffic World, November 8, p. 1133) was 
widespread in the United States until about forty-odd years ago. 
T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, ob- 
serves that as late as 1916, about, there was a Queen and Cres- 
cent track in Cincinnati, O., still known as the “hoist track,” 


Car-hoisting 
in America 
Seemingly Common 
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though probably no one working around the yards then had 
seen the old car hoist located thereon. 

That recollection brings into sharp memory the fact that, 
until about 1886, the gauge of southern roads was. five feet, 
while that of roads north of the Ohio was the standard of today. 
It was, therefore, necessary to have, at Cincinnati and other 
junction points, either car hoists or provision for transfer of 
lading. Though that age was not as greatly mechanized as the 
one that followed it and still persists, much to the sorrow of 
lop-sided minds, Americans could not see romance or poetry 
in straining human backs when the work could be done by 
engine-operated screw jacks set at the four corners of a car 
body. 

Another bit of evidence on that subject comes from the 
recollection of a railroad man probably older than Mr. Powell. 
He recalls that there was a car-hoist at Callery Junction, Pa., 
by means of which the car bodies moving over the rails of the 
Pittsburgh and Western, now a part of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
were transferred from the standard gauge part of that road to 
the narrow gauge—the latter being three feet, or thereabouts. 
The narrow gauge part extended to Mount Jewett. 

Of course, as soon as the gauges were made uniform, with 
exceptions, the car-hoists were dismantled. But the nomen- 
clature was not forgotten—hence the persistence of the name, 
“hoist track,” at Cincinnati thirty years after the hoist had 
disappeared. 





- In its humble way the Commis- 
sion may be adding something to the 
chronological confusion that ensued 
when Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582, 
reformed the calendar but each state 
selected its own time for amending 
the Julian calendar which was thrown out of kilter, to some 
extent, by the jealousy between Julius Cesar and Augustus. The 
jealousy between the old and the new Christian church helped 
in the matter and the writers of chronologies could not agree 
how to hitch dates to events of an international character (bat- 
tles and treaties) between the Protestant and Catholic states. 
In the wars between the French and the English, the English 
used the old Julian calendar, while the French used the Gergo- 
rian. 

In England and some parts of Italy the new year, until 1752, 
began March 25. Pisa’s reckoning was one year ahead of that 
of Florence. In the Venetian republic it began on March 1. 
In the Capetian and Valois dynasties in France it began with 
Easter, which, then, as now, was a rambling festival. 

Now what the Commission is doing to make things more 
intriguing is the running of three separate years in its reports. 
It requires the railroads to report financial statistics as of the 
calendar year. The reports of safety and locomotive inspec- 
tion are according to the old fiscal year, the current one of 
which, ever since July 1, has been 1931. In- making its own 
reports to Congress it discards both and runs one from Novem- 
ber 1 to October 31. How that came about is exactly as Topsy 
came about. It “just growed” that way.—A. E. H. 


Commission Doing 
Its Bit to Help in 
Chronological Confusion 


LOOMIS SUGGESTS PROGRAM 


“Increasing concern over the plight of the railroads is en- 
couraging for the future of the industry,” says E. R. Loomis, 
president of the Lehigh Valley. ‘The severe losses in revenue- 
producing traffic as a result of the operation of barge lines on 
toll free and government subsidized waterways, the increasing 
use of unregulated trucks and busses on public highways, the 
building of new pipe lines for carrying oil and gasoline, and 
the high tension power lines reducing the nation’s coal require- 
ments, have brought home to many business men the grave 
difficulties in the situation. 

“American commerce is dependent on prompt and efficient 
railway service or its successful operation and the fact that the 
rail carriers are and must continue to be the backbone of the 
nation’s transportation service is universally recognized. 

“At the same time, it is realized that there are several cur- 
rent developments that tend to make ever more serious the 
steadily decreasing railway revenues and that will eventually 
result in a lowering of operating standards and a corresponding 
decrease in the quality of service. Among the more important 
of these is the constantly increasing rate of taxation, either 
through the assessment of direct impost or in a form under 
which rail carriers must raise new capital to pay a heavy pro- 
portion of the cost of highway grade separations and other 
public improvements. None of these expenditures produces 


revenues for the railroads. 

“Various ‘solutions’ present themselves in the emergency, 
yet objections immediately are apparent: 

“First, an advance in rates. 

“While rate adjustments in certain directions are necessary 
to remove obvious inequalities, neither business nor the ultimate 
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consumer is in position to absorb a substantial advance in the 
general rate structure even if such advance did not have the 
effect of diverting more traffic to those non-regulated forms of 
a which are already in keen competition with the rail. 
roads. 

“Second, consolidation of railroads. 

“This promises such reduction in operating costs as may 
be obtained through elimination of service and personnel, the 
probable amount of which some students of transportation 
claim has been greatly overestimated. Furthermore, railroad 
employes assert this is no time to talk of increasing unemploy. 
ment and that consolidations cannot be justified by the limited 
economies which might result. Shippers also raise the question 
as to the probable effect on business through the reduction in 
the number of available routes and the elimination of competi- 
tive service. Under the circumstances, consolidation would 
seem to have difficulties ahead. 

“Third, government ownership. 

“But this means, first, that the taxpayers would have to 
bear all the present railroad tax burdens of over a million dollars 
a day, as government operations are exempt from taxes, and, 
second, that the states and local communities must assume the 
entire cost of all separation of grades of existing railroad cross. 
ings of highways, running into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Furthermore, this would leave us, under our form of government, 
with political management, which usually stifles private initia. 
tive, with a constant loss of efficiency and impaired quality of 
service. The fact that private enterprises must bear the cost 
of mistakes, whereas government agencies have only to excuse 
them, is axiomatic. Since political operation of business has 
never been a success as a national dividend producer, can Amer. 
ican commerce afford this questionable luxury? 

“As a suggestion as to what might reasonably be done to 
eliminate the severe strain on the credit of the rail carriers 
without disturbing the present system of operation, which is 
eminently satisfactory to the shipping and traveling public, the 
following is offered: 

“First, it is unfair for the railroads to be called on to par- 
ticipate in the expense of constructing new highways over or 
under railroad lines. If it were another railroad desiring to 
cross, the new line would have to pay the entire expense. Why 
should not the same rule apply to a new highway? The rail- 
roads should also receive some relief from the enormous expense 
they are called on to bear in the elimination of existing grade 
crossings made necessary because of the extensive use of high- 
ways by motor vehicles, many of which are in direct competition 
with the railroads. Another relief to which the railroads seem 
entitled is from the constantly growing tax assessments on im- 
provements made for the benefit of the public, including improve- 
ments as a result of grade crossing eliminations, etc. If accorded 
fair relief in these particulars, the money now used for such pur- 
poses could be devoted to improvements necessary to insure 
adequate service. 

“Second, to offset traffic losses to other forms of transporta- 
tion, the railroads should be relieved from the hard and fast 
rules of regulatory bodies and be permitted to initiate rates to 
protect their business without jeopardizing other rates. 

“Third, it would seem that there should be some fair regula- 
tion imposed on railroad competitors, such as carriers over in- 
land waterways, highways, etc., comparable with those imposed 
on the railroads under the interstate commerce act. At present, 
these other forms of transportation enjoy great advantages 
over the railroads, on which, after all, the public must continue 
to depend for the great bulk of their transportation.” 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in No. 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, from January 10 
to May 28 on the plea of the railroads that they were unable 
to get their tariffs ready by January 10. In addition, they said 
that the crop of this year would be moved by January 10 and 
that, therefore, there would be no necessity for the rates before 
the crop of 1931. 

The Commission, by means of fourth section order No. 
10495, has given fourth section relief of the so-called “wide 
open” variety to enable the carriers to establish rates in ac- 
cordance with the decision in 165 I. C. C. 595, withcent observing 
the provisions of the fourth section to any greate~ etxent than 
they now observe that part of the law. The relief is granted 
upon the customary conditions. It is for six months. 

Those customary conditions are that the new rates do not 
exceed the combinations of intermediates; that points may be 
grouped if made in accordance with the plans therefor laid 
down in the report; and that if within five of the six months for 
which relief is granted applications for relief be filed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of fourth section order No. 8900 the 
period of relief under No. 10495 will be extended until final dis- 
position is made of the applications that were considered in con- 
nection with No. 17000, part 3. 
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/ /Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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southwestern to southern territory. For that reason, and in 
’ COATED TUBING . Xhe interest of the consistent rate structure, the Commission 
/ | Ratings and rates on solder-coated brass, copper and steel \ shid, it would adopt this scale for future application as a measure 
/ tubing, carloads and less-than-carloads, are dealt with by the of reasonable maximum rates to Galveston from the points of 


| Commission, division 3, in No. 22560, Bundy Tubing Co. vs. origin herein from which the rates were assailed. Therefore 


Michigan Central et al. It has determined the applicable ratings jt found that the rates for the future would be unreasonable 
and rates on less-than-carload shipments of solder-coated brass igo the extent they might exceed the distance scale rates pre- 
and copper tubing, bent to shape, in bundles, from Detroit, scribed in appendix H in the case hereinbefore mentioned be- 
Mich., to destinations in official, western and southern classifi: tween the same points in the reverse direction. It said the 
cations, prior to June 30, 1928, and found them unreasonable. scales provided in that case reflected lower compression charges 
Rparation has been awarded and new ratings and rates have ast of the Mississippi River than west thereof, but that was 
been ordered to be established not later than March 2. The offset, in the instant cases, by the difference in volume of move- 
findings, as to ratings and rates, follows: ment east and west bound, the movement westbound being in- 


We find that the ratings and rates on automobile parts were ‘ignificant in amount. 
applicable to the transportation of less-than-carload shipments of Commissioner Brainerd concurred in all the conclusions ex- 


brass and copper tubing, in bundles, prior to June 30, 1928, and of less- cept as to the application of the so-called Sligo rule. 


than-carload shipments of steel tubing, in bundles, prior and sub- ni 
sequent to the above date, from Detroit, Mich., to destinations in Commissioner Lee, concurring in part and dissenting in 


the territories covered by the official, western, and southern classifica- part, said he did not agree with the level of rates prescribed 
tions, but that they were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- for the future nor with the award of reparation. He objected 


ceeded a rating of second class and rates governed thereby. We : * : 
further find that the less-than-carload and carload ratings estab- tO the manner in which the Commission dealt with the differ 
lished on June 30, 1928, and the rates governed thereby, on brass ence in charges for compression in transit, that charge west of 


and copper tubing, in bundles, are not unreasonable, and that those the Mississippi being 18 cents, while in southern territory it 


ratings, and the rates governed thereby, are, and for the future, will : 
be reasonable for the transportation of ‘solder-coated steel tubing, in W@S 15 cents. He was also in disagreement with the majority 
bundles. concerning the application of the Sligo rule. He said, however, 


The order as to ratings on shipments destined to Canada that in cases before a division he would follow the rule adopted 

the interest of administrative expediency. 
was limited so as to apply only within the United States, both °Y ‘he majority in the inter P y 
in its cease and desist feature and in the part requiring the 


establishment of ratings and rates for the future. The award W M CO AL DIVISIONS 


of reparation also is limited so as to run only against carrie 


\ in the United States. In a report written by Commissioner Brainerd, in No. 22108, 


eg Sigua. ete a Western Maryland Railway Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
COTTON TO GALVESTON the Commission, by tt gen 5, has aa _= ——- anes ane 
. sae joint rates on coal and coke soug y the Western Marylan 
The Commission, by division 3, in No. 18761, Galveston Cot- iain origin points on its line to destinations on the Pennsylvania 
to\Exechange & Board of Trade et al. vs. A. & V. et al, No. are in existence. It has further found that it is desirable in 
19599Alexander Accles & Co. vs. M. & O. et al., and a sub- the public interest that those routes be continued with reason- 
number thereunder, Same vs. Illinois Central et al., has found able rates thereover 
rates charged on cotton, any quantity, carriers’ privilege of com- In addition the ‘Commission has said that it is the duty of 
pression, from points in Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi to the carriers parties to the joint rates to provide reasonable 
Galveston, Texas, unreasonable and inapplicable as to certain facilities for the operation of the through routes. Further it 
shipment. It has prescribed new rates for the future effective has said that the present revisions of the joint rates are not 
not later than February 23 and awarded reparation. unreasonable or otherwise unlawful on coal and coke traffic 
In the title complaint it was alleged that the rates on cotton, interchanged at Cumberland, Md. It has prescribed reasonable 
any quantity, carriers’ privilege of compression, from the terri- nq equitable divisions of the joint rates on coal and coke traffic 
tory hereinbefore described to Galveston were unreasonable and at junctions other than Cumberland to be made from and after 
inapplicable in violation of sections 1 and 6. In the Eccles com- February 23 
plaints the rates from Tupelo and Grenada, Miss., to Galveston This pa started out to be one asking for the opening of 


were assailed as unreasonable, unjust and excessive. 

Combination rates based on New Orleans, La., were and are ‘outes with joint rates applicable thereover, the Western Mary- 
applicable, the report said. The factors used to New Orleans, and alleging that the Pennsylvania had refused and continued 
with few exceptions, the report said, were subject to the com. ‘9°, refuse to interchange bituminous coal and coke traffic at 
bination rule contained in Jones’ I. C. C. No. U. S. 1. A rate of Joint rates from mines and ovens on the Western Maryland to 
49.5 cents, the Commission said, was and is in effect from New * destinations on the Pennsylvania’s line at any point other than 
Orleans to Galveston. The tariff naming that rate, it said, did Cumberland, thereby depriving it of its reasonable maximum 
not authorize the use of the combination rule. On March 15, @Uls in violation of the first, third and fifteenth sections of the 

, interstate commerce act. The Western Maryland also alleged 


1926, a proportional rate of 38 cents on cotton compressed, any 
uantity, was established from New Orleans to ston, +,. that the Pennsylvania had refused to concur in the publication 
. A Pe See of joint rates via junctions other than Cumberland in tariffs to 


able only on traffic originating in Alabama and Mississippi and 
in Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. That rate, ~ oe Com- be issued by it in violation of the sections mentioned as well 


mission said, was subject to a note specifically providing that it 8 the sixth section, except upon an agreement as to divisions of 
was not subject to the combination rule. The allegations of a the joint rates which complainant alleged were unjust, unrea- 


violation of section 6, the report said, were grounded on the fact ‘S°nable, inequitable, and unduly prejudicial. The Commission 
that the combination charges were not reduced by the use of Ws asked to require the Pennsylvania to join with the Western 
the Jones’ combination rule. Maryland in the establishment of through routes and joint rates 
Relying upon Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. W. M., 62 1.¢C. Cc. Via interchange points which would give to the Western Mary- 
643, and similar cases, the complainants contended, according to 14nd its reasonable maximum haul; to require the Pennsylvania 
the r€port, that reference to combination rule in the tariff nam- to concur in the publication of joint rates in tariffs to be issued 
ing the factors to New Orleans required the application of rates >y the Western Maryland and to prescribe reasonable and just 
to Galveston based on the use of the combination rule in con- ‘divisions of such joint rates. 
nection with both factors of the combination. The Commission At the hearing, Commissioner Brainerd said, it was shown 
in this case upheld what it had said in the Sligo rule case. It that joint rates were carried in tariffs issued by the Penn- 
found that the combinations assailed were unreasonable in the sylvania, under the authority of the concurrences from the 
past to the extent that they exceeded 92 cents, any quantity, Western Maryland and the Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain 
from points in Mississippi, and 95 cents, any quantity, from Railroad & Coal Co., referred to as the Broadtop. When that 
points in Alabama and Tennessee, and awarded reparation. discovery was made the Western Maryland, according to Mr. 
Since this case was submitted, the Commission said that Brainerd, asked leave to amend its complaint by inserting 
in Rate Structure Investigation, part 3, cotton, 165 I. C. C. 595, therein a prayer for an order requiring the Pennsylvania to 
it had provided for the readjustment of the rates on cotton cancel coal and coke tariffs which permitted the interchange at 
throughout a very extensive territory. The findings and order Cumberland and to require the cancellation of all routes that 
in that case, it said, prescribed a distance scale of rates from did not afford the Western Maryland its reasonable maximum 
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haul. The Pennsylvania opposed that motion which the Com- 
mission denied. 

Among the allegations by the Western Maryland was that 
the routes over which the position of the Pennsylvania required 
the traffic to be moved caused wasteful transportation. Some 
of the routes, it asserted, were as much as 119 miles longer 
than direct routes such as it desired to establish. . 

At first the Western Maryland asked for divisions based on 
the so-called 40-mile block system, but ultimately agreed upon 
divisions founded on the 20-mile block plan. 

The order requires the divisions on that basis to be accorded 
on bituminous coke, coke ashes, coke breeze, and coke dust, from 
Douglas, Harding, Gage, and Junior, W. Va., and on bituminous 
coal, from points on the Western Maryland’s lines between 
Cumberland, Md., and Weaver, W. Va., and between Georges 
Creek Junction, Md., and Lonaconing, Md., designated in the 
tariffs of the Pennsylvania as Western Maryland groups Nos. 
4 and 5 in the Cumberland-Piedmont and West Virginia regions 
to destinations on the eastern portion of the Pennsylvania’s line 
in the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New York, including Canton Coal 
piers, Baltimore, Md., Greenville Piers, N. J., South Amboy coal 
piers, N. J., and Greenwich Piers, Philadelphia, Pa., for trans- 
shipment into vessel, the rates on which are applicable through 
Hagerstown and Keymar, Md., York and Hanover, Pa., and Ful- 
ton Junction (Baltimore), Md. 


LOW GRAIN TRANSIT CONDEMNED 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3504, out-of- 
line and back-haul charges on bran or middlings from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Toledo, O., has condemned, as not justified, the pro- 
posal of the ‘Wabash and Nickel Plate to reduce a transit rate 
on bran and middlings from Buffalo to Toledo from 8.5 to 7.5 
cents a hundred pounds. The schedules were suspended upon 
the protest of the Chicago Board of Trade. Buffalo and Toledo 
milling interests made common cause against Chicago. 

In substance, the contention in behalf of the reduced rate 
was that Buffalo had feed products which it could send to the 
Toledo producers of commercial feeds when Toledo’s supply of 
such feed products could not be obtained from the customary 
stream of such products from the west toward the east. A 
witness for the Wabash testified, according to the report, that 
neither the 8.5 nor the proposed 7.5 cent rate was remunerative 
in and of itself, but that when considered as proportional rates 
on outbound movements they were reasonable. 

The report pointed out that the carriers in central territory 
had a back-haul scale limited to 250 miles, but that the rate 
proposed in the suspended schedules would be equail only to 
the back-haul rate for distance between 125 and 175 miles, while 
the distances from Buffalo to Toledo would be 299 and 302 miles 
over the proposing railroads. In giving reasons for the finding 
of non-justification, the Commission said: 


In Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619, we stated that the 
carriers’ transit rules should provide for reasonable limitation of 
out-of-line and competitive routes and back hauls, and for the 
elimination of little-used and obsolete transit provisions that serve 
mainly as a basic for unreasonable requests for transit and to bring 
censure upon transit tariffs generally. Even if the proposed transit 
rate of 7.5 cents were to become effective, the rates on bran and 
middlings from Buffalo to Toledo, there transited and the product 
shipped to eastern destinations would be higher than on similar 
shipments from Chicago transited at Toledo. The Toledo feed manu- 
facturers purchase bran and middlings at Buffalo only when they 
can not obtain an adequate supply at Chicago or points west thereof. 


CRUSHED MARBLE LOADING 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22704, M. R. Walker 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., has found unreasonable the charges 
on a shipment of crushed marble, in bags, from Tate, Ga., to 
Danville, Ill., because the Louisville & Nashville did not have a 
rule in its tariffs to take care of situations brought about by 
its failure to furnish a car of the size ordered by the shipper in 
the event a car of greater capacity was furnished. It found the 
failure of the Louisville & Nashville, in that respect, was unrea- 
sonable. Reparation was awarded to the basis of the smaller 
car ordered. 

In this case the shipper asked for a car of 60,000 pounds 
capacity. The shipment weighed 60,500 pounds. The Louisville 
& Nashville furnished a car with a marked capacity of 100,000 
pounds. Charges were collected at the applicable commodity rate 
of $2.25 a net ton, minimum weight 90 per cent of the marked 
capacity of the car, to Louisville, Ky., plus the applicable sixth 
class rate of $4.10 a net ton, minimum 40,000 pounds, beyond. 

The Commission found unreasonable the failure of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to provide a tariff rule to the effect that when a 
car of the capacity of dimensions ordered by a shipper, provided 
for in the tariff, could not be furnished within a reasonable time 
and for its own convenience a larger car was furnished, such 
larger car should be used upon the basis of the minimum weight 
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applicable to the car ordered, but in no case upon the basis of 
less than the actual weight, provided that the shipment could 
have been loaded upon or in a car of the size ordered. There 
was also an allegation that the Louisville & Nashville had mis. 
routed the car, but the Commission held that there was no mis. 
routing. 


PAPERBOARDS 


A revision of the rates on paperboards to be effective not 
later than February 25, has been ordered in No. 22072, United 
Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Ann Arbor et al., the Commission, by 
division 5, having found unreasonable those from Wabash, Ind.,, 
and Urbana, O., to Chicago, Ill., St. Paul, Minn., and destina- 
tions in Wisconsin. In addition the Commission found the 
rates in violation of the fourth section, but not unduly preju- 
dicial. It has prescribed a basis of rates and awarded repara- 
tion in certain instances. 

The Commission said that the assailed rates were and prior 
to the establishment of the rates herein prescribed would be 
unreasonable and in violation of the fourth section to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed, (1) the combination rates which, 
except for the existence of the higher joint rates, would have 
been, or would be, applicable on the shipments considered; (2) 
on shipments from Wabash and Urbana to destinations in Wis- 
consin intermediate to Eau Claire, applicable over the routes of 
movement, the contemporaneous rates from the same points of 
origin to Eau Claire; and (3) on shipments from Wabash to St. 
Paul, the contemporaneous rates from Terre Haute to St. Paul. 
The Commission further found that the rates would be unrea- 
sonable for the future where and to the extent that they might 
exceed 25 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, or in Western Trunk 
Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, for application from and to the 
same points. Establishment of the rates upon the bases found 
reasonable for the future, the report said, would remove the 
fourth section departures disclosed. 

The complaint affected the adjustment of rates on paper 
articles in central territory, in the Fox River group and north- 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota producing points, to such an ex- 
tent that Commissioner Lewis, in a dissenting report, reviewed 
the matter at length. He came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible for peace to reign in the paper industry so long as 
such variations existed in central territory, on the one hand, 
and the Fox River group and northern Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota producing points, on the other. 


SUGAR ADJUSTMENT ATTACK 


_ The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Lewis, has dismissed No. 21334, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. It found rates on sugar, 
carloads, from New Orleans, La., and other refining points in 
Louisiana taking the same rates to destinations in Texas and 
Oklahoma had not been shown to have been unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 

The Louisiana refiners alleged that the rates from New 
Orleans and other Louisiana points, taking the same or related 
rates to Texas and Oklahoma destinations, were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to them and unduly preferential of their 


-competitors manufacturing sugar in Colorado, Nebraska, Wy- 


oming, Kansas, Utah and Idaho. The Louisiana complainants 

alleged that the sugar manufacturers in those states, obtaining 

=— from beets, had relatively lower rates to the same destina- 
ons. 

Railroads serving the New Orleans groups, the report said, 
denied that the rates therefrom to Texas and Oklahoma were 
unreasonable, pointing out that the rates from New Orleans 
were prescribed by the Commission in Consolidated Southwest- 
ern cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, and supplemental reports. They con- 
tended, however, that the rates from the alleged preferred points 
were unduly low and unduly preferential and should be in- 
creased. They left the burden of defending the adjustment to 
the western carriers and the intervening sugar manufacturers 
who ranged themselves on the side of the western carriers. 
The Commission said that the western railroads confined their 
evidence to the alleged prejudicial feature. 

The report said that the railroads serving the alleged pre- 
ferred points admitted that the rates here under consideration 
were made to meet competition. They contended, said the 
report, that competition and commercial conditions had been 
largely controlling in the making of rates on sugar throughout 
the United States. They referred to findings in Sugar Cases 
of 1922, 81 I. C. C. 448, and showed that New Orleans, California 
and the Atlantic seaboard refiners and manufacturers reached 
the important consuming points in central and the eastern sec- 
tion of western territory on rates made on a competitive basis. 
Commissioner Lewis said that the only inference to be drawn 
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from this record was that the complainants had not in fact lost, 
within the destination territory embraced in the case, any busi- 
ness to the competitors having the alleged preferential rates by 
reason Of the adjustment in question or been forced to make 
absorptions of freight rate differences in selling in competition 
with them. To be unlawful, said Commissioner Lewis, preju- 
dice and preference had to be undue, and undue prejudice and 
preference were facts to be proved, not to be assumed from the 
mere existence of rate differences. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


China Clay 

No. 23249, Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk Steamship Co. et al. By division 3. Rate, china clay, car- 
loads, Philadelphia, Pa., to Granite Falls, N. C., charged without 
tariff authority and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or 
may exceed 38 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. Shipments in 
1928 and 1929, the Commission said, were charged rates without 
tariff authority. Reparation denied because of failure of proof 
that complainants paid or bore the charges. New rate to be 
effective not later than February 25. 


Sand 


No. 23180, Northern Indiana Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Wabash 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Alleged failure of 
defendants to comply with the order in Chicago Gravel Co. vs. 
4, 7T. & S. F,, 118 I. C. C. 633, found not to present an issue for 
determination in this proceeding. Defendants published a rate 
of 95 cents a net ton from Winona Lake, Ind., to Chicago, based 
on an order to remove undue prejudice. Complainant con- 
tended the rate should have been 75 cents. Commission said 
the question of whether its order had been complied with would 
be the subject of investigation. 


Stocker Calves 


No. 23134, E. O. Finley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate, stocker calves, Holbrook, Ariz, to Toyah, Tex, inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate, $63 a car to Belen, N. M., and 38.5 cents 
beyond, unreasonable to. the extent it exceeded or may exceed 61 
cents, minimum 16,000 pounds. This decision to be without 
prejudice to any different conclusion that may be reached in No. 
17000, part 9. New rate to be effective not later than February 
%. Waiver of outstanding undercharges authorized. 


Wood Pulp 

No. 23258, Charies McDowell vs. Boston & Maine et al. By 
division 3. Rates, wood pulp, Mount Tom, Mass., and Berlin, 
N. H., to Pencoyd, Pa., unreasonable. Rate from Berlin not un- 
reasonable over the route of movement, but for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent it may exceed 27 cents over the 
direct route. Rate from Mount Tom found unreasonable in the 
past and for the future to the extent it exceeded or might exceed 
125 cents. New rates to be effective not later than February 
2%. Reparation awarded on shipments from Mount :Tom, but 
denied on shipments from Berlin. 


Furniture 
No. 23266, James Black Dry Goods Co. vs. Illinois Central. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, furniture, in two 
cars, Bradley, Ill., to Waterloo, Ia., applicable. 


Portland Cement 


No. 23332, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. New York Cen- 
tral et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, Port- 
land cement, Bay Ridge O.,, to York, Pa., not unreasonable. 

Calves 


No. 22909, Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. vs. L. & N. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, calves, in 
carloads, and calves and sheep, in a mixed carload, Nashville, 
Tenn., to Pittsburgh, Pa., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Salt 


No. 22025, Dormer Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 4. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates, salt, Menominee, Mich., to Wash- 
burn and Bayfield, Wis., not unreasonable. 


Textile Machinery 


No. 20342, Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & A. et al., 
and a sub-number, C. R. Miller Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
B.& O. et al. By division 4. Combination of rates over routes 
of movement applicable on shipments, textile machinery, car- 
loads and less-than-carloads, and cotton mill looms, carloads, 
from points in Maine and Massachusetts to points in Texas. 
Shipments from Newton Upper Falls, Mass., to Love Field, Tex., 
from Lowell, Mass., to Waco, and from Hopedale, Mass., to 
ltasca, Tex., found to have been charged inapplicable rates. 
Applicable rates were $1.765 from Newton Upper Falls, $1.80 
from Lowell, and $2.245 from Hopedale. Reparation awarded. 


Commissioner Eastman said he concurred because this case 
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was controlled by National Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 
139 I. C. C. 307, a decision with which he did not agree. 


Wire Garment Hangers 


No. 22931, Kansas City Paper House et al. vs. C. R. lL. & P. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, wire garment hangers, carloads, Chi- 
cago and Rock Island, Ill., to Oklahoma City, Okla., and from 
Chicago and Galewood, Ill., to Tulsa, Okla., not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent they may 
exceed the basis of fifth class, column 40, prescribed in the 
southwestern revision, minimum 30,000 pounds, subject to Rule 
34. Commission said that while the order in this case making 
the new rates effective not later than February 25 was limited 
to the rates placed in issue, the defendants very appropriately 
might consider making the fifth class rates generally effective 
cn this commodity throughout the southwest either by changing 
their classification or -establishing some general exception 
thereto. Commissioner Brainerd dissented from the finding that 
the rates were not unreasonable in the past. 


Saw Logs 

No. 22951, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate, saw logs, Gambier, O., to Fort Wayne, Ind., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Failure of defendant to 
publish and apply rate of 20.5 cents on lumber, Fort Wayne to 
East St. Louis, Ill., in compliance with Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 
18-A unreasonable prior to July 20, 1928, but not thereafter. 
Reparation awarded. 

Brick 


No. 22182, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. By divi- 
sion 3. Complaint dismissed. Failure of defendant to publish 
and apply a carload rate of $1.90 a net ton, brick, Osborn, O.; 
to Indianapolis, Ind., the same as that contemporaneously in 
effect on like traffic from South Dayton, O., to Indianapolis, 
unjust and unreasonable. Complainant failed to prove that it 
paid or bore the charges. 


Electric Safety Switches 


No. 23034, American Electric Switch Corporation vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates and rat- 
ings, electric safety switches, less than carloads, Minerva, O., 
to points in the three big classification territories, not unrea- 
sonable. 

Lumber 


No. 22424, Amos Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
division 3. Upon reconsideration, finding former report, 165 
I. C. C. 187, that the rate, one carload of lumber, Edinburg, Ind., 
to Jamestown, N. Y., was not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful, reversed to the extent of finding the rate charged inappli- 
cable. A rate of 37.5 cents is now found applicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

Hides, Tallow, Etc. 


No. 23049, Duluth Hide & Fur Co. vs. Great Northern. By 
division 3. Rates, green salted hides, tallow, horse and cattle 
tails, straight or mixed carloads, Grand Forks, N. D., to Duluth, 
Minn., found not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial in the 
future to the complainant and unduly preferential of competitors 
at the Twin Cities to the extent that the rate or rates and 
minimum weights, Grand Forks to Duluth, exceeded or might 
exceed the contemporaneous rate or rates and minimum weights 
to the Twin Cities. Reparation denied, complainant having not 
shown that it was damaged by the undue prejudice. Undue 
prejudice to be removed not later than February 25. 


Sewer Pipe 

No. 22568, City of Winter Haven et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

By division 3. Rates, sewer pipe, Macon, Ga., to Winter Haven, 
Bartow, and Lake Wales, Fla., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or might exceed 17.5 per cent of the present first class 
rates from and to points of origin and destination involved, 
minimum 26,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34 of the southern 
classification. New rates effective not later than February 25. 

Automobile Tire Chain 

No. 23101, Chain Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Ratings and rates, automo- 
bile tire chain, carloads and less than carloads, Cleveland, O., 
to points in the three big classification territories, not unrea- 
sonable. 















Canned Evaporated Milk 


No. 23107, Pet Milk Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. By 
division 3. Rates, canned evaporated milk, carloads, Greensboro, 
Md., to specifed destinations, unreasonable to the extent that 
the rate to Bradley Beach, N. J., exceeded 32 cents, to the extent 
that the rates to Long Island City and Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
Perth Amboy, and Elizabeth, N. J., Harrisburg, Pa., and Ports- 
mouth, Va., exceeded rates contemporaneously applicable on 
canned goods, carloads, Greensboro, Md., to the same points over 
the same routes; that the rates to Long Island City, Brooklyn, 
Newark, except for Lehigh Valley delivery, Perth Amboy, except 
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for Lehigh Valley delivery, Elizabeth, Harrisburg, Allentown, 
Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and Scranton, Pa., exceed or 
may exceed the rates on canned goods from Greensboro. New 
rates to be made effective not later than February 25. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Canned Grapefruit . 


No. 22670, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al., 
and No. 22700, Same vs. Same. By division 3. Rates, canned 
grapefruit, carloads, Frostproof, Fla., to Great Falls and Butte, 
Mont., Fargo, N. D., and Denver, Colo., not unduly prejudicial 
and not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for the 
future to the extent they may exceed 35 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous first class rate from and to the same points, min- 
imum 36,000 pounds. This finding is based upon Fruit Products 
Co. of Florida vs. A. C. L., 167 I. C. C. 5. New rates to be estab- 
lished not later than February 25. 


Cattle 


No. 23511, Ray C. Judd vs. C. & N. W. By division 3. 
Charges on four carload shipments of cattle, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
to West Chicago, Ill., inapplicable, due to improper weights be- 
ing used. Defendant should have weighed the cars empty and 
loaded and, having failed to weigh them empty, charges should 
have been based on the minimum plus 10 per cent. Reparation 
of $18.75 awarded. Commissioner Brainerd noted a dissent. 


Fuel Oil 


No. 22662, Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. By 
division 2. Complainant found entitled to reparation because of 
inapplicable rate on fuel oil, Electra, Tex., to Milwaukee, Wis., 
reconsigned to Indiana Harbor, Ind. Applicable rate, 31 cents. 
Commission said in situations similar to the present, it had 
found that, in the absence of routing instructions, the through 
rate to the final destination applied, and cited Kyoleum Co. vs. 
Director-General, 104 I. C. C. 1. Commissioner Brainerd noted 
a dissent. 


& 


Old Wooden Barrels 


No. 21446, United States Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
No. 21823, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. New York Cen- 
tral et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, old 
empty second-hand tight wooden barrels, Buffalo, N. Y., Cin- 
cinnati and Ivorydale, O., Columbus and Jeffersonville, Ind., 
Louisville, Glens Creek and Owensboro, Ky., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Saginaw, Mich., and Rochester, Syracuse and Webster, 
N. Y., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Paperboards 


No. 22255, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & M. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, paperboards, Whippany, N. J., to destina- 
tions in Massachusetts and Connecticut not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial in the past but unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial for the future to the extent they may exceed rates 
based on 25 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in East- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314. No order for the 
future having been made in the controlling case, none has been 
made in this one. The Commission said that it expected the 
carriers to establish rates on paperboards contemporaneously 
with those put into effect in the class rate case. It said that 
if they did not do so within a reasonable time after the class rates 
were established the matter might again be brought to its atten- 
tion. Commissioner Lewis noted concurrence for the time be- 
ing, but said that in his opinion the rates on different commodi- 
ties in the paper list were not properly related one to the other. 


Petroleum 


No. 23119, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate of 38 cents, petro- 
leum and products, North Baton Rouge, La., to Covington and 
Erlanger, Ky., inapplicable. Applicable rate 41.5 cents. Ship- 
ments found undercharged. Complainant desired a finding that 
the rate of 38 cents was applicable. Question arose over inter- 
pretation of tariff provisions. 


Roofing and Materials 


No. 23091, Silver City Beer & Ice Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Rate, prepared roofing and roofing materials, 
Kansas City, Mo., to Silver City, N. M., not unreasonable prior 
to July 14, 1928. Unreasonable on and after that date to the 
extent it exceeded 76 cents. Rate, same commodities, in mixed 
carloads, with wall board, from and to the same points, unrea- 
sonable to the extent the charges on and after July 14, 1928, 
exceeded or may exceed, on the wall board part of the shipments 
those accruing if the part of the shipment consisting of wall 
board were treated as a separate carload or less-than-carload 
at the rate applicable thereto and the rate herein prescribed on 
the roofing materials were applied to the balance of the ship- 
ment subject to a minimum of 40,000 pounds. The report said 
the rate on shipments consisting in part of wall board was found 
unreasonable only to the same extent as would ordinarily result 
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from the application of rule 10 of the classification. Therefor, 
no order for the future was deemed necessary. It said it-e 
pected that appropriate tariff provisions would be provided y 
that the basis indicated would not be exceeded in future shi) 
ments. Prescribed rate to be established not later than Marc 
2. Reparation awarded. 
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Iron and Steel Articles —* 

No. 22548, Davenport Locomotive & Manufacturing Corpor as 
tion et al. vs. Belt Railway of Chicago et al. By division 5, oo ear | 
Rate, many carloads of iron and steel bars, shapes, and platesm® yo 
points in the Chicago, IIl., district to Davenport, Ia., applicabig futu: 
in some and inapplicable in other instances. Applicable rate DF ce 










not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Rate, 57 ghip 
ments of iron and steel bars, shapes, and plates, which were noj 
in fact railway-car material or where the shipments did not co 
sist wholly of railway-car material, found applicable. Rate, 
13 of the shipments consisting wholly of railway-car materia 
inapplicable; applicable rate thereon was 15.5 cents. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Farrell was unable to concur, he sgaij 
in a conclusion that a discrimination found was not unjust, 


Crushed Stone Demurrage, Etc. 


No. 18511, Southern Roads Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. By the 
Commission on further hearing. Complaint dismissed. Find 
ing in prior report, 140 I. C. C. 413, that the demurrage charge 
on three carloads of crushed stone and one car of fluxing oil a 
New Orleans, La., were inapplicable, reversed. New finding is 
that the charges were applicable. Commissioner Eastma 
wrote a long dissent in which Commissioners Aitchison ani 
Farrell concurred. 
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Flaxseed, Etc. 


No. 20879, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. Abilene é 
Southern et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates 







































flaxseed, points in Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, ao 
Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, t oe 4 
Fredonia, Kan., there crushed in transit and shipped beyond a awry 
linseed cake or meal, to many states, not unreasonable. Com yo sh 
Plainant not shown to have been damaged by alleged undue wh 
prejudice. Rates, flaxseed, from points in Missouri to Fredonia, ter t 
not unreasonable. Rates, shipments of linseed cake and meal, oe 15 
Fredonia to various destinations, not unreasonable. (c) as te 
Lumber party to 
No. 22619, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et alg ger t 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, Redkeyjm based ur 
Ind., to Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., not unreasonable ong ‘tat in 
otherwise unlawful. poses sh 
Metal Columns reasonak 
No. 23113, Union Metal Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. ¢ oy 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Ratings and rates, terles fi 
metal columns, carloads and less-than-carloads, Canton, 0., t0 So tee 
destinations in the three big classification territories, not w added te 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. shi 
pmen 
Pulpboard Cores 1920, re: 
No. 21479, Canada Power & Paper Corporation et al. wj™ ‘aken in 
New York Central et al. By division 4. Rate, pulpboard pape Exes 
winding cores, carloads, Cleveland, O., to Shawinigan Fall reparatic 
Que., Can., unreasonable and in violation of the fourth section 
to the extent it exceéded 32 cents. Reparation awarded. Com at i. Ay 
missioner Mahaffie dissented. weil. 
Silk Noils ™ me. 
No. 23185, American Textile Woolen Co. vs. Merchants’ é oon as 
Miners’ Transportation Co. et al. By division 3. Complaist gh 
dismissed. Rates and ratings, silk noils, carloads and less-thal fi assailed 1 
carloads, Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Providence, R. |, thee any 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Sweetwater, Athedi, pF 
and Cleveland, Tenn., and Rossville, Ga., not unreasonable 0M same poi; 
otherwise unlawful. amen ; 
Iron and Steel Articles mS Ww 
No. 22174, Deere & Co. vs. Belt Railway Co. of Chicago eM nmbere¢ 
al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates, interstate™ steel arti 
shipments, iron and steel bars, plates, and shapes, Gary, Ind, a 2 
and points in Chicago, Ill., district to Moline and East Moliled® vire rope 
Ill., applicable and not unreasonable. ates 
ae ee charges t 
OIL WELL NECESSITIES and) 
Commissioner Lewis, in No. 16451, Sinclair Crude Oil Put oeates 
chasing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 16136, 168 | . 
C. C. 449-526, has written another chapter in the long histol  wmbere; 
of the Commission’s efforts to adjust rates within and into the jnbraced 
southwest, this chapter covering iron and steel articles us to the ns 
by the producing part of the petroleum industry. So many C45 H% approve 
are joined with the title complaint that in addition to settité mime pol 
them forth in footnotes, the Commission grouped them 4s fo! Next ‘pre 
lows: Sinclair cases, United Iron Works cases, Parkersburg 6 applie 


and shall 
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Thereford 

said it eM Reel cases, Standard Pipe Line cases and Atlas Metal Works 
roVided gimcases, the name of the typical complainant being used to de- 
‘uture ghipfscribe the group or series. 





Derrick parts, pipe fittings, iron and steel articles, including 
derrick parts and pipe fittings, and wrought-iron pipe are the 
typical articles embraced in the complaints. The cases were on 
further hearing, prior reports having been made in 100 I. C. C. 
173, 115 I. C. C. 327, and 126 I. C. C. 73. The subjects were con- 
sidered under the names of the various groups. 

One of the general conclusions was that the rates prescribed 
for future application on iron and steel articles in the south- 
western revision were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Another was that there should be a slight revision in the formula 
for ascertaining reparation laid down in the Prairie Pipe Line 
case, 146 I. C. C. 149, and that when so revised it should be used 
in calculating the reparation amounts awarded in these cases. 
The Commission said, in respect of that rule, that “having in 
mind, however, that the rates assessed were in most cases group 
rates, the groups sometimes being very extensive, and that the 
rates prescribed or approved for the future in the Southwestern 
cases from and to the points here concerned are also 
group rates, although the groups are not in most cases as large 
as those formerly existing, we believe that it is improper to use 
a strict distance basis in determining reasonable charges for 
the period during which these shipments moved.” 
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xing oil at 
finding is To do so, the Commission said, would often result in ex- 
- Bastmagg tensive reparation from short haul points in groups and no 
chison ani eparation at all from the more distant points. On the other 
and, the report said, the groups existing prior to July 14, 1928 
(the day Southwestern revision rates became effective except 
Abiiens where suspended), were in many cases unduly large, and such 
od. Rate grouping, the report added, should not be observed here. 
Oklahend “Acordingly,” says the report, “we conclude (1) that (a) as 
yoming - to all shipments routed by the shipper over routes less than 15 
beyond asi Be cent longer than the shortest then existing route over which 
‘ble. Ga carload traffic could be moved without transfer of lading, (b) as 
ged undue © all shipments routed by the shipper over the shortest route 
) Fredonia over which the tariff rate applied, provided that the initial 
and mel carrier therein was also the initial carrier in a route not more 
‘than 15 per cent longer than such shortest existing route, and 
(c) as to all unrouted shipments where the initial carrier was a 
party to the tariff rate via any route not more than 15 per cent 
ania et alg™ uger than such shortest existing route, reparation should be 
r, Redkeygm ‘sed upon the rates here prescribed for that purpose; and (2) 
sonable orm that in all other ‘cases the rates to be used for reparation pur- 
poses should be 10 per cent higher than those hereinafter found 
reasonable for those purposes in cases embraced by conclusion 
_&Re (1). It should further be understood that where, as in the case 
o- d sate of the defendant Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, special arbi- 
om « to traries in excess of the standard basis of rates were in effect at 
“ ‘ast wl the time shipments moved, such special arbitraries should be 
te added to the bases herein found reasonable. Further, as to 
shipments which originated before July 1, 1922, or August 26, 
1920, respectively, the general percentage changes should be 
et al. vs taken into account.” 
oard paper Except as to the names of the complainants entitled to 
gan Fall reparation the findings follow: 
rth section 
ded. Com 1. We find that the assailed rates on pull rods and sucker rods, in 
ad or mixed carloads, were not unreasonable or otherwise 
2. We further find that, except as otherwise provided in finding 
tlumbered 5, the assailed rates on fence material, viz., welded or 
rchants’ é#§ Yoven-wire fencing, fencing of wire and iron or steel combined. 
Complaint fates of iron or steel, gates of iron or steel and wire combined, and 
iton or steel fencing in panels, in straight or mixed carloads, and the 
hat 
1 less-t assailed rates on wire rope in straight carloads or in mixed carloads 
nce, R. |, h any of the above-named fence material, were unreasonable to 
r, Athens, the extent that they exeeeded the column 40 rates prescribed or 
=o ; approved in the Southwestern cases for ——— from and to the 
sonable OM sme points, carload minimum weight 36,00 pounts on wire rope in 
straight or mixed carloads as above specified, and 30,000 pounds on 
straight or mixed carloads of the fence material. 
3. We further find that, except as otherwise provided in finding 
Chicago ¢ tumbered 5, the assailed rates on wire rope or the fence material 
te med in finding numbered 2, in mixed carloads with other iron or 
intersta steel articles referred to in the next succeeding paragraph hereof, 
Gary, Ind,j "ere unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the following 
st Moline, _: (a) Where the separate weights of the fence material and 
ne rope in particular shipments are furnished, the aforesaid column 
: tates on the fence material and wire rope and the corresponding 
umn 35 rates on the remainder of the shipment, the combined 
: arges to be not less than on 36,000 pounds at the column 40 rates: 
oad (b) where the separate weights of the fence material and wire 
Pur "re in particular shipments are not furnished, the aforesaid column 
e bey ll on the entire shipment, carload minimum weight 36,000 
136, : - 
ng history MM ny 4. We further find that, except as otherwise provided in finding 
the enpbered 5, the assailed rates on all of the iron and steel articles 
d into t Traced in these cases other than those specifically named in the 
icles used to pong findings, in straight or mixed carloads, were unreasonable 
1any cases wane extent that they exceeded the column 35 rates prescribed or 
ting Mf fam oved in the Southwestern cases for application to and from the 
to set © Points, carload minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 
2m as fol e further find that the bases found reasonable in the three 


text ‘preceding paragraphs hereof shall, for purposes of reparation 
sburg Rig angtpplied only to shipments which moved over routes described in, 
Shall be applied in accordance with, conclusion (1) in the last 
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paragraph of the next preceding chapter of this report, under the 
caption ‘General’; and that in cases of all other shipments the 
rates to be used as bases for reparation shall respectively be 10 per 
cent higher than the corresponding bases found reasonable in the 
foregoing findings numbered 2, 3 and 4. 

6. We further find, in connection with Nos. 18154, 18154 (Sub-No. 
1 and Sub-No. 2), and 20460, that in those instances in which 
the rates charged on shipments of wrought-iron Ripe, in carloads, 
from Pittsburgh and ek Pa., Wheeling . Va., Lorain, 
Steubenville and Youngstown, Ohio, Harrisburg, ill., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Memphis, Tenn., to destinations in Arkansas and in Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River were in excess of the existing aggregate 
of intermediate rates over the routes of movement, they were unrea- 
sonable to the extent of such excess. 

We further find that the assailed rates on iron and steel tank 
material, knocked down, in carloads, from Topeka, Kan., to desti- 
nations in Oklahoma and Texas were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded 35 and 38 per cent, for single-line and joint-line 
hauls, respectively, of rates based upon the southwestern distance 
scale of first-class rates and differentials, wherever applicable, set 
forth in Appendix, 18 to the original report in the Southwestern cases, 
subject to the method of computation therein set forth, carload mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, based on distances computed as follows: 
In the case of unrouted shipments, and of shipments routed by the 
shipper over routes less than 15 per cent longer than the shortest 
existing route over which carload traffic could be moved without 
transfer of lading, as well as in instances where, in connection with 
any origin carrier and regardless of the length of the route used, the 
shipper designated the shortest route over which the lowest applicable 
rate from point of origin to destination was in effect, use the 
shortest existing route (of which the originating carrier was the 
initial line) over which carload traffic could be moved without transfer 
of lading; and in the case of shipments routed by the shipper over 
routes which exceed by 15 per cent or more the shortest existing 
route over which carload traffic could be moved without transfer of 
lading, use the distance over the route designated by the shipper, 
unless the distance over the route of movement is less, in which case 
use the latter. 


Any claims of other parties not approved in the reparation 
findings, the Commission said, were denied for lack of evidence. 
In making the awards of reparation, the Commission said it did 
not, as between consignor and consignee, draw a distinction 
between the mere payment of charges and the payment and 
bearing of charges. 

Inasmuch as the rates on the commodities considered in these 
cases had been established or would be required to be established 
by orders in the southwestern revision, no order for the future 
Was necessary in these cases. The Commission said the report 
in the instant cases was without prejudice to any findings which 
might subsequently be made in that revision. An order was 
entered vacating the order of April 12, 1927, entered by division 
3, in the title complaint and included cases. The order entered 
on June 2, 1925, in No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al., was vacated by the order of April 5, 1927, in 
the southwestern cases, the report said. 

Commissioner Lee, in a separate expression, concurring 
in part and dissenting in part, said he could not concur in award- 
ing reparation in these cases in which the rates assailed were 
found unreasonable. He said that since the finding of unreason- 
ableness followed the decision in the Consolidated Southwestern 
cases, a general readjustment, it was his opinion that repara- 
tion should be denied here. He said he also joined with Com- 
missioner Tate in dissenting from awarding reparation under 
the Missouri Portland Cement doctrine. 

Commissioner Tate concurred in part with the report adopted 
in this case, that is to say, he went along with the report with 
its findings as to the reasonableness and unreasonableness of 
the rates, but he dissented in so far as the report awarded repara- 
tion both to those who merely paid and those who paid and 
bore the charges; that is, in so far as it followed what had come 
to be known as the Missouri Portland Cement doctrine. 

Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting, said that he was of the 
opinion that the procedure adopted and the methods used by the 
majority in determining the various issues were not in sub- 
stantial accord with the law and the rules of judicial procedure. 

“Such procedure and methods,” said Commissioner Brain- 
erd, “are presumptively prejudicial. No doubt they have resulted 
in this proceeding in either excessive or inadequate awards of 
reparation. For these and other reasons I am unable to concur 
in the majority report. 


Chairman McManamy did not participate in the disposition 
of these cases and Commissioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 
The report embraces the following: 


Sinclair cases: Title case and No. 16451 (Sub-No. 1), 
Chicago & Alton et al.; No. 16451 (Sub-No. 2), Same vs. 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 16451 (Sub-No. 3), Same vs. Alton 
& Southern et al.; No. 1555, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company 
et al. vs. Chicago & Erie et al.; No. 15621, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchas- 
ing Company vs. Atchison, ——— & Santa Fe et al.; No. 15621 
(Sub-No. 1), Sinclair Crude il Purchasing Company et al. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 15621 (Sub-No. 3), Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al.; 
No. 16127, Same vs. Chi o & Alton et al.; No. 15157, S ’ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.;: No. 16103, Same vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al.: No. 15156, Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
vs. Pennsylvania et al.; No. 16693, Same vs. Carona, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul et al.; No. 20297, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchas ng Company vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al.; No. 16767, Lee C. oore & 
Company vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 18599, Carter Oil Com- 
pany vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al.; No. 19784, American Tank Company 
et al. vs, Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al.; No. 17690, Oklahoma 
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Atchison, 
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Natural Gas Company et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; 
No. 21453, Barnsdall Oil Company vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
et al.; No. 19798, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al.; No. 22298, Graver Corporation vs. Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern et al.; and No. 21575, Skelly Oil Company vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

United Iron Works cases: No. 16723, United Iron Works vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 17580, W. C. Norris vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al.: No. 17594, United Iron Works 
vs, Alabama Great Southern et al.: No. 17683, Butler Manufacturing 
Company vs. Same; No. 17719, Black Steel & Wire Company vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 17823, Kansas City Structural 
Steel Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 14993, Wichita 
Board of Commerce et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al; 
No. 18970, Perfection Metal Products Company et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al.; No. 18970 (Sub-No. 1), Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 
Incorporated, vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 18970 (Sub-No, 2), 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Incorporated, vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; 
No. 18970 (Sub-No. 4), Same vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; No. 18422, 
Concrete Engineering Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al.; and No. 21248, Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hardware Company vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel cases: No. 17212, Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; and No. 18697, 
Same vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Standard Pipe Line cases: No. 18154, Standard Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Incorporated, vs. Texas & Pacific et al.; No. 18154 (Sub-No. 1), 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana vs. Texas & Pacific et al.; No. 
18154 (Sub-No. 2), S. Bender Iron & Supply Company vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al.: and No. 20460, Same vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

Atlas Metal Works cases: No. 14404, Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al.; No. 15674, Nash Hardware 
Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; No. 17126, 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Company vs. Cleveland; Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al.: No. 17126 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 17638, Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing 
Company et al. vs. “Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 17638 (Sub-No. 1), 
Nash Hardware Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.: 
No. 17711, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al.: 
No, 17711 (Sub-No. 1), Same vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis et al.; No. 17912, Wisconsin Steel Company vs. Chicago 
& Alton et al.: No. 18374, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works vs. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western et al.; No. 18391, Uvalde Paving Company 
vs. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie et al.; No. 19486, Edwards Manufacturing 
Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 19486 (Sub- 
No. 1), Edwards Manufacturing Company et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al.; No. 19549, Lone Star Gas Company et al. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al.: No. 19550, Alamo Iron Works et al. 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 20655, Moroney Hardware Com- 
pany vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.; No. 15453, Berger Manu- 
facturing Company et al. vs. Wheeling & Lake Erie et al.; and No. 
15453 (Sub-No. 1), United Alloy Steel Corporation et al. vs. Wheeling 
& Lake Erie et al. ; 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23841, Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
teries Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 15584, Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Effective date of order of October 
7, 1930, postponed to February 20, 1931. 

No. 23893, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Chicago Junc- 
tion et al. New Jersey Zinc Co., New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.) 
and New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23437, Sub. 2, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Consolidated Flour Mills Co. and Lindsborg 
Milling & Elevator Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23995, San Antonio Portland Cement Co. vs. I.-G. N. et al. 
Trinity Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 14476, Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association 
vs. C. & A. et al. Petition of Wisconsin lines to have certain 
portions of order in this and related cases, referred to as Lake 
Dock Coal Cases, vacated or modified, denied. 

No. 23829, M. Steffan & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Vinegar Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23818, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and At- 
lantic Commission Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. — 

No. 22554, William S. Sweet & Son, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. et al. Complainant’s petition for reargument or reconsidera- 
tion on record as made denied. , 

No. 20367, Phoenix Horse Shoe Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
plainant’s petition for reargument denied. 

No. 22480, Consolidated Cement Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing, reargument 
and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 22944, Phillips Co.; Inc., vs. A. C. L. Complainant’s peti- 
tion for rehearing denied. 

No. 16978, West Texas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
H. & T. C. et al., and No. 21532, Taylor Marble & Tile Co. et al. 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. . Application of A. T. & S. F. et al. to 
reopen these cases for rehearing in connection with I. and S. 
3130, Southwestern Rates, denied. 

No. 23896, Greensboro Cut Stone Co. vs. I. C. et al. Motion 
of C. I. & L. to dismiss complaint on ground that issues are 
identical with those in No. 22259, Greensboro Cut Stone Co. 
et al. vs. I. C. et al., overruled. 

No. 17805, Colbert Limerock Asphalt Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
et al. The order dated September 28, 1929, reopening proceed- 
ing for further hearing as to the rates from Margerum and 
Colrock, Ala., to all points in the so-called Florida Peninsula 
south of the Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville to River Junction, 
Fla., and east of the Apalachicola River is vacated and set aside. 
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Finance No. 7000, Miami Municipal Railroad Extension, 
Finance No, 7021, Seaboard-All Florida Construction and Finance 
No. 7022, Seaboard Air Line operation. The time prescribed 
in said certificate and order, as extended, within which the 
city of Miami shall complete the construction of the extension 
of its railroad therein authorized, is extended to February 1, 
1931. 

No. 23915, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. A. T. & S. RF 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 22112, Springfield, Vt., Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. A. & St. L. et al. The order of October 23, 1930, which by 
its terms is to become effective on January 15, 1931, is go 
amended that it will become effective instead on March 15, 1931, 
on 15 days’ notice to the Commission and the general public. 

No. 21665, Sub. 1, Southside Virginia Just Freight Rate Asso. 
ciation vs. A. C. L. et al. Youngstown Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association permitted to inter. 
vene. 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association and Gypsum 
Products Corporation permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3253, naval stores from southern point to eastern 
destinations. Petition filed by certain protestants for modifica. 
tion of finding No. 3 in report, 167 I. C. C. 666, denied. 

No. 20455, Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. and 
cases grouped therewith. Southeastern Peanut Association per- 
mitted to intervene. * 

Finance No. 8533, Application of Missouri Pacific for cer. 
tificate to acquire the line of railroad of the Doniphan, Kensett 
& Searcy Ry., extending from Doniphan to Searcy, in White 
County, Ark., Missouri & North Arkansas. W. Stephenson, re- 
ceiver, permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8546, Application of Central Railway of Ar. 
kansas for certificate to abandon its entire line of railroad in 
Yell County, Ark. Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22444, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., and No. 22527, Same vs. Same. Moorhead Chamber 
of Commerce of Moorhead, Minn., permitted to intervene. 

No. 171438, Pacific States Butter, Eggs, Cheese & Poultry 
Association vs. S. P. et al. Portion of order of May 13, 1929, 
reopening this case for further consideration on matter of 
reparation, is vacated and set aside, and petition of defendants 
denied in its entirety. 


No. 18940, McLain Sand Co. vs. B. & O. Defendant’s peti- 
tion. for rehearing and oral argument herein denied. 


No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association 
et.al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Motion on behalf of complainants to 
reopen case to make a finding on alleged past unreasonableness 
ee rates under attack since February 12, 1923, over- 
ruled. 

No. 20878, Ware Brothers Agency vs. A. C. L. et al. Order 
entered in this case on July 11, 1930, as subsequently modified 
to become effective on or before December 15, 1930, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice is further modified so that it will 
become effective on or before December 15, 1930; upon not 


‘less than 5 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 


No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
A. & R., et al. Southern Cotton Oil Co: permitted to intervene. 

No. 23314 (Sub. 1), Georgia Kalona Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
No. 23314 (Sub. 2), P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., vs. C..N. 
O. & T. P. et al., No. 23314 (Sub. 3), North American Clay Co. 
vs. Southern et al. and No. 23314 (Sub. 4),. Melville Marks, etc., 
a partnership, trading as Moore &. Munger vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
et al. Edgar Brothers Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23936, Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. et al. New 
Jersey Pulverizing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23937, Standard Oil Co. of La. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Mexican Petroleum Corporation of La., Inc., permitted to inter- 
vene. 


No. 23868, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Public 
Service Commission of Nevada permitted to intervene. 
No. 22056, Will Purdy et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defend- 


ants’ petition for reconsideration on record in this case denied. 

No. 21384, Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration in respect only of the 
rates assailed on rosin sizing, alum and waste paper. 

No. 22028, American Mineral Spirits Co. of Chicago et al. 
Complainants’ petition for rehearing and 
reargument denied. 

No. 21298, Atlantic Mills, Inc., vs. B. & L. E. et al. 
plainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 23621, Olds & Whipple, Inc., et al. vs. A. & K. et al. 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21142, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. L. et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for vacation of order denied, as being pre- 
mature. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





COKE MULTIPLE RECONSIGNMENTS 


It is the opinion of Examiner William A. Disque, expressed 
in No. 28500, Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville et al., that the rule allowing only one reconsignment 
on the through rate from original point of origin to ultimate 
destination should be kept in force. Therefore, he has recom- 
mended dismissal of that complaint on a finding that the re- 
consignment rule, No. 5 of the uniform code of diversion and 
reconsignment, providing that where there is more than one 
reconsignment the combination of local rates will apply, is not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Complainant contended that rule No. 5 was unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and violative of the 
fourth section. It asked for a lawful rule for the future and 
reparation amounting to $59.26, with interest, on a carload of 
foundry coke shipped June 17, 1926, from Dolcito Junction, Ala., 
to Ogden, Utah, and reconsigned twice en route. The car in 
question was selected as typical for attack upon the rule which 
since May, 1 1918, has limited reconsignment to one such opera- 
tion in connection with the through rate from original point of 
origin to ultimate destination. 


The complainant contended that a second reconsignment 
should be allowed on the basis of the through rate wherever no 
extra service or expense was entailed. The case was regarded 
as more or less of a test proceeding for the benefit of brokers 
and others desiring to distribute commodities which had been 
loaded into cars before they were actually sold or even before 
there was a definite idea as to where a market might be found 
for them. Such marketing is opposed by a number of organ- 
izations. Three organizations, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, Mid- 
west Coal Traffic Bureau, and Associated Basic Industries, Diver- 
sion and Reconsignment Committee, intervened in opposition. 


“Complainant desires to make rather free redistribution of 
coke while the shipments are en route,” said Disque. “It con- 
signs some cars to points like Kansas City and then reconsigns 
them to conceal from the producer-shipper the name of the ulti- 
mate consignee. It desires to keep some cars on the road with- 
out definite destination, so that it may make quick sales and 
deliveries in case of emergency. Occasions arise where a con- 
sumer is in distress and needs coke promptly or where one is 
overstocked or has become financially irresponsible. Complain- 
ant often loses money on shipments reconsigned a second time. 
The resulting charges are so high that they retard the develop- 
ment and expansion of complainant’s business and interfere with 
the free movement of the traffic. The extra charges cannot be 
added to the delivered prices of the coke, but must be absorbed 
by complainant. All of these things, in the view of complainant, 
make a second reconsignment on the basis of the through rate 
& commercial necessity. Generally but little extra service is 
entailed, so that the extra charges are mainly in the nature of 
apenalty. Complainant says that prior to the World War some, 
if not many, of the carriers permitted more than one reconsign- 
ment on the basis of the through rate.” 

After reviewing what the Commission said in Reconsign- 
ment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590, Disque said that the rule safeguarded 
the interests of the general public. 

“It discourages,” continued Disque, “the tramping of the 
cars from place to place, often over circuitous or otherwise 
unusual routes, to obtain the free use of railroad equipments as 
rolling warehouses while awaiting sales. All kinds of recon- 
signments, including cases where instructions are given before 
the arrival of the cars, entail some additional clerical and trans- 
portation service, tend to congest terminals and interfere with 
the orderly movement of traffic.” 

Disque said the rule had stood practically unchanged for 
about thirteen years, except that in several cases the Commis- 
sion condemned the application of a reconsignment charge at 
the next to the last destination on the ground that the combina- 
tion of locals fully compensated the carriers and furnished suf- 
ficient penalty against multiple reconsignments. He said that 
it was on account of such condemnation that the provision for 
the second reconsignment charge was recently canceled by the 
railroads. 

The examiner said the record established that the rule was 
hot unlawful as alleged. He said that whether the provision 
for the application of a reconsignment charge in addition to the 
combination of locals was unreasonable needed not to be de- 
cided, as there was no proof as to the payment of the charge 


on the shipment involved such as would support an award of 
reparation. 


LAMP POST ADJUSTMENT 


A downward revision of the rating and rates on iron and 
steel lamp posts from Canton, O., to destinations in official, west- 
ern trunk line and southwestern territories has been proposed 
by Examiner Paul Coyle in No. 23353, Union Metal Manufac- 
turing Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Coyle said that the Commission should find -unreasonable 
the less-than-carload rule 26 rating on posts from Canton to 
destinations in official territory to the extent it exceeded or 
might exceed fourth class. He said that the rates under that 
rating should be found not unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. He further recommended that the Commission find 
the carload rate unreasonable to destinations in the three ter- 
ritories mentioned to the extent that they exceeded those pre- 
scribed on electric wire poles in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 
I. C. C. 517, Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, and 
the rates prescribed in the southwestern revision. 

The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
the carload rates on the posts in question to destinations in 
southern territory and the less-than-carload rates to destinations 
in transcontinental territory were not and are not unreasonable. 
Coyle said that reparation should be denied because the rates 
prescribed for the future in the cases to be used as criteria in 
making new rates were general revisions and that the practice 
of the Commission in such cases had been to deny reparation. 


UNFINISHED COTTON FABRICS 


Examiuer Paul A. Colvin, in No. 23280, Kendall Co. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al., has recommended that the Commis- 
sion find not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial the rates on 
unfinished cotton fabrics in the original piece over all-rail and 
rail-ocean-and-rail routes from Edgefield, Camden and Newberry, 
S. C., and Thrift, N. C., to Slaterville, R. I., and Walpole, Mass. 
But he said that the existing fourth section departures should 
be authorized to continue pending prompt rate readjustment by 
the defendants. Those fourth section departures, he said, had 
not been justified for the future. 

Continuance of the present fourth section departures was 
recommended by the examiner in view of the fact that readjust- 
ment of the rates on the traffic involved in the complaint has 
been undertaken by the carriers. He said there had been dis- 
satisfaction by both the shippers and the carriers with the rates 
on cotton fabrics from the south and that the carriers, while 
cognizant of the many inconsistencies and realizing that a gen- 
eral revision of the rates had to be made, came to the conclusion 
that it would be impracticable to do so until after the eastern 
class rate revision had been accomplished. Upon the comple- 
tion of the eastern class rate task the southern lines appointed 
a committee to study the situation and to work out a permanent 
adjustment of rates on cotton piece goods to official territory. 
Colvin said that the report of that committee had not yet been 
announced. The carriers asked that the existing fourth section 
departures be authorized until the proposed revision was in- 
corporated in tariff form. He said that the defendants should 
take prompt action to publish the revised rates. If that was 
not done within a reasonable time, he added, the Commission 
should take appropriate steps in the matter. 


FERTILIZER REVISION 


Examiner E. L. Glenn, in No. 23361, Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Co. vs.. Alton & Eastern et al., has recommended that 
the Commission find unreasonable the rates on fertilizer from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to points in Illinois and Wisconsin, prescribe 
new ones and award reparation. 

Glenn said that in view of the facts in the Western trunk line 
class rates case, 164 I. C. C. 1, wherein the same basis of rates 
had been prescribed in northern Illinois and that part of 
southern Wisconsin lying south of the southern borders of Zone 
1 and extended Zone C, as set out in appendix (G) of the western 
trunk line case and in consideration of all other evidence in 
the instant case, the Commission should find that the rates 
from Indianapolis assailed, in so far as they applied on fer- 
tilizer to described points in northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin, were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded or might exceed, by the use of a 
carload minimum weight of 40,000 pounds, and for like distances, 
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the scale of distance rates prescribed in Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation vs. A. & W., 146 I. C. C. 419, and Rauh & Sons Fer- 
tilizer Co. vs. A. C. & Y., 146 I. C. C. 799, distances to be figured 
on the basis of short lines as required by the outstanding order 
in the Rauh case. 

* As to rates to points in northern Wisconsin, Glenn said that 
they should be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
by the use of a carload minimum of 40,000 pounds, the con- 
temporaneous commodity rates on sulphate of alumina, car- 
loads, from Kokomo, Ind., to the same destinations; and for the 
future wouJd be unreasonable to the extent they might exceed 
the Class E rates prescribed in the western trunk line case. 


SUBSTITUTE ON COTTON PIECE GOODS 


The Commission has issued a substitute proposed report, 
written by Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in No. 22362, Evansville 
Chamber of Commerce vs. A. B. & C. et al., in place of the one 
issued November 12. (See Traffic World, November 15, p. 
12099.) The proposed report, as promulgated and served on the 
parties, did not list all the apparances, so the report was not 
served on all those entitled to receive copies of it. On account 
of the failure to serve all entitled to receive the report the time 
for the filing of exceptions has been extended to December 29 
and the time for the filing of replies thereto has been extended 
to January 9. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


; Second-hand Iron Pipe 
No. 23639, S. Bender Iron & Supply Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one 
carload of second-hand iron pipe, Monticello, Fla., to El Dorado, 
Ark., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Sewer Pipe 


No. 235385, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. St. 
Louis-San Francisco et al. By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Rate, 
sewer pipe, Birmingham, Ala., to Fulton, Miss., unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
21 cents. Reparation and new rate proposed. 

Furniture 


* No. 23613, Spiegel, May, Stern Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rate, furniture, Richmond, Ind., to 
Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 47.5 cents, 
minimum 10,000 pounds, or 44 cents, minimum 12,000 pounds, 
both subject to Rule 34 and applicable on and after January 18, 
1930. Rate charged prior to that time inapplicable. Repara- 
tion proposed. 
Mules 


No. 23702, Burnet-Yount Horse & Mule Co. vs. Fort Worth 
& Denver City et al. By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Rate, mules, 
Wellington, Tex., to North Fort Worth, Tex., over interstate 
routes, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 41 cents. Rep- 
aration proposed. 
Fresh Beans 


No. 23751, Anton Ernst vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
By Examiner S. V. Markley. Rate and refrigeration charge, 
three carloads, fresh beans, Chicago, IIll., to New York, N. Y., 
unreasonable to the extent that the second class, any quantity, 
rate of $2.85 a hundred pounds, subject to a refrigeration 
charge of $7 a ton for the actual amount of ice supplied ex- 
ceeded or may exceed a rate of $1.53, minimum 18,000 pounds, 
subject to a stated refrigeration charge of $55.44 a car. New 
rate and charge and reparation proposed. 


Chipboard Cores 


No. 23342, National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Cores or 
tubes, made of chipboard and waste paper, in less than carloads, 
Kansas City, Mo., to Monticello, Ind., subject to rating of one 
and one-half times first class, under western and official classi- 
fication. Applicable ratings and rates not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 
Piling 
No. 22364. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
et al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
carload of piling, Bluffton, Ind., to Brewster, O., not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 
Cabbage 


No. 23499, Baker Produce Corporation et al. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. By Examiner William A. Disque. Rates, cabbage, 
any quantity, Norfolk, Va., to New York, N. Y., Jersey City and 
Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., unrea- 
sonable as applied to carload quantities, to the extent they ex- 
ceeded or may exceed the carload class rates under the con- 
temporaneously applicable classification. Reparation, Disque 
said, should be denied because the class rates applied by the 
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hundred pounds in connection with actual weights, and the 
actual weights of the shipments were unknown. He recom. 
mended that the Commission say that reasonable estimate 
weights or rates by the package equivalent to the class rates 
might be established for the future. 


Scrap Paper 
I, and S. No. 3497, scrap or waste paper, carloads, from, to 
and between points in southwestern territory. By Examiner 
D. C. Dillon. Proposed rates, scrap or waste paper, carloads, 
between points in southwestern territory and between points ip 
southwestern territory and points in eastern defined territories, 
not justified. Examiner recommends as a reasonable basis be. 
tween points in the southwest column 20 rates, minimum 28,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34 of the classification and column 175 
rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, subject to the same rule. Pro. 
posed that suspended schedules be ordered canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new ones in accordance with those 
conclusions. 
Wild Mustard Seed 
No. 23505, Wertz Seed Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Cc. J. Peterson. Combination rate, 77 cents, wild mustard seed, 
carload, Sioux City, Ia., to Philadelphia, Pa., applicable, but 
unreasonable, to the extent that the factor from Chicago, 545 
cents, to Philadelphia, exceeded or may exceed 28.5 cents. Rep- 
aration proposed. 
Auto Body Parts 
No. 23623, Seaman Body Corporation et al. vs. American 
Railway Express Co. et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. 
Dismissal proposed. Express rate, wooden automobile body 
parts, carloads, Pine Bluff, Ark., to Milwaukee, Wis., not unrea- 
sonable. 
Apples and Peaches 
No. 23776, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Proposes 
dismissal. Minimum weight assailed on apples and peaches, in 
a mixed carload, Big Island, Va., to Cincinnati, O., not unrea- 
sonable. Charges collected inapplicable, result in undercharge 
of $7.50. Applicable charges not unreasonable. 


Watermelons 
No. 23304, Sam Rosenthal et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al. By 
Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Dismissal recommended. Rates, water- 
melons, various points in Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas to 
Harlem River, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Cocoa 


No. 23672, Evans-Rich Manufacturing Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner W. K. Berryman. Proposes reparation of 
$1,215.43 on finding rates, cocoa, in bags, Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
those on cocoa in barrels. Case similar to Opler vs. Pennsyl- 
vania, 161 I. C. C. 97. 

Tomatoes 

No. 23615, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Com- 
merce. vs. Southern et al. By Examiner William G. Butts. 
Reparation recommended on finding rate, tomatoes, Homestead, 
Fla., to Lynchburg, Va., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 78 
cents. 


Second-Hand Burlap Bags 


No. 23698, Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. By 
Examiner L. H. Dishman. Recommends that Commission find 
rate, second-hand burlap bags, Rapid City, S. D., to Chicago, 
Ill., in violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates provision of 
section 4 of act, and unreasonable, past, present and future, to 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed $1.085, and award 
reparation. 

Coal 


No. 23562, Bluff City Lime & Stone Co. vs. Missouri-Illinois 
et al. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
bituminous coal, Herrin and West Frankfort, Ill., to Mosher, 
Mo., not unreasonable. 

Carbide of Calcium 


I. and S. No. 3130, part 14, southwestern rates, carbide of 
calcium, I. and S. No. 3369, consolidated southwestern cases, 
and No. 23395, National Carbide Sales Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Proposed rates, 
carbide of calcium from, to and between points in southwestern 
territory found not justified, suspended schedules ordered cal- 
celled without prejudice to the filing of new schedules, making 
rates on the basis of column 35 of first class rate of the south- 
western revision, and proceedings discontinued. Rates, carbide 
of calcium, Keokuk, Ia., to southwestern destinations unreason- 
able for the future to the extent they may exceed 35 per cent 
of the contemporaneously applicable first class rates from 
Keokuk to points in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
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Texas and Louisiana, both east and west of the Mississippi 
River. 


Fresh Meat 

No. 23580, Powers-Begg & Co. et al. vs. Wabash et al. By 
Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rates, fresh meat, carloads, Jacksonville, 
I, to Cleveland, O., and fresh meat with packing house 
products, in mixed carloads, to Indianapolis, Ind., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 53.5 cents to Cleveland and 31.5 
cents to Indianapolis. Reparation proposed. Rate, fresh meat 
jn mixed carloads with packing house products from Jackson- 
ville to Indianapolis, found unreasonable for the present and for 
the future to the extent it exceeds or may exceed 31.5 cents. 
Reparation proposed on shipments to Indianapolis. 


Cottonseed Meal 


No. 23594, Paris Flouring Co. vs. Bangor & Aroostook et al. 
By Examiner S. V. Markley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cotton- 
seed meal, Montgomery, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., and Louisville, 
Ky., to North Bangor, Me., not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Brass Ashes and Skimmings 
No. 23667, Federated Metals Corporation vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate, brass ashes and skim- 
mings, Chattanooga, Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed the rate of $5.29 a 
ton of 2,000 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds, in straight or 
mixed carloads. Recommends reparation and waiver of under- 
charge. 
Handling Charges on Bananas 


No. 23644, Corso & Lobianco et al. vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner S. V. Markley. Dismissal proposed. Rates charged 
for wharfage and handling between ship side and cars at Charles- 
ton, S. C., of imported bananas, destined to Pittsburgh and 
Donora, Pa., found applicable and not unreasonable. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In Finance No. 3753, excess income of the Great Western 
Railway Company, the Commission, by division 1, in a tentative 
recapture report, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $89,851.55 and has ordered that it pay that 
amount to the Commission on or before January 19. Filing of 
a protest by the carrier will stay the operation of the order 
pending the hearing and determination of such protest. The 
Commission found that the carrier had recapturable excess in- 
come of $28,337.72 for 1921; $3,804.94 for 1924; $29,238.62 for 
1926, and $28,470.27 for 1927. The value of the property for rate- 
making purposes was found as follows: Last ten months of 1920, 


$2,100,000; 1921, $2,120,000; 1922, $2,030,000; 1923, $1,970,000; 
1924, $1,965,000; 1925, $1,950,000; 1926, $1,925,000; and 1927, 
$1,910,000. Net railway operating income in excess of 6 per 


cent on these valuations was found to be excess income and 
one-half thereof payable to the government. 

In Finance No. 3970, excess income of Unity Railways Com- 
pany, the Commission, by division 1, in a tentative recapture 
report, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess income 
of $109,215.12. Deducting the amount of excess income already 
paid to the Commission, the carrier, according to the report, 
owes the government $33,238.95, which it has been ordered to 
pay on or before January 19. The order, as pointed out in the 
preceding case, is subject to protest and stay. The Commission 
found the carrier had recapturable excess income as follows: 
Last ten months of 1920, $1,256.31; 1923, $16,583.11; 1924, 
$9,746.68; 1925, $43,914.30; 1926, $37,714.72. The value of the 
property for rate-making purposes was found as follows: Last 
ten months 1920, $415,000; 1921, $410,000; 1922, $390,000; 1923, 
Sameee’ 1924, $395,000; 1925, $410,000; 1926, 415,000; 1927, 

,000. 


WESTERN MARYLAND CONTROL 


The Baltimore & Ohio, in No. 21032, Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., has asked the 
Commission to postpone further its order in that case, the 
Commission’s Clayton anti-trust proceedings in respect of the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s acquisition of the stock of the Western Mary- 
land, for six months from January 13. Inability of the peti- 
tioner to find a purchaser for the stock is assigned as the rea- 
son for the making of the request. 

In the order as originally put out the Baltimore & Ohio was 
directed to dispose of the Western Maryland stock within six 
months from January 13, 1930. Last June the Baltimore & Ohio 
obtained a six months’ extension of the effective date of the 
order on the ground that, although it was willing to comply 
with the Commission’s requirement, it was at that time unable 
to affect a sale of the stock either to a railroad in accordance 
with the Commission’s complete plan for the consolidation of 
railroads, or with any assurance of an ultimate purchaser in 
accord with that plan as it stood or as it might be modified. 
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MILEAGE SCALES FOR SALT 


Testimony of carrier witnesses at the Chicago hearing in 
the general salt rate investigation, docket 17000, the so-called 
Hoch-Smith docket, which began December 10, as to their 
views of the way in which salt rates should be harmonized, 
favored mileage scales. In addition to Commissioner Meyer 
and Examiner Hay, three state commissioners were on the 
bench. They were Commissioners Montgomery, of Kansas; 
Condler, of Arkansas, and Harding, of N. D. The Chicago hear- 
ing is the sixth held since taking of testimony began at the same 
place last September, and is to be followed by three more. 
Under the program, the carriers will complete their proposals 
for rates, and their defence of those proposals, at this hearing, 
cross-examination being deferred. The only exception is that 
the transcontinental lines, who have as yet not appeared, are to 
present their proposals and case at the hearing scheduled for 
San Francisco, following the Chicago hearing. 

The case involves all salt rates in the country, some three 
dozen formal complaint cases having been consolidated with 
the general investigation, including the southern salt case, 
which was reopened for that purpose. 


With only one or two minor exceptions, the carriers’ pro- 
posals ask that rates be related by percentages to first class 
rates. A split basis, one set of rates for package and mixed 
shipments and another for shipments of bulk salt, has been 
proposed by carriers in Official Territory thus far heard, as 
well as by lines serving Louisiana mines. The proposals of the 
Southern, Western Trunk Line, Southwestern and Northern 
carriers ask the establishment of a single basis, applicable to 
both bulk and package shipments. 

In addition to completion of their proposals, the carrier wit- 
nesses who appeared the first two days of the hearing, gave 
extensive rate testimony in support of the reasonableness of 
the rates that would result; operating testimony was introduced, 
showing the conditions under which the traffic is handled in the 
different territories, and the complete results of traffic tests 
ordered by the Commission, showing movement of the com- 
modity in the territories for alternating months in 1929, begin- 
ning with January, were introduced. With the exception noted, 
all carrier testimony, on direct, must be in at the conclusion of 
this hearing, it was announced. 


The proposals made by the carrier representatives at the 
former Chicago hearing (see Traffic World, Sept. 27, p. 741) 
as to the basis to be applied in the different territories were 
little altered by the amplifications at this time. 


Harold Sherer, commerce agent, Southern Pacific, appear- 
ing for lines serving the Louisiana producers, defended the 
earlier proposal of those lines, which was that two scales be 
instituted, the one on bulk shipments being about 80 per cent 
of that applicable to package and mixed shipments. The scales, 
while not strictly related to the first class rates, were said to 
approximate, for package shipments, 22% per cent of the first 
class rates, and, for bulk shipments, 18% per cent of first class 


‘rates. 


The southern proposal, introduced for the first time, contem- 
plates a single scale 21 per cent of the k-2 scale of the south- 
eastern class rate case docket 13494, on a minimum of 45,000 
pounds. It was outlined by L. V. Crane, assistant to vice- 
president, Southern Railway, and E. R. Roby, commerce agent, 
L. & N. 


The Central Freight Association proposal, presented and 
defended by Walter Kelly, member of the auxiliary committee, 
Central Freight Association, was that rates 27144 per cent of 
the first class scale ordered in the eastern class rate case be 
applied on shipments of package salt, in connection with a mini- 
mum of 45,000 pounds, and rates 22% per cent of first class 
be applied to the bulk shipments. In connection with the latter, 
a minimum of 100,000 pounds was asked, except where the 
marked capacity of the car was less than that. In that event, 
the minimum should conform to marked capacity, according to 
the proposal, except that in no instance should the minimum, 
on the lower rates, be less than 80,000. 


C. N. Richards, assistant general freight agent, Wabash, 
presented an individual proposal for the Wabash, asking that 
its rates be made 25 per cent of first class, on shipments from 
Detroit to the Mississippi River and west, with no split between 
rates applicable to the two types of shipments. In the case of 
shipments between Detroit and Chicago, he asked that an ex- 
ception to his general proposal be made, because of water com- 
petition. In that connection, his request was that the existing 
rate be allowed to stand, which, he said, was about 16 per cent 
of the first class rate. 


In response to a question from E. Rigg, Wabash, as to 
what his proposal had been on shipments to St. Louis, Mr. 
Richards said that, though in his direct testimony he had not 
suggested that such shipments be treated differently from ship- 
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ments to other Mississippi River points and west, it might be 
desirable to make an exception of them. 

Witnesses representing western trunk line carriers did not 
alter the proposal made at the first Chicago hearing for that 
territory by A. F. Cleveland, of the C. & N. W., for rates 25 per 
cent of first class on all salt. Mr. Rigg, who complicated that 
W. T. L. picture at the earlier hearing by asking that a com- 
petitive adjustment with shipments from the east be made be- 
tween Kansas producing fields and Missouri River points and 
east of there, made a further amendation of his proposal by 
asking that, if the Commission should listen to his competitors 
and institute a different level of rates on bulk salt from that 
applied to package and mixed shipments, the same be done in 
the territory served by the Rock Island. It was not his wish 
that shippers served by his line be treated any differently than 
were their competitors, though he thought the same rates 
should apply to all shipments. 

New England and Trunk Line carriers were yet to be heard 
from, but it was understood they would follow the lines laid 
down by Mr. Kelly in their proposals. There were, at the end 
of December 11, a number of other representatives of individ- 
ual lines, such as the Burlington, Great Northern, and others 
to testify. 

It was thought that the testimony would be concluded 
December 12, when the hearing would be adjourned to January 
12, at San Francisco. At that place, both carrier and shipper 
testimony will be received. There will follow two more hear- 
ings at Chicago, set for January 22 and February 25. The first 
of those is for completion of shipper and producer testimony, 
and the last for cross-examination of carrier witnesses and 
rebuttal. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8566, authorizing the Algers, Wins- 
low & Western Railway Company to issue (1) $250,000 of first-mort- 
gage 6 per cent serial gold bonds to be sold at not less than 95 and 
accrued interest, and the proceeds applied to the construction of an 
extension; and (2) $252,000 of general-mortgage 6 per cent sinking- 
fund gold bonds and 5,000 shares of common capital stock without 
nominal or par value in | ge for two lines of railroad heretofore 
authorized to be acquired, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8516, authorizing the Southern 
Pacific Company to operate under trackage rights over a part of the 
line of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company in Sonoma county, 
Calif., approved. 

Report and certificate in F, D. No. 8523, authorizing the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company to abandon, and the New York Central 
Railroad Company to abandon operation of a branch line of railroad 
in Otsego County, Mich., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8543, authorizing the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company to acquire and operate a line 
of railroad in LaSalle county, Ill., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8612. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to acquire 
joint interest in and to operate with the Oregon Electric Railway 
Co., over the proposed line of railroad described in application of 
Oregon Electric in Finance No. 8148, in Lane county, Ore., extending 
from Engineer’s Station 310 plus 94.5 on the Coos Bay line of the 
Southern Pacific to the Siuslaw River and extending from a point in 


section 15, township 19 south, range 5 west, to Panther, a total of’ 


about 35 miles. 

Finance No. 8607. Northern Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to build an extension one and one-half miles long from a connection 
with its main line near its passenger depot at Butte, Mont., to a 
connection with the line of the Timber Butte Electric Railway and 
thence over tracks of the Timber line to serve an industrial district. 

Finance No. 8608. The Connecting Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. first mortgage 
4% ed cent bonds in the principal amount of $2,032,000, in partial 
reimbursement of indebtedness. The Pennsylvania asks authority to 
guarantee the bonds. 

Finance No. 8609. Lake Decatur & Eastern Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Decatur township, 
Macon county, Ill., embracing 17.72 miles of main and side tracks. 
The property is to be acquired from the A. E, Staley Manufacturing 
Co., which has operated it on the terminal allowance basis. 

Finance No. 8610. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way Co. asks authority to abandon and remove approximately 18 
miles of railway between Birchwood and Reserve, in Sawyer county, 
Wis. The line was built in 1903 for purpose of transporting logs and 
timber. Applicant said the timber resources along the line had been 
exhausted. 

Finance No. 8606. Carolina Railroad Co. asks authority to aban- 
don its 14 miles of line in Greene and Lenoir counties, N. C. 

Finance No. 8611. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue $19,730,000 of 5 per cent general and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds, series D, to sell $13,000,000 of the issue and to pledge the 
remainder. Proceeds from the sale of the bonds will be used to re- 
imburse the treasury and to acquire $4,970,000 of Louisiana division 
branch lines first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 11759, Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral et al. Complainants ask for supplemental order authorizing 
and directing defendants to pay to Rogers Candy Co. the sum of 
$149.90 and to A. J. Lyon & So., the sum of $16.91, with interest 
at 6 per cent per annum from dates of payment, as reparation for 
charges heretofore found by Commission to be unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

No. 22050, L. E. Lichford vs. Southern. 
a reopening thereof. 

No. 22152, Noonan-Lawrence vs. S. A. L. et al. 


Complainant asks 


Complainant 
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asks for reconsideration by entire Commission on record as 
made. 
No. 22219, Seele Brothers Grain Co. vs. C. & A. et al. Com. 


‘ plainant asks for a rehearing or oral argument therein. 


No. 13839, Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. A. & W, 
et al. Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Maria 
ask for modification of order entered herein on June 2, 1925. 

No. 18650, Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pennsylvania 
et al., and related cases, and No. 21670, Hannaford Brothers 
Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants ask for rehearing, rear. 
gument, reconsideration, and for modification of order concern. 
ing rates on berries from Peninsula. 

I. and S. 3253, naval stores from southern points to eastern 
destinations. Protestants, Columbia Naval Stores Co. of Dela. 
ware, Savannah Traffic Bureau, Naval Stores Section of Savan- 
nah Board of Trade, Brunswick Traffic Bureau, and Downing 
Co., Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., and Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce, Naval Stores Committee, ask for reargument and 
reconsideration. 

No. 21721 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Baker-Nagel Co. et al. vs, 
A. & S. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective 
date of order indefinitely, or in the alternative, that such order 
be postponed until Commission’s decision in reopened Con- 
solidated Southwestern cases. 

No. 21112, Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. N. O. G. N, 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening of this proceeding and a 
rehearing herein. 

No. 22192, J. B. Preston vs. C. C. & O. et al. Richmond 
Mica Corporation asks for modification of description in re mica 
schist. 

No. 13535, et al., consolidated southwestern cases, supple- 
mental fourth section order 9500 and 9600. Texas cotton mills, 
members of Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, repre. 
senting twenty-three of largest cotton mills in states, ask for 
modification of order of Commission dated October 13, 1930, in 
these proceedings. 

Finance No. 7747, in the matter of application of Abilene 
& Southern for authority to construct a line of railroad in 
Texas. Interveners, Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe and Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe ask for reopening to take further evidence. 

No. 204458, Washburn, Crosby Co. vs. G. N. et al. Northern 
Pacific asks for reconsideration by Commission and for oral 
argument. 

No. 19688, Sub. 2, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. 
Norfolk Southern. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., com- 
plainant in Sub. 2, United States Fisheries’ Association, Southern 
Fisheries’ Association and Southern Traffic League, interveners, 
ask for rehearing in its second supplemental petition. 

No. 21195, Lowe Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross Railroad 
et al. and No. 21225, Kaydeross Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydeross 
Railroad et al. Complaints ask for reopening and reargument. 

No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant 
asks for a rehearing therein, in so far as the shipments to Gard- 
ner, Winston, and Zolfo Springs, Fla., are concerned. 

No. 19747, Morris Gofnick et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Com- 
plainant asks for a reconsideration therein by full Commission. 

No. 24019, Do/More Chair Co. vs. A. & R. et al. and No. 
24021, Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Delaware & Hudson 
asks for the dismissal of the complaint as to it, for want of 
jurisdiction. 

No. 21517, Middle Creek R. R. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks for rehearing. 

No. 20902, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant in a second petition asks for reopening, reconsideration, 
modification of opinion and order, and/or in the alternative, rear- 
gument before the Commission in banc and/or in the further 
alternative rehearing. 

No. 21721 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Baker-Nagel Co. et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. Carriers defendants herein by J. E. Johanson, 
ask that the Commission’s order entered October 22, 1930, be 
modified by postponing present effective date, January 26, 1931, 
for a period of sixty days, or until March 27, 1931. 


M. P. UNIFICATION 


Arguments were made December 11 in Finance No. 7470, 
Missouri Pacific unification, reopened for that specific purpose, 
on whether the Missouri Pacific should be required to maintain 
general offices and shops at Palestine, Tex., and whether it 
should be required to maintain existing routes as if there had 
been no unification of its lines in Texas. One of the lines taken 
over was party to an agreement to maintain offices and shops at 
Palestine. Time for the presentation of the issues was allotted 
to Charles L. Black and Nelson Phillips, for the city of Palestine; 
S. W. Moore, for the Kansas City Southern; C. S. Burg, for the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; F. L. Wallace, for the Burlington-Rock 
Island; and C. A. deGersdorff and Frank Andrews for the 
‘Missouri Pacific. The latter is resisting the making of require 
ments of the sort indicated. 
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CONTROL OF WHEELING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Allegation that the trustee to whom the stock of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie had been transferred by the Nickel Plate in 
accordance with the Commission’s Clayton anti-trust order was 
nullifying the intent of the Commission was made to the Com- 
mission on December 10 by C. F. Taplin, counsel for the Pitts- 
purgh & West Virginia, in the arguments on that day in Finance 
No. 6486, application of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia for 
guthority to acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

“The trustee has never done anything other than put a 
rubber stamp of approval of things done by the men who con- 
trolled the stock before they surrendered it to him,” declared 
Mr. Taplin. He made the declaration in answer to an inquiry 
by Commissioner Mahaffie as to the accuracy of an assertion 
that the Wheeling & Lake Erie, in accordance with the policy 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie controlling interest, gave less 
tonnage to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia than the latter gave 
to the former. Mr. Taplin said that the policy of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie was the policy of the Nickel Plate. 

“Doesn’t the trustee operate the Wheeling & Lake Erie?” 
asked Mr. Eastman. 

“He doesn’t operate anything other than the federal reserve 
bank of which he is the head,” declared Mr. Taplin. 

Later that question arose as to how the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie became an intervener in this case. Mr. Taplin said that 
it intervened in accordance with the vote of its board of direc- 
tors, the majority of which, he pointed out, was still as it had 
been before the stock was trusteed. 

“Hasn’t the trustee done anything about this intervention?” 
asked Mr. Eastman. 

“Nothing other than use his rubber stamp,” retorted Mr. 
Taplin, who added that the situation constituted the greatest 
injustice ever perpetrated, in that the Clayton law order had 
left things unchanged. Of course, he added, it made no dif- 
ference to the Nickel Plate how long the trusteeship lasted, in- 
asmuch as the order of the Commission had not brought about 
any change and inasmuch as the New York Central and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, before the making of the order of divestment 
as to the stock they held, had transferred their holdings to a 
Van Sweringen holding corporation. 

Later in the argument W. S. Bronson, also speaking for the 
applicant, declared that, in his opinion, if the Pennsylvania 
had not set its subsidiary holding corporations to work, the 
Van Sweringen holding companies would have acquired all the 
stock of the roads in the eastern district that were needed to 
round out the systems the Commission, in its complete plan, had 
said, were needed. The Van Sweringen companies had blocked 
the plans of the Commission anyhow, he said. 

Bronson said that the Commission should give credit to 
the Pennsylvania for its work in the eastern district. As he 
saw the work of that system it was in aid of and not in opposi- 
tion to the plans of the Commission. 

“I know that because I was in a conference in which Mr. 
tterbury and other Pennsylvania officers specifically said that 
they would transfer the holdings of their companies in the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley to 
the Taplins or any others who might be working to create the 
fifth system, No. 7 in the eastern district,” said Mr. Bronson. 

“I don’t believe in holding companies,” added the speaker, 
“and if I had been a member of this Commission I would have 
gone to the Attorney General as soon as these holding com- 
panies began buying the stock of railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce and had them indicted under section 20a. (The 
one that forbids issuance of securities without permission from 
the Commission and prescribes penalties therefor.) I see no 
difference between the holding company and the carrier the 
stock of which it holds.” 

“If you were a member of this Commission,” observed Com- 
Missioner Aitchison, “you would find you had ten colleagues,” 
the insinuation being that Bronson might find it impossible to 
get five colleagues to agree with him on such a course. 

The Bronson propositions were that the proposal of the 
applicant was in accordance with the consolidation plan of the 
Commission, that, notwithstanding the hostile attitude of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie in the furnishing of data to show savings, 
the applicant had shown that there could be a saving of $1,200,- 
000 and that the plan of the Taplins could be put through be- 
cause the Pennsylvania, which, in his estimation had saved the 
eastern situation by buying up the stock of roads needed in 
the fifth system, was on record as being willing to transfer that 
stock to the fifth system. The Pennsylvania, he said, should not 
be criticized for what it had done in defense of itself and of the 
Preservation of the status upon which the Commission had 
based its plan for five systems in the east. 

Answering criticisms based on the alleged piecemeal char- 
acter of the applicant’s proposal, Mr. Taplin said that the making 
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of piecemeal mergers leading to consolidations was the only 


feasible method under the law. In answer to a suggestion that 
the amendment of its application by the Pittsburgh & ‘West 
Virginia was made on account of the Pennroad’s acquisition of 
the Taplin stock in the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Mr. Taplin 
said there was no connection between the two at all. He also 
denied a suggestion, from Nickel Plate sources, that the Pennsyl- 
vania planned to control the fifth system, citing in support 
thereof the declarations, of record, of Pennsylvania officers of 
their willingness to turn their holdings over to the fifth system. 
Mr. Taplin said that the Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s applica- 
tion was amended on account of the suggestions from the Com- 
mission for a clarification of its proposals. 

Mr. Taplin said that in substance the case had resolved 
itself into a contest between the Taplin interest and the Nickel 
Plate for control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie notwithstanding 
that the Commission had ordered the Nickel Plate to divest itself 
of Wheeling & Lake Erie stock. He said he had vigorously 
opposed the intervention of the Nickel Plate in this case said 
that the Wheeling & Lake Erie could surely not be heard to 
object to any one becoming a holder of its stock. But he said 
that there was an interest in good berths in the Wheeling organ- 
ization, with a president at a salary of $50,000 a year, a general 
manager at the same figure and the law firm of its president 
doing the company’s legal work. 

Mr. Taplin said that the Taplins had tried to get the stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the stock of the Western 
Maryland, the latter from the Baltimore & Ohio. That cor- 
poration he acquitted of any desire to block the consolidation 
plans of the Commission. He suggested that there was no op- 
portunity to get the stock held by the Van Sweringens so long 
as the Nickel Plate took the position that it held the stock and 
proposed to hold it—unless the Commission exercised its power, 
under the Clayton law. 

In answer to questions from the bench Mr. Taplin admitted 
that the Commission did not have the power to require one 
railroad to sell stock to another. 

“But,” he added, “the Nickel Plate has not rounded out its 
system. It must still come to this Commission for authority to 
do certain things. This Commission could suggest to that com- 
pany that before it came asking for anything more that it help 
the Commission to carry out its plan.” 

Mr. Taplin said that undoubtedly the Commission could 
say to any company that it might not sell stock to this, that or 
some other railroad. He said that the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia had made an offer for the stock of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and other roads, namely, the cost to the holders. He 
pointed out that in earlier cases the Nickel Plate had conceded 
that the Wheeling and the P. & W. Va. should go together into 
whatever system one might be allotted to. Now, he said, it 
was not willing to say that. 

Answering specific questions Mr. Taplin said the applicant 
was willing to go forward with plans for the fifth system, pay- 
ing the prices for stock it had offered or such other terms as 
to prices that the Commission would say would be just and 
reasonable. He also said that the applicant was willing to 
accept conditions requiring it to maintain existing routes, al- 
though he doubted whether the Commission legally could re- 
quire it to give up its long haul under section 15(4). 


Commissioner Mahaffie precipitated a renewal of the alle- 
gations of control of Wheeling policies by the Nickel Plate by 
asking whether the record showed the predominating inter- 
change of tonnage between the applicant and the Wheeling to 
which he had referred as being lop-sided because the Nickel 
Plate would not allow the Wheeling to give as much tonnage 
as it received, adding that that was done on the plea of pre- 
serving the long haul for the Wheeling. 

Adverting to the testimony about the coal mine interests 
of his brother as a reason why the Taplin plan should not be 
approved, Attorney Taplin called attention to the fact that the 
interest of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley roads, 
Van Sweringen properties, in the lake cargo coal trade, were 
not on the side of the Wheeling but against it, while the inter- 
est of the Taplin mining companies was in the northern part 
of the lake cargo coal fields. 

Opposition to the plan of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
by the Wheeling & Lake Erie and by the Nickel Plate was 
grounded largely on the propositions that the applicant had not 
shown that the acquisition would be in the public interest, that 
it had not shown that it could acquire the property desired or 
that the terms and conditions of the acquisition would he just 
and reasonable. 

The Nickel Plate, at the hearing, made a motion to dismiss 
the proceeding. That motion was denied by division 4. It was 
renewed at this argument, and, as W. A. Colston, its general 
counsel, said, the motion was based on the record. 

“This is not a tribunal for absolution and the remission 
of sins,” said Mr. Colston, who had said that the Pittsburgh & 
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West Virginia had made a record of failure and of having done 
things it should not have done and was now in the attitude of 
asking for absolution and the remission of sins. 

John H. Agate, assistant general counsel, devoted himself 
primarily to reasons for dismissal of the proceeding, adding to 
the reasons before set forth the fact that the Pennsyivania, the 
principal competitor of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia controlled the stock of the appli- 
cant, the Pennsylvania interest representing more than seventy- 
five per cent of the outstanding stock. 

“The applicant seems to think that in some way the Com- 
mission can compel the Nickel Plate to sell its Wheeling & 
Lake Erie stock,” said Mr. Agate. “It seems to think that this 
Commission, by some use of the Clayton act, bring about the 
thing it desires and assumes that the Clayton act was written 
pd its benefit and that its pains and penalties will inure to 
tself.” 

The applicant, he said, had said that it would pay for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stock what the Nickel Plate had paid 
for it. Mr. Agate said that that would not be fair to the Nickel 
Plate. In fact, he said there was no record to show that what 
the applicant had proposed would be fair and reasonable or in 
the public interest. 

W. H. Boyd, also in opposition, pointed out the financial 
connection between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Pennroad Corporation. Seven of the eight Pennroad officers, 
he said, were Pennsylvania officers. He also said that in stock 
flotation literature it was pointed out that the Pennroad was 
“an instrumentality” of the Pennsylvania “and in its interests.” 
The Pennroad’s investment in Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock, 
he said, was in 222,930 shares at $170 a share, or a total of 
$37,800,000 in a property that paid, over a number of years, a 
return of 6 per cent. He asserted that what stock was still 
credited to Mr. Taplin, head of the minority interest in the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, was owned by the Pennroad and that 
today that property, indirectly, was operating the applicant. 

Mr. Boyd contended that what Mr. Lee of the Pennroad had 
been reported as having said to Mr. Taplin about the resale of 
the applicant’s stock to the Taplin associates was meaningless, 
saying that it amounted to a declaration that “we will sell if 
your plans go through on terms satisfactory to us.” 

A. P. Martin, general solicitor for the Wheeling & Lake 


Erie, said that there were 32 common points between the Wheel- - 


ing & Lake Erie and the Pennsylvania and that 70 per cent of 
the traffic of the former was competitive, that is, could be car- 
ried by either road. He said that their coal traffic was com- 
petitive and that Mr. Taplin, the owner of many mines and 
the selling agent for others, was in competition with the mines 
on the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Further, Mr. Martin contended 
that the savings in maintenance, claimed by the other side, were 
or could be made possible only by slighting the roads in that 
respect. He showed figures indicating, as he said, that that 
had been done on the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. That was 
denied by Mr. Taplin. Mr. Martin also said that the broad ques- 
tion in this case was as to whether the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
should go into system No. 6 or into system No. 7 without a 
record on which to base such a decision. 

Mr. Colston earnestly argued that the proceeding should 
be dismissed. Therefore, he said, he was renewing, on the record, 
that motion which had been denied by division 4. 


Commissioner Farrell suggested that the position of the 
Nickel Plate was that it objected to the Pennsylvania getting 
indirect control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Mr. Colston did 
not deny the suggestion but immediately proceeded with his 
plan to show that the applicant had not shown that the acqui- 
sition would be in the public interest. Nor, said he, had the 
applicant shown that it could buy the stock of the Wheeling or 
that it could buy stock if anybody offered to sell. 


Mr. Colston said that the Nickel Plate was not trying to 
have the complete consolidation plan changed but that it was 
insisting upon the case being tried on the merits, prosaic as 
they might be, and not upon criminations and recriminations. 
He said there were only two questions in the case. First, 
whether the proposal was in the public interest, and, second, 
whether the terms were just and reasonable. Private interests 
of the parties, he said, were of no importance. On the merits, 
he said the Nickel Plate was asking for dismissal. On the 
point of public interest, he said, nine exceptions filed by the 
Nickel Plate to the proposed report of the examiner, which was 
to have the application denied without prejudice, Mr. Colston 
said, covered that question. He said that other cases could 
not be lugged into this one. 


“TI can’t just get that,” said Commissioner Aitchison. “If 
the public interest is involved why can’t other cases be brought 
in? We are not here merely calling balls and strikes.” 

“But we’re merely asking for orderly procedure,” answered 
Mr. Colston, “to keep this case to the issues presented by the 
application and what may be called related cases. Of course, 
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if what we have shown in our testimony constrains you ty 
modify the consolidation plan, we cannot object but we have 
not asked for a change nor are We arguing such a proposition 
If we ask a change we will come with a complete, not a half. 
baked plan.” 

Mr. Colston said that the applicant could not lug in the 
Connellsville extension case and expect the Nickel Plate tg 
oppose that extension and thereby give the applicant an 9). 
portunity for an emotional appeal. But he said the applicant 
had brought that case into this one in its brief. He said the 
Nickel Plate had opposed that not because it was opposed to 
the routes that would be opened but because it thought the 
plan too expensive and less desirable than construction on ap. 
other location. The Nickel Plate, he said, had benefited from 
the construction of that line because the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, on account of it, had opened some routes that theretofore 
had been closed to the Nickel Plate. 

A question from the bench caused Mr. Colston to go ex. 
tensively into testimony about diversion of traffic which he said 
a witness for the applicant had given, based on the assumption 
of union of the Wabash, Wheeling & Lake Erie and the ap 
plicant. 

As to economies, Mr. Colston suggested that they would be 
accomplished by putting Wheeling & Lake Erie men out and 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia men in. That, he suggested, would 
not be a good thing to say just now. He also suggested that 
cutting of maintenance was contemplated as a method of ac. 
complishing economies by the proposed merger. 

In conclusion he said the applicant has failed to make a 
case and that, therefore, the proceeding should be dismissed, 
adding that the opposition did not think it necessary to call the 
applicant hard names to show that the Commission should dis. 
miss the proceeding. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Denial of the petitions of western and eastern railroads for 
reconsideration in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class 
rates, has been asked by the traffic bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sioux City, Ia., the Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Joseph, Mo., the Chamber of Commerce of Atchison, Kan., the 
Chamber of Commerce of Leavenworth, Kan., and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Cudahy Packing Company and Armour and Company 
have asked the Commission to deny the petitions of eastern and 
western carriers for reopening in No. 17000, part 2, western 
trunk line class rates. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce in No. 17000, part 
2, western trunk line class rates, has asked the Commission to 
deny the petition of official classification lines for modification. 


B. OF L. CASE REOPENED 

The National Industrial Traffic League will take no part in 
reopened No. 4844, the bill of lading case hearing on which a 
hearing on the carbon copies of the original bill of lading will 
be held by Examiner Simons, in Washington, on December 18. 
(See Traffic World, November 29, p. 1334.) Announcement to 
that effect is made by J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the 
League, in his circular No. 1248. 

This abstinence on the part of that organization is due to 
the fact that at its recent annual meeting held in New York 
it adopted a report of its bill of lading committee recommending 
that no action be taken on the matter and that the subject be 
stricken from the League’s docket. 


TEXAS SCRAP IRON AND STEEL RATES 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has issued an order 
revising the carload rates on scrap iron and steel. It granted 
the petitions of the Waste Material Dealers’ Association of 
Texas, the Fort Worth Freight Bureau, and the San Antonio 
Freight Bureau asking that intrastate transportation of scrap 
iron and steel, carloads, rates based 15 per cent of the current 
first class rates, minimum weight 50,000 pounds, and rates 
based 1214 per cent of the current first class rates, minimum 
weight 75,000 pounds, be prescribed. The two bases are to be 
used alternatively. The commission also granted a supplemental 
petition of the Fort Worth Freight Bureau to include old rails 
for remelting or rerolling in the scrap iron or steel description. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 3537, iron and steel articles from C. F. A. 
territory to Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin via rail and 
lake carriers, assigned for December 11, at Youngstown, 0. 
before Examiner Fleming, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 23410, Epstein-Douglas Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. 
R. R. et al., assigned for December 12, at Boston, Mass., before 
Examiner Sullivan, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CLAYTON CASE 


Within six months the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
is subsidiary, the Pennsylvania Company, must divest them- 
glves of the stock of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and 
of the Wabash Railway Company acquired by the Pennsylvania 


Company. 

An order requiring that this be done has been entered by 
the Commission in No. 22260, Interstate Commerce Commission 
ys, Pennsylvania Railroad Company and Pennsylvania Ccm- 
pany, on a finding that the respondents, by the acquisition of 
the stock, violated the Clayton anti-trust act. 

Commissioner Aitchison was the only member of the Com- 
mission to note a dissent to the decision. 

Three controlling issues were presented by the case, said 
the Commission, which decided each adversely to the carriers. 
These issues were set forth as follows: 


Were the Lehigh Valley and the Wabash stocks acquired, either 
directly or indirectly, by the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

May the effect of the acquisition of Lehigh Valley and Wabash 
stocks be to substantially less competition between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and either or both of the carriers whose stocks were acquired, 
or to restrain commerce in any section or community? 

Were the acquisition of stock within the exception (of the Clay- 
ton act) applicable fo corporations purchasing stock solely for in- 
vestment and not using the same by voting or otherwise to bring 
about, or in attempting to bring about, the substantial lessening of 
competition? 


The Commission pointed out that W. W. Atterbury was 
president and director of both the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
of the Pennsylvania Company. It said 12 persons served on both 
boards of directors, and that all principal officers of the one 
corporation served the other in similar capacities. After review- 
ing further the relationship between the two companies, the 
Commission said that if the facts did not establish an implied 
agency, “the alternative deduction must be that the relationship 
is still closer than that of principal and agent, the Pennsylvania 
Company being ...a mere ‘department’ of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Under these circumstances it must be held that, 
giving all possible recognition to the separate incorporation of 
the Pennsylvania Company, the stocks, if not directly acquired, 
were indirectly acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad, within 
the meaning of the statute.” 


On the second issue of substantial lessening of competition, 
the Commission, in part, said: 


Assuming, though not admitting, that respondents have legal 
ground for their contention that the law requires the showing of 
probability of substantial lessening of competition, the record seems 
ample to meet the additional test. As already stated, the president 
of the company testified that in acquiring the stocks there was no 
thought of suppressing competition, and it is urged by respondents 
upon the evidence of their witnesses that no steps have been taken 
as the result of the stock acquisitions to change the previous prac- 
tices in the solicitation of traffic for the respective lines. It was in 
fact testified that if there has been any change it has been in the 
direction of increased effort on the part of the respective companies 
to secure traffic during recent months. Presumably, however, this 
intensity of effort is due to the general decrease in available traffic 
rather than to any change in policy. It is obvious that the ultimate 
effects of the acquisition of control through stock are not to be 
judged by immediate developments. According to the testimony of 
respondents’ principal witness, the predominant purpose of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in acquiring the stocks of the Lehigh Valley 
and the Wabash was to secure such influence in the management of 
those companies as to insure their cooperation, if not the actual 
use of their facilities, in improving the routes of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between certain important gateways, particularly New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis. According to the record, nearly one- 
half of the outstanding stock of both the Lehigh Valley and the 
Wabash is now held by the Pennsylvania Company or under its con- 
trol. Exhibits from annual reports to us show that, apart from these 
holdings, the stocks of both companies are widely scattered. Reports 
of stockholders’ meetings of the Lehigh Valley and the Wabash held 
during the past five years show that the present holdings of the 
Pennsylvania interests would in every case have constituted more, 
and in some cases much more, than 50 per cent of the total stock 
voted at those meetings. In our decision in Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. Co., 160 I. C. C. 785, in which 
we considered the effect of the acquisition of a controlling proportion 
of stock of the Western Maryland by the Baltimore & Ohio, we said: 

“Since the admitted purpose of the acquisitions of stock, so far 
as they may be made to contribute to that purpose, was to unify 
operations and policies of the respondent and the Western Maryland, 
it necessarily follows that the accomplishment of the purpose would 
completely eliminate both the actual and the potential competition 
that existed prior to the acquisition of the stock by respondent and 
any that may exist now.” ... 

Where parallel lines are under common control, it is a necessary 
assumption that the controlling corporation will not resort to re- 
ductions in rates or additionally expensive service in order to divert 
traffic from one line to the other, or suffer it to be done. 


The Commission then took up the contention of respondents 
that as the acquisition of the stocks were an investment and 
as it had not been shown that the stocks acquired had been used 
by voting or otherwise in the substantial lessening of competi- 
tion, the purchase fell within the exception of section 7 of the 
Clayton act. The Commission said the success of respondents’ 
Contention would have the result of practically nullifying the 
section as a whole “since it would be exceedingly difficult to 
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establish by proof that competition had been substantially les- 
sened by reason of specific acts in the use of stocks.” Con- 
tinuing, the Commission said: 


The purchases of Lehigh Valley and Wabash stocks by the Penn- 
sylvania gave no indication of direct financial profit at the time 
the purchases were made. Computations made by our bureau of 
inquiry and presented in its brief, the correctness of which has not 
been questioned by respondents, indicate that up to April 30, 1930, 
the cost to the Pennsylvania in interest paid and in interest lost on 
securities sold to finance the purchases amounted to about $9,072,- 
006.25, which exceeds by $2,590,694.29 the amount of the dividends 
received on the stock acquired. It should be noted that the common 
stock of the Wabash acquired by the Pennsylvania, amounting to 
$36,290,000, par value, had never paid a dividend. We find that the 
purchases of stock here in question were not made solely for invest- 
ment, within the meaning of the Clayton act. 

According to the testimony of the president of the Pennsylvania 
corporations, the principal purpose of the acquisitions of the Lehigh 
Valley and Wabash stocks was to secure interests in important lines 
needed by the Pennsylvania Railroad to round out its transportation 
system—the same properties being under consideration for other dis- 
position in developing transportation systems in eastern territory. 
However, we are unable to attach weight to this fact. Whether 
the purchases were made primarily for the suppression of competi- 
tion or whether that effect would follow merely as an incident to 
the accomplishment of the larger purpose is a question which we 
have no right to consider in applying the law to the facts. While 
it is true that the transportation act, 1920, marked a substantial 
departure from previous governmental policy in the matter of com- 
petition between railroad companies, we are unable to close our 
eyes to the fact that Congress required that in the administration 
of that act competition should be preserved as fully as possible, and 
to that end it left the Clayton act in full force and effect, providing, 
however, in section 5 (8) of the interstate commerce act, that its 
operation might be suspended by us in order to authorize acquisitions 
of control of one carrier by another where, in our judgment, such 
acquisition would be in the public interest. The respondents, in full 
knowledge of these provisions, have proceeded without coming to 
us for such authority. 

The motion in behalf of the Pennsylvania Company to dismiss 
the complaint as to that respondent for want of jurisdiction will be 
denied. Although it is clear that the Pennsylvania Company acted 
solely in behalf of the Pennsylvania Railroad in these transactions, 
and that the two corporations together constituted but a single party 
in interest, we assume that the former holds legal title, as a cor- 
poration, to the acquired stocks, and must, as a _ separate legal 
entity, take part in the divestment which we shall order. That these 
acquisitions of stock are within the intended prohibitions of the law 
we have no doubt. 


The Commission alleged in its complaint that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company was a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It charged that the Wabash owned 231,329 shares of Lehigh 
Valley stock, constituting about 19 per cent of the total out- 
standing stock of the Lehigh. It further alleged that in the 
period from February 15, 1927, to June 26, 1928, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad indirectly acquired 675,800 shares of capital stock of 
Wabash and 365,039 shares of the capital stock of the Lehigh, 
without approval of the Commission. The acquisitions, it was 
alleged, were made through the Pennsylvania Company. Of the 
total, the Pennsylvania Company acquired 323,600 shares of 
Wabash and 304,539 shares of Lehigh Valley stock from the 
Delaware & Hudson for the lump sum of $62,500,000, according 
to the report. The result of the stock acquisitions, according to 
the report, gave the Pennsylvania Company interest in the 
Wabash to the extent of about 48 per cent and in the Lehigh 
Valley, 49 per cent, the latter percentage including the 19 per 
cent held by the Wabash. 

W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has announced that the order of the Commission will be con- 
tested in the courts. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3547, the Commission has suspended from 
December 9 until July 9 schedules in supplement No. 7 to Du- 
laney’s I. C. C. No. 35; supplement No. 51 to Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 144, and many tariffs of other agents and individual lines. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel specific commodity 
rates on terra cotta, carloads, from, to and between points in 
southern territory, and between points in southern territory and 
points in official territory, and apply in lieu thereof 25 per cent 
of the corresponding first class rates intra-territorially and 27% 
per cent thereof inter-territorially. Numerous increases in rates 
will result. The following are representative: 


in cents a 100 pounds, from East Point, Ga., to 
C., present 33, proposed 49; Baltimore, Md., present 
N. Y., present 45, proposed 53. 


Terra cotta, 
Washington, D. 
41, proposed 49; New York, 


In I. and S. No. 3548, the Commission has suspended from 
December 9 until July 9 schedules in supplement No. 70 to 
Glenn’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-681. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to cancel existing proportional commodity rates on butter 
and oleomargarine, in carloads, between Jacksonville and 
Tampa, and related Florida points, and apply class rates, result- 
ing in increases. For example: 


Proportional rates on butter, in cents a 100 pounds, from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to Tampa, Fla., present 47.5, proposed 9% 


In I. and S. No. 3549, the Commission has suspended from 
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December 9 until July 9 schedules in the following tariffs: 
Jones, supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 2279; Speiden, supple- 
ment No. 37 to I. C. C. No. 1314. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to cancel existing commodity rates on hides, fresh or 
green, carloads, via Ohio junctions in connection with the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. from Central Freight Association points to 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. The proposed changes would result in the 
substitution of higher class rates in lieu of the present com- 
modity rates. The following is illustrative: 


Rates are stated in cents a 100 pounds, from Chicago, IIl., to 


Bristol, Tenn.-Va., present 47, proposed 53%. 


In I. and S. No. 3550, the Commission has suspended from 
December 9 until July 9 schedules in supplements Nos. 10 and 
11 to Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 782, supplement No. 47 to Glenn’s 
I. C. C. No. A-660, supplement No. 44 to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 
1316, and various other tariffs of agency or individual lines’ issue. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on 
cotton net bags applying between southern points, on the one 
hand, and points in official and western classification territories, 
on the other hand, and apply in lieu thereof first class rates 
or combinations of class rates with resultant increases, of which 
the following is illustrative: 


Cotton net bags, less carloads, from La Grange, Ga., to Akron, 
O., present 87, proposed 156; Buffalo, N. Y., present 99, proposed 170.5; 
New York, N. Y., present 92, proposed 142. 

In I. and S. No. 3551, the Commission has suspended from 
December 10 until July 10 schedules in supplement No. 48 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2147, and various other tariffs issued 
by this agent. The suspended schedules propose to cancel the 
present commodity rates on old rails and old car wheels, in 
straight carloads, when used for other than remelting purposes, 
from, to, and between points in southwestern territory, which 
would result in the application of higher class rates. 

In I. and S. No. 3546, the Commission suspended from 
December 5 until July 5, schedules of the Union Pacific and Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake in the following tariffs: supplement No. 
26 to Union Pacific I. C. C. No. 3851; supplement No. 22 to 
Union Pacific I. C. C. No. 3640; fourth revised page No. 62 to 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake I. C. C. No. 565. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the service charge for feeding 
and/or watering hogs in carloads at railroad operated yards 
from 50 cents per car to $1 per deck when the service is per- 
formed without unloading from the car, at points on the Union 
Pacific R. R. and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 


BARHAM ON COMPETITION 


Speaking on “A Threat to an Indispensable Industry” before 
the Rotary Club of St. Joseph, Mo., December 9, Charles Barham, 
vice-president and traffic manager, N. C. & St. L., declared that 
the railroads were faced with a crisis and asked business men 
to interest themselves in seeing that they were dealt with fairly. 
That all business men were vitally interested in “transportation, 
its adequacy, its sufficiency, goes without saying,” he insisted. 
That being the case, he held, they should be interested in pre- 
serving that type of agency than could give them the service 
required. He dealt at length with competition with railroads 
by motor busses and trucks in an effort to show that it was not 
“legitimate” or “fair.” 

“You could hardly be expected to interfere with the opera- 
tion of purely natural laws, for the benefit of those whose money 
is invested in railway stocks and bonds,” he said. “You might 
organize soup kitchens or form a bread line and so exhibit 
praiseworthy charity, but scarcely more could be looked for. 
The trouble with our present problem is not one of failure to 
give oxygen to a moribund industry, but the systematic and 
remarkable way in which we permit the use of unfair stimulants 
to the competitors of that industry.” 

All costs should'be counted in estimating the value and 
service of a particular transportation agency, he said. 

“T have no attack to make on highway and water transporta- 
tion as such,” he said. “I think either, or both, should live or 
die as it deserves, and as it truly fills a place in the affairs of 
men. I do delieve it is a dangerous and fallacious thing not to 
count all the costs. That here, as in every business, there 
should be exact accounting, and that we do not cure an ill or 
correct a bad situation by merely closing our eyes. Deceive the 
other fellow, if you feel that way about it and can, but don’t do 
the utterly foolish thing of deceiving yourself.” 

Not only are the railroads burdened in their efforts to meet 
new forms of competition, with a minute supervision of the 
“most intimate details of operation, every one involving cost,” 
not only are their rates regulated and other strictures placed on 
their freedom, which do not apply to the competing agencies, he 
said, but they have a large cost of maintaining roadway and 
structures “strictly comparable with the cost of constructing 
and maintaining public roads.” Every time a railroad earns a 
dollar, it pays out in taxes and maintenance of roadway and 
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structures approximately 20 cents, he said. Add to this the 
interest payments on the value of the roadway and structure 
and the total payment of the railroads for that part of its equip. 
ment comparable to the public highway used by motor vehicle 
is about 30 cents, out of every dollar earned by them, according 
to his figures. On the other hand, if figures furnished by the 
motor transport industry are trustworthy, he said, that industry 
pays only about 5 cents out of each dollar earned for use of 
the highways. 

Following a statement of losses in freight and passenger 
traffic suffered by his own line, which had been met by abondon. 
ment of services to some extent, he remarked that “all this 
means that through-freight traffic carries the load, that the 
through shipper pays the bills, and that the amount as well a; 
the proportion of the payment has increased and must further 
increase.” 

In part, he continued as follows: 













Those of us in the railway business are not optimistic enough 
to expect to find a remedy for this through persuading business men 
not to use highway facilities if offered at a saving in cost. Some of 
them are far-sighted enough to be willing to make and keep such 
agreement. Others will refuse to agree, many will say nothing one 
way or the other. The man who agrees and lives up to his agree. 
ment is plainly put to an unfair disadvantage. If the state is willing 
to pay bounties, all should share. The solution lies in making sure 
bounties are not paid to anyone. 

As we see it, all this argues for the imposition of certain re- 
strictions on the use of public roads by those who serve for hire, 
Bear in mind, if you please, the distinction this draws. No reasonable 
man quarrels with the construction of good roads, or their legitimate 
use, but we do say that those who make a living through their use 
should pay for the privilege in some adequate way. 

The difference between legiitmate and illegimate use was illus- 
trated the other day by a speaker, whose name I forget, or otherwise 
I would give him full credit. In this city, for example, you build a 
splendid municipal structure, or the government builds a post office 
or a court house, or something of that sort, all intended for legitimate 
public use, but a shrewd man sees a corridor or some other part of 
the building not fully used, and proceeds to set up a grocery or a drug 
store in it. He says, “this building is not fully employed for public 
use, it was built by all the people, and I am one of them. It costs 
the city or national government nothing because of my use. They 
must light and heat the building anyway, employ a janitor and 
maintain it.” Of course you would not permit a thing of that sort 
to continue for a moment, but the parallel is exact with the free 
use of public highways by carriers for hire. 

If the final answer is that we are wrong, and privilege payments 
should not be made by those who carry on the public highways for 
hire, do not for a moment suppose there will be no payment of any 
sort. The payment will simply take another form. First, the public 
as a whole will pay for the road damage the use entails, but this 
only begins the cycle of payments. You agree that railroads are 
indispensable and must live. If they live under private ownership, 
they must show a profit. If a profitable part of their present busi- 
ness is taken from them through a form of subsidized competition, 
the loss must be made up on something else. There is nothing else 
but the commodities the highway carrier either cannot or will not 
handle, and that, of course, is true of the bulk of our through traf- 
fic. It is an inevitable and utterly vicious circle—but business pays 
either in one way or another because there is not one else to take 
its place as paymaster. 


RAILROAD LABOR ACTION 


Representatives of the organized railroad employes of the 
country will seek conferences with the railroad executives in 
furtherance of a program agreed on in Washington this week 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. At the close of 
the conference of the representatives of the employes the fol- 
lowing statement was issued: 


The Railway Labor Executives’ composed of the 
twenty-one railway labor organizations, has adjourned after unani- 
mously adopting a joint program which includes a shorter work-day, 
shorter work-week, relief of unemployment and other matters of 
interest to the railway employes and the industry as a whole, such 
as proper regulation of highway transportation by busses and trucks, 
and transportation by = lines and waterways, so as to eliminate 
unfair competition in the railroad industry. 

The conferences were marked by unanimity of opinion as to 
necessity for prompt action in the matter of shortening the work- 
day and work-week as a means of affording immediate unemploy- 
ment relief in the railroad industry which has largely arisen out of 
the technological changes and through subsidized and unfair com- 
petition by busses, trucks, pipe lines and waterways. 

In furtherance of this program the railway labor executives will 
seek conferences with the interests involved. 


Association, 


The meeting of the representatives of the twenty-one rail- 
road labor organizations followed that held in Chicago by the 
four principal railroad brotherhoods and the switchmen’s union. 
(See Traffic World, November 29, p. 1333.) The resolutions 
adopted at the Chicago meeting were discussed at the Wash- 
a meeting as indicated by the formal statement set forth 
above. 

Resolutions were not adopted at the meeting, but agreement 
was reached as to the general course to be followed, it was 
stated. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 
The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., in No. 17000, part 
7, grain, has asked the Commission to deny the petition of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association for reopening, rehearing 40 
modification. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Nigests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. New Jersey.) Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission order fixing retroactive divisions of through rates with- 
wut reference to services performed, condition of trunk lines, effi- 
dency, and need of revenue held void interstate commerce act, 
sec. 15 (6), as amended, 49 USCA, sec. 15 (6). 

Interstate commerce act, sec. 15 (6), as amended (49 USCA, 
sec. 15 (6), relating to divisions of joint rates, requires inter- 
state Commerce Commission before making divisions to give 
jue consideration based on testimony to efficiency with which 
carriers concerned are operated; amount of revenue required 
fo pay respective operating expenses and at same time allow 
fair return on property held and used for purposes of transporta- 
tion; importance to public of transportation furnished by car- 
tiers; Whether any particular participating carrier is originating, 
intermediate, or delivering line; and any other fact of circum- 
stance which would ordinarily regardless of mileage haul entitle 
one carrier to greater or less proportion than another of joint 
rate, fare, or charge.—Baltimore & O. R. R. Co. et al. vs. United 
States, 48 Fed. Rep. (2d) 603. 

Interstate Commerce Commission order fixing divisions of 
through rates containing retroactive provision rendering it effec- 
tive as of date of prior void order held void (interstate commerce 
act, sec. 15 (6), as amended, 49 USCA, sec. 15 (6). 

Original order of the Interstate Commerce Commission cov- 
cing divisions of through rates under interstate commerce act, 
sec. 15 (6), aS amended (49 USCA, sec. 15 (6), was void because 
not based on evidence necessary to be considered by Commission 
in determining such rates. Subsequently, necessary evidence 
was taken and new order made thereon which contained pro- 
vision making second order retroactive as of date before evi- 
dence necessary to support such order came into existence.— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Coommerce Commission order, in so far as in- 
dorsing prior void orders regarding divisions of through rates, 
held void (interstate commerce act, sec. 15 (6), as amended, 49 
USCA, sec. 15 (6). 

Third order of Interstate Commerce Commission, covering 
same divisions of joint rates under its terms, was to become 
effective not less than 30 days after its entry, and indorsed 
previous orders in all particulars, respecting division of rates 
on any shipments delivered to or transported prior to effective 
date of third order. Terms of order relative to new rates and 
“ig relative to former orders were separate and distinct.— 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Arrival of cars 
at South Branch, a holding yard, within twelve miles of Sewalls 
Point, Va., until ready for unloading, held arrival at destination 
for demurrage purposes. 

Cars of coal upon which demurrage was claimed were 
shipped from a point in West Virginia to Sewalls Point, Va., and 
duly arrived at South Branch yard near Norfolk, Va. Notice of 
arrival was duly given. South Branch yard was a holding yard 
situated within twelve miles of Sewalls Point and, though not 
4 station or billing point, was used for holding cars until they 
could be unloaded at Sewalls Point and had been used for that 
purpose ever since carrier had been a tidewater coal carrier.— 
=n Smokeless Fuel Co. vs. Virginian Ry. Co., 43 Fed. Rep. 

55. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Waco.) Where cars could 
lot be delivered at designated switch track because track ‘was 
filed, it was railroad’s duty, under demurrage rules, to deliver 
(ars to nearest available holding point and notify consignee 
accordingly. 

Demurrage rules provide that, if the car cannot be delivered 
on the specially designated track at destination, notice shall be 
given to the consignee that delivery will be made at the nearest 
available point, and such delivery shall be so made unless the 
consignee indicates a preferred available point.—Hill County vs. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., 32 S. W. Rep. (2d) 868. 

Carrier held not entitled-to recover demurrage, where num- 
er of cars held at receiving point, because consignee’s track was 
filled, was not shown.—Ibid. 

Demurrage is not chargeable unless consignee is notified of 
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arrival and place where car can be unloaded, if there is no room 
at destination.—Ibid. 

County auditor cannot receive notices to bind county (Rev. 
St. 1925, arts. 1651-1666, 2351) .—Ibid. 

Notice to county auditor of placement of cars held not 
proper notice as basis of demurrage charges (Rev. St. 1925, arts. 
1651-1666, 2351).—Ibid. 

Demurrage held recoverable only on cars held after county 
judge or commissioners’ court was notified of placement at des- 
tination or nearest holding point (Rev. St. 1925, arts 1651-1666, 
2351) .—Ibid. 

Testimony by agent that he mailed notices that certain cars 
were held for demurrage held admissible, though agent’s notice 
was based on information received from other sources.—lIbid. 

Before railroad is entitled to demurrage, it must comply 
with demurrage rules and make or tender delivery and give 
notice therein required.—Ibid. 

Generally, railroad may refuse shipment, if conditions pre- 
vent delivery at destination.—Ibid. 

If railroad accepts freight without notifying shipper of con- 
ditions preventing delivery, shipper may recover loss from delay 
in delivery or tender of delivery.—Ibid. 

Railroad accepting many cars from county without notifying 
county of limited capacity of track designated for delivery held 
not entitled to demurrage while holding cars at shipping point, 
though county was consignee named in bill of lading. 

While the county was both consignor and consignee, the 
cars of gravel were being unloaded by an independent con- 
tractor by whom the gravel was to be used in building roads 
for the county. There was neither allegation nor proof that the 
county knew how many freight trains daily could deliver gravel 
at the designated track, or how many contractor could unload. 
—Ibid. 





* e € e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


ee 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Relationship of trustee 
and cestui que trust is distinguishable from that of principal and 
agent.—The Milwaukee Bridge, Cory Bros. & Co., Ltd., vs. United 
States, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 589. 

Expenses of necessary litigation carried on by trustee are 
payable out of trust estate.—Ibid. 

Contract by government for employment of ship’s agent car- 
ried no implied obligation to reimburse agent for expenses in- 
curred in defending suit for negligent handling of cargo.—Ibid. 

Admiralty court held without jurisdiction in suit by ship’s 
agent against United States for reimbursement for expenses 
incurred in defending suit for agent’s negligence in handling 
cargo, in which suit agent was impleaded (admiralty rule 56). 

The agent was employed by the government, as owner of 
the vessel, to act as agent and attend to discharge of cargo at 
port of destination. The government had impleaded the libelant 
in shipper’s prior suit against government for cargo damage, and 
libelant seeks to recover expenses therein for counsel fees and 
disbursements on the theory that the disbursements were made 
for the benefit of its principal.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Provisions of charter 
party held not to require that vessel be dry-docked during char- 
ter period to remove growths from hull. 

Charter party was entered into January 4, 1927, for a mini- 
mum period of 5 months with option which was exercised of 
additional 1% months. Voyages of vessel through tropical 
waters were within contemplation of parties. Charter provided 
that owners should keep vessel in thoroughly efficient condition 
in hull, machinery, and equipment. Along margin of charter 
party, notation was typewritten stating that vessel was docked 
and painted December, 1926. Clause suspending payment of 
hire during time vessel was docked for purpose of cleaning bot- 
tom, which under provisions thereof was required to be done 
at least once in every six months, was eliminated.—Dampskib- 
selskabet Norden vs. Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc., 48 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 560. 





(District Court, E. D. Louisiana.) Cargo claimants’ objec- 
tion to granting steamship owner’s petition for limitation of lia- 
bility on ground of deviation and unseaworthiness held not 
inconsistent so as to require election (46 USCA, secs. 183, 185). 
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—The Pelotas, Petition of Companhia De Navegacao Lloyd 
Brasileiro, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 571. 

Vessel stopping at ports not on customary course made 
inexcusable deviation, notwithstanding bill of lading authorized 
master to proceed according to his itinerary if impossible to 
discharge at port of destination.—Ibid. - 

Bill of lading provisions are to be construed strictly against 
carrier, and rule applies to any language granting liberty to 
deviate.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading, in default of special provision, contains im- 
plied warranty that voyage will be prosecuted without unneces- 
sary delay of deviation.—Ibid. 

Vessel’s unjustifiable deviation from direct course renders 
carrier liable as insurer, regardless of how damages are occa- 
sioned.—Ibid. 

Vessel owner, having ordered unauthorized deviation, was 
not entitled to limitation of liability (46 USCA, secs. 183, 185; 
Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195)). 

Though bill of lading provided for voyage from named 
Brazilian port to New Orleans, vessel made inexcusable devia- 
tion to ports of La Guaira, Venezuela, and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
While proceeding to anchorage off latter port, it was stranded, 
causing large loss and damage to cargo.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s knowledge that vessel intended to deviate from 
customary course was immaterial and proof thereof inadmissible 
as varying bill of lading, as respects limitation of liability (46 
USCA, secs. 183, 185; Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195) ).— 
Ibid. . 

Elements of salvage award are compensation for actual 
outlay and expenses, and reward as bounty.—Ibid. 

Where salvage work was complete success as to stranded 
vessel, salvage award was limited to amount less than value of 
property salved, notwithstanding salvor’s actual outlay exceeded 
said amount.—lIbid. 

Subcontractor held not entitled to maritime lien for salvage 
services to stranded vessel, but was required to look to con- 
tractor having contract for salvage.—Ibid. 

Salvors expending $15,463.49 in salvaging stranded vessel 
held entitled to 50 per cent of $21,000, constituting proceeds 
of sale of vessel.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Evidence warranted find- 
ing of unseaworthiness of lighter, in proceedings to limit lia- 
bility for cargo damage, where lighter sank at her berth from 
unexplained cause.—The Miami, in re Clyde Lighterage Co., 
Inc., 438 Fed. Rep. (2d) 562. 

Owner of vessel, in proceedings to limit liability for cargo 
damage, had burden to prove want of knowledge of boat’s un- 
seaworthiness.—Ibid. 

Company owning boat was bound to know of defects of 
serious nature, structural in character, and existing for long 
time, which rendered boat unseaworthy.—Ibid. 

Want of knowledge of lighter’s unseaworthiness by owner 
thereof held not shown in proceedings to limit liability for cargo 
damage. 

Testimony for the owner of the vessel merely amounted to 
statement that there was no reason to think she was unable to 
perform services. However, the unseaworthy condition of the 
boat was shown, and there was no proof of any serious system 
of inspection or reliance upon any competent persons for that 
purpose.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) Consignee of ore 
held under duty to discharge cargo and therefore liable for 
demurrage under charter party resulting from delay in securing 
berth after vessel’s arrival. 

Shipper sold to consignee a full cargo of ore to be delivered 
f. o. b. on cars on the consignee’s wharf at Chester, Pa., but 
consignee agreed. to discharge the cargo at shipper’s expense. 
Contract further provided that, “in making a c. i. f. sale, the 
tender to the purchaser or his authorized agent of shipping 
documents, consisting of proper bills of lading and negotiable 
insurance certificates, shall constitute full and final delivery”; 
and that the consignee or its nominees should discharge cargo 
at a fixed price per ton in designated number of days, or, on 
failure to do so, refund to shipper demurrage or loss of dispatch 
as per charter party. Vessel on arrival at destination, but be- 
cause of presence of another vessel at consignee’s wharf, was 
unable to: commence unloading for several days, resulting in 
shipper being compelled, under attachment levied on cargo, to 
pay demurrage charges, as provided in charter party.—Kroller 
et al. vs. Delaware River Steel Co., 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 476. 

Contract of sale “c. i. f.”” means a sale free of cost, insurance 
and freight.—Ibid. 

Consignee’s acceptance of draft, indorsed ocean bill of lad- 
ing, consular invoice, and certificates of insurance under agree- 
ment to discharge cargo held to constitute “delivery” of cargo 
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within contract requiring consignee to furnish wharf and cars, 
—Ibid. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 

Sentences of four years each have been imposed in the 
United States district court at St. Louis against Noah Hudson, 
and Claude Smith, who were charged with thefts from interstate 
commerce, according to a report which has been received at the 
Department of Justice. The investigation of this case discloseq 
that the defendants took from a railroad car a box containing 
a quantity of spark plugs which was a part of a shipment of 
freight moving in interstate commerce from Detroit, Mich., to 
St. Louis, Mo. It was also disclosed at the trial that both 
defendants had long criminal records, said the defendant. Their 
sentences are to be served in the United States penitentiary at 
Leavenworth. 


MOTOR REGULATION CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, December 8, in 
No. 20, Cox vs. People of State of Colorado, involving the validity 
of the law of Colorado providing for regulation of motor vehicle 
carriers on the highways of the state, dismissed the case for 
want of jurisdiction, on authority of Bailey vs. Alabama, 21) 
U. S. 452, 453 (29 S. Ct. Rep. 141), and other cases. There was 
no opinion in the case. Cox had appealed from proceedings 
brought against him as the result of his having failed to obtain 
a certificate to operate. 


ALABAMA AND FERTILIZER 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that 
probable jurisdiction has been shown in No. 513, State of Ala- 
bama and Alabama Public Service Commission, appellants, vs. 
United States of America et al. This is an appeal from the 
federal court for the northern district of Alabama in a proceed. 
ing involving rates on fertilizer prescribed by the federal Com. 
mission for application within Alabama. 


BEATTY TO MANUFACTURERS 


Construction of Canada’s pioneer transcontinental railroad, 
the Canadian Pacific, fifty years ago, “through a country that 
was unknown and then largely unproductive, where difficult 
watercourses had to be crossed, much heavy timber removed, 
and five ranges of mountains penetrated and traversed,” was 
characterized as the greatest single commercial and national 
achievement of Canada by the president of that line, E. W. 
Beatty, speaking before more than a thousand at the thirty-third 
annual banquet of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, December 9. . 

A dozen railroad presidents sat at the speakers’ table, with 
prominant representatives of Illinois manufacturers, Henry Ford, 
Arthur Brisbane, and other distinguished guests. 

By reason of the construction of the Canadian Pacific, all 
other similar accomplishments in Canada were made compar: 
atively easy, said Mr. Beatty. He called attention to the fact 
that the road had had only three presidents prior to 1918, two of 
whom were born in the United States. Though railroad trans- 
portation was the first and still the most important business of 
his company, he said, it was much more than a railroad com- 
pany. It is the largest Canadian steamship company, it is one 
of the largest hotel companies in the world, it is a settlement 
and colonization company, the second largest mining company 
in Canada, a lumber company, an express company and is il 
many other businesses, he pointed out. 

He spoke of the railway situation in Canada as unique, col 
solidation problems having been disposed of through the crea 
tion of two vast systems, one, the Canadian National, having 
23,000 miles of track, and the other, the Canadian Pacific, more 
than 21,000 miles, including mileage in this country. [Either 
system was larger than any of the systems contemplated by 
the Commission’s “plan” in this country, he said. “In spite of 
geography and distance, we have surmounted difficulties in 
cidental to operation of extensive mileages under one centr 
control,” he declared. He expressed the view that efficiency of 
railway operation in Canada was equal to that in this country, 
and that Canadian railroads were the principal contributors to 
industrial and agricultural prosperity in Canada. 





CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE DOCKET 
With The Traffic Bulletin this week is mailed to subscribers 
Docket No. 44, of the Consolidated Classification Committee, for 
hearings of the Southern, Official, and Western classification 
committees at Atlanta, Jan. 7, New York, Jan. 13, and Chicago, 
January 20. 


WINSLOW CONFIRMED 
The nomination of Samuel E. Winslow for reappointment 
as a member of the Board of Mediation was confirmed by the 
Senate December 10. 
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Rails or Rubber for Passengers? 


Loss of 40 Per Cent of Their Passenger Revenues in Last 10 Years Serious Threat to Railroads 
—Stand-Pat Policy, Says Passenger Official, Will Mean Duplication of That Loss in Next 
Ten Years—Question as to Whether Tightening of Schedules and Multiplication 
of Luxuries Is Solution—Three Levels of Rates May Be Permanent 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


the country’s transportation system?” 

It would be interesting to know how many 
minds of higher railroad officials that question has 
crossed at unguarded moments—when the mind is turned 
loose to its own devices 
just before falling asleep, 
for instance. Is there 
ay justifiable ground 
for supposing that the 
railroads have played 
out their part in the 
development of civiliza- 
tion? Is the continued 
reiteration of that 
phrase, “the railroads 
will remain the _ back- 
bone of transportation,” 
in just some little mea- 
sure a ritual of reassur- 
ance on the part of peo- 
ple who are really rather 
badly frightened? Are 
the men who know most 
about the subject se- 
cretly bothered by fears 
that must be exorcised in 
that way ? 

There can be no 
question but that there 
is justification for a feel- 
ing of insecurity, on the 
part of those who have 
the interests of the rail- 
roads at heart, on the 
score of what is happen- 
ing to their passenger 
business. Something is 
happening to it, and that 
with a persistency and 
continuity that is any- 
thing but reassuring. 

Shortly after the 
stock market crash last 
fall, President Hoover 
issued a call for the assembly in Washington of rail and 
industrial heads to discuss ways and means of side-track-. 
ing or cushioning the force of the something that was 
going to happen. It has been remarked that, up to that 
time, people generally were not very sure as to whether 
the stock market crash meant hard times or not, but 
that the publicity resulting from the action of the ‘chief 
xecutive convinced most people that the country was 
in for a bad time—at least seriously threatened—and 
only then did the facts reach them emotionally. 

“The railroads will remain the backbone of trans- 
portation.” Nothing is more certain than that, so we 
are Continually told. But is it necessary to repeat in that 


‘Bu will the railroads remain the ‘backbone’ of 








Innovation on Baltimore and Ohio trains—sandwiches and light luncheon 
served at counter in day-coaches. 


way something that is perfectly obvious, that is com- 
pletely certain? It just may cross one’s mind, perhaps 
not too seriously, that that reiteration is in itself a 
rather questionable symptom. 

Survival value, to the student of evolution, biological 
and otherwise, largely 
consists in capacity for 
adaptation to meet new 
and changed conditions. 
And, says history, 
nothing is more certain 
than change — particu- 
larly as to the devices 
man employs to do the 
things he wishes to do 
and, in the organization 
of his economic life. 
Those changes may be 
slow, but they have al- 
ways come about in the 
past. Is there reason 
for believing that nature 
will reverse itself, be- 
cause it is our civiliza- 
tion and the twentieth 
century that are in- 
volved? 


Transportation Systems 
Ephemeral 


One corollary of all 
this is that the railroads 
must change, and that 
with more rapidity than 
they have given strong 
evidence of being capable 
of, if they are to fare 
well in the face of the 
almost overnight crys- 
tallization of a new set 
of competitive factors, is 
a comment frequently 
heard. 

“In the development 
of this country, nothing 
has shown more impermanence, been more ephemeral, 
than the transportation agencies that have been employed 
to move people and things from one place to another,” 
said a close student of the subject, speaking of the future 
of rail passenger service. He made a rather formidable 
attack on the orthodox attitude, and that though he holds 
a responsible position with an old and large transporta- 
tion company. 

“You have only to go back over the last century to 
see the decline and rise of a half dozen important systems 
of transportation,” he said. “At the time the steam 
engine and the road of rails appeared on the scene there 
was an extensive system of stages and highway cartage 
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services along the eastern seaboard. That was quickly wiped 
out, as a commercial, large scale business. Beginning a little 
before the time of the railroads and continuing up to the Civil 
War and a little after, development of an extensive system of 
canals and of river transportation took place. Few people 
realize just how great the proportions of that river and canal 
transportation were. 

“There was a connected system of canals extending across 
New York, Pennsylvania, all along the Atlantic seaboard and 
over into Ohio. I haven’t any figures, but it is certain that 
even after the Civil War the commerce on the canals and inland 
waterways far exceeded that on rails. But where is that now? 
It all disappeared in a relatively few years. 

“And there is your lake transportation. In thirty or forty 
years it made an almost complete change from sail to steam. 
The ships stayed there, but the revolution was no less drastic 
and thorough-going. Today there appears to be a possibility 
that the package freight business of the lake steamers will be 
wiped out. That is by no means certain, but it is generally 
agreed that the package freighter is having a hard time. At 
one time it was an important part of the country’s commerce 
and played a substantial part in the development of the lake 
shores and adjacent 
territory. 

“More recently — 
only twenty-five or 
thirty years ago— 
electric interurban 
lines were spreading 
their tentacles over the 
country, joining up 
towns and villages and 
cities with a new and 
more efficient form of 
passenger’ _ transporta- 
tion. What has hap- 
pened to them? Every- 
one knows. They are 
either in the hands of 
receivers or abandoned. 
That is largely the 
work of hard roads and 
the internal combustion 
engine—the thing the 
railroad passenger offi- 
cers have on _ their 
hands now. 

“Who could have 
foreseen, thirty years 
ago, the throwing out 
and interweaving of 
these concrete ribbons, 
and the highly efficient, 
self-contained units of 
transportation that are 
on them? Had the in- 
ternal combustion en- 
gine been developed be- 
fore the steam engine, 
I don’t believe there 
would ever have been 
steam railroads. It is 
too perfect a thing—the automobile. Its mobility, its compact- 
ness, and the small investment required to set it going would 
have meant irresistible advantages.” 


What About Next Ten Years 


Fact or fiction, truth or poetry, this seemed a rather striking 
challenge to the accepted view that railroads will maintain, 
indefinitely, approximately their present position in the trans- 
portation set-up. For ten years there has been a rapid decline 
in rail passenger revenues. What about the next ten years? 
Millions and millions of dollars have been cut from this source 
of rail income every year since 1920. In the meantime, pas- 
senger schedules have been tightened, equipment has been 
polished up, service has been improved at a rate probably ex- 
ceeding that of any similar period. Something like twelve hours 
have been cut out of the schedules maintained between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast since 1924. Proportionate savings have 
been realized for the customers of the railroad passenger 
service between other sections. Highspeed trains have been 
multiplied; where there was one ten years ago there may be five 
or six today. Libraries have been added, shower baths, sten- 
ographers, the radio has been adopted, barbers and manicurists 
have become standard equipment on crack long-distance trains; 
a kind of Fourth of July fireworks of tapestried interiors, 
modern lighting fixtures, and other seductive trimmings have 
been spouted out by the equipment builders. The list of these 
innovations and luxuries might be extended, and is being 
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transcontinental plane with 80-foot wing span. 


2 lane as a serious competitor for rail passenger traffic, but the 
rapid growth of commercial scheduled services does affect thinking on the subject. 
More than four times as many passengers were carried by the regular services 
the first six months of 1930 as were carried in the same period of 1929, despite 
the business depression and the high price of that form of transportation. 
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lengthened nearly every day. Still, passenger revenues for 193) 
are expected to be approximately 40 per cent under those of 
1920. That means a loss, for this one year only, of more thap 
$500,000,000, or the difference between gross passenger earning 
in 1920, roughtly, $1,305,000,000 and the estimated $780,000,009 
expected this year. It is necessary to go back to such primitive 
times as 1905 to find annual receipts from that service so lov, 


Luxury Not the Cure 


Something more than a suspicion has fallen on railroaj 
passenger departments in the last year that their efforts have 
not been made in the right direction, or, at least, that something 
more is called for. Perhaps to say that that has come about in 
the last year is not quite accurate. However that may be, more 
evidence of the existence of that suspicion has been apparent 
the last year than before. Making rail transportation more 
attractive is all right, in itself, all agree. But it doesn’t appear 
to be the cure for the disease from which the passenger traffic 
is suffering. Piling on luxuries might be compared, in the 
minds of some, to a vast and loving care in the decoration of 
the interior of a cabin of a sinking ship. 

It is true that a number of things have been done in an 
effort to stem the drift 
besides this attention 
to “traveler-comforts,” 
but they have been 
only half measures, as 
viewed by those call. 
ing for more extreme 
action. Excursion fares 


and low round-trip 
rates lasting a few 
days or, even months 
have been “experi 
mented” with in a 
wholesale way. More 
than 3,500 of these 


special rates were pub- 
lished by lines serving 
only Central Freight 
Association Territory 
in 1929. Here and 
there, in the last year 
or two, the standard 
rail rate of 3.6 cents a 
mile has been discarded 
between two specific 
points for an indefinite 
period. But the ecriti- 
cism is made that the 
short-term rates have 
no sooner become géel- 
erally known than they 
are taken out; and 
whatever the results 
have been on individual 
experiments, they have 
not touched the larger 


The facts do not warrant 


question. 
What the Bus Is Doing 
It is sufficiently 


obvious that the plight of the railroads with respect to their 
passenger revenues is a direct result of the creation of hundreds 
of thousands of miles of hard roads in the country since the 
first of the century and the flooding of those roads with more 
than 25 million automobiles. The.private automobile, we are 
told, has hurt most. It still remains that the damage done by 
the droves of modern road Leviathans carrying bus passengers 
between the large terminal centers of the country has not beel 
trifling. In 1929, according to a statement by P. J. Neff, assistant 
to the president of the Missouri Pacific, at a recent meeting of 
the motor transport division of the American Railway Ass0- 
ciation, busses carried approximately a billion passengers, while 
the railroads carried less than 800 million. What the source of 
his figures was is not known. Figures offered by bus operators 
and from other sources do not agree, and seem to be somewhat 
untrustworthy. [Illustrating that, in September, when the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators was holding its 
convention in Chicago, a statement was issued that the 100 bus 
companies represented supplied transportation over an estimated 
728,000 miles of highway, and that they had carried two billiot 
passengers the preceding year. A recent article in the Americal 
Mercury, “Ordeal by Bus,” gave much lower figures than either 
of those. 

Regardless of what the exact figures may be, there can be 
no question but that bus transport is a large and growing busi- 
ness, and that the extent to which it has hurt rail passenger 
travel is great. A survey made this summer by the Central 
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passenger Association showed that, for the period covered, 
there were more bus passengers between large terminals in the 
territory than there were rail passengers. The ratio was nearly 
fve to one in favor of the bus between Chicago and St. Louis. 

The view has been expressed that the railroads should 
forget about what the private automobile has done to them and 
attempt to meet the bus on its own ground, that of low fare, 
which all seem agreed is its chief selling point. 

“The business the private automobile has taken from us 


js gone. We know we can’t get that back,” was the way one 
pasenger traffic manager put it. “But we can compete with the 
bus.” 


New Line of Attack 


What may be interpreted as the first determined effort to 
do that became public last month, when the Santa Fe announced 
that, for six months, beginning January 1, three classes of fares 
would be put in effect on transcontinental travel. That line was 
soon followed by other individual lines operating between the 
middle west and the Pacific coast, and then by all lines, mem- 
bers of the Transcontinental Passenger Association. 

The action of the Santa Fe, as explained by W. J. Black, 
passenger traffic manager, was caused, in part, by the near 
crisis brought on by the recession in business due to economic 
conditions, as well as by the general situation. He pointed out 
that the passenger revenues of his line had declined from 
$63,579,000 in 1920, to $37,926,000 in 1929. The 1930 passenger 
revenue will be between six and seven million dollars less than 
that of 1929, he said. 

“If the railroads stand pat on old policies, there will be 
another 40 per cent drop in passenger revenues in the next 
ten years. There is no question about it,” he said, referring to 
the loss of revenue to rail lines in the country as a whole. 

Asked if he expected the new basis of rates (three levels) 
would be continued after the six months of “experimentation,” 
he replied in the affirmative. “The rate structure is rapidly 
changing,” he asserted. “The different levels of rates are logical. 
Some adjustment, up or down, may be necessary, but the prin- 
ciple is sound. A little experience will indicate if the rates are 
lined up right.” 

He indicated that certain lines in the southwest expected to 
institute a two class system of passenger rates. Definite con- 
sideration of proposals of that sort has been given at meetings of 
carrier representatives since the middle of October, he said. 
“They are turning over the straw in an effort to find just what is 
the best structure,” he added, indicating that the decision to put 
in coach rates lower than the so-called standard rates had been 
made, but that just what those rates would be was yet to be 
decided. 

Two Arms to [Problem 


That there are two arms to the problem faced by the rail 
carriers was emphasized by Mr. Black. There is a substantial 
volume of travel that demands the maximum in luxury and 
comfort, he indicated, and everything has to be done to hold that 
class to the rails. But, on the other hand, the number of people 
riding in the busses would indicate that, for a great many people, 
price is paramount. 

An examination of figures covering the experience of the 
Pullman Company for the last ten years may throw some light 
on that. The peak year for all passenger travel on the railroads 
was 1920. That peak as to Pullman business was not reached 
until 1926, and the number of revenue passengers riding in Pull- 
man cars in 1929 was still substantially greater than the num- 
ber in 1920. Figures for the first nine months of 1930, however, 
indicate a substantial drop. A record of the number of pas- 
sengers that rode in Pullman equipment in 1920 is not available. 
The first year, 1921, for which that number is available, showed 
a total of 31,225,324 berth and seat passengers in Pullman equip- 
ment. That rose to 36,073,211, in 1926. Between 1926 and the 
Present there has been a decline, the figure for 1929 being 
33,434,268, and, for the first nine months of 1930, it was 22,870,- 
962. Car-miles operated by the company in 1929, however, 
represented a 50 per cent increase over the number operated in 
1921. Partially to offset that, average passenger revenue in- 
creased from $2.10, in 1921, to $2.51, in 1929. 

It is apparent that the upper ‘stratum of the passenger 
traffic is not falling away as rapidly as is the coach business 
and, no doubt, the railroad representatives who insist that much 
can be done to hold the “luxury passenger” is correct. An 
Interesting point in that connection is presented by the experi- 
ence of the Pullman Company on sale of sleeping car sections to 
single passengers. Prior to May, 1930, the standard rate for an 
upper berth was 80 per cent of the lower berth charge. The first 
of that month the price of the section, for single occupancy, was 
but at 40 per cent over the cost of the lower berth. A sales 
campaign was launched to back that up, with the result that 
in the first six months in which the reduced rate for the section 
Was in effect there were nearly 235,000 sales of sections for 
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single occupancy. That compares with approximately 40,000 
sales of that character in the same period of 1929, when people, 
presumably, had more money to spend. 

The fact that the better class of travelers continues to 
patronize the railroads and responds to efforts to increase the 
pleasure or comfort of the journey, however, simply emphasizes 
what has happened in connection with coach travel. The figures 
are not at hand, but it is probably true that coach revenue has 
fallen off more than 50 per cent since 1920, as contrasted with a 
40 per cent drop in all passenger revenue. 

The three class plan, as explained by Mr. Black, is not only 
promulgated for the purpose of regaining lost ground, but has 
reference to the future in as great degree. As he said, a “stand- 
pat” policy might be expected to result in a continuation of the 
present drift. Something of an offensive character must be done 
to stem the tide. Whatever measures are adopted, it is certain 
that the railroads have a hard fight ahead of them. A speaker 
at the recent meeting of the motor transport division of the 
American Railway Association called attention to the fact that 
the bus lines were consolidating rapidly, and that that meant 
better management and keener competition. He said that, in 
the opinion of engineers, the next few years would see develop- 
ments in the internal combustion engine that would revolutionize 
the bus and truck industries. While the bus business, to a large 
extent, was built up on short-haul traffic, the operators are now 
out after long-haul travel in earnest. The private automobile 
is as disastrous a competitor of the bus on short-haul traffic 
as it is of the railroads. 

“The railroads and the bus will divide the long-haul traffic,” 
he said. That process, the terms of the division, will make an 
interesting spectacle for the transportation observer of the next 
few years. 


RAILS, MOTORS AND MAIL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House of Representatives, after debate on H. R. 12412, 
a bill to authorize the Postmaster General to permit railroad and 
electric car companies to provide mail transportation by motor 
vehicle in lieu of service by train, in which members took the 
position that the railroads would be preferred as against inde- 
pendent bus and truck carriers under the proposed legislation, 
December 10, recommitted the bill to the committee on post 
office and post roads. 

“The purpose of this bill is to give the railroads a preferen- 
tial advantage over competing bus lines,” said Representative 
Stafford, of Wisconsin. “It is to take the carriage of mail by 
busses outside of the competitive field and make it a monopolistic 
affair, to be arranged by the Postmaster General and the rail- 
roads.” 

Representative Kelly, of Pennsylvania, said the purpose of 
the bill was simply to permit the rail carriers to substitute 
motor service for rail service in those cases where the rail 
trains had been discontinued. He said the department desired 
to allow the carrier to carry the mail by bus over the line where 
it had previously carried it and at the same rate. 

Representative Stafford took the position that if mail were 
to be transported by bus there should be competitive bids for 
the work. 

On the other hand, Representative Mead, of New York, who 
referred to the fact that the motor lines were not subject to 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission while the 
railroads were, insisted that the bill would not confer a mon- 
opoly on the railroads. 

Representative Hoch, of Kansas, obtained from Representa- 
tive Kelly the statement that, under the bill, there was nothing 
that would compel the Postmaster General to let a mail contract 
to a bus line competing with the bus line of a railroad, but he 
added that the Postmaster General had stated that he would 
seek to obtain a cheaper rate under the railroad contract. 


COORDINATED TRANSPORTATION 


A plea for a coordinated system of transportation, “with 
the railroads as the backbone,” was made by John J. Pelley, 
president, New Haven road, in an address before the annual 
convention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, at 
New York, December 12. He suggested that his audience was 
a proper one to consider the problem, since $2,871,000,000, or 
21.5 per cent, of the funded debt of the railroads is represented 
by securities held by life insurance companies. He deplored 
the tendency to flock to other means of transportation without 
reference to its economy, and cited studies made by a state 
university which showed that the trucking of livestock in that 
state cost the shippers in one year $400,000 more than if the 
railroads had been used. He also said that the drift of package 
freight toward trucks, on the basis that that class of service 
was not profitable to the railroads, was a detriment, because 
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the roads had to maintain L. C. L. services anyway, and a de- 
crease in that kind of tonnage resulted in higher unit costs. 
On the subject of waterways, he had this to say: 


Railroad men do not understand this inland waterway agitation, 
particularly since the railways have demonstrated a large excess 
capacity and since rail transportation is cheap. Movement via in- 
land waterways is slow, and while actual charges against the shipper 
for movements via inland waterways are somewhat lower than rail- 
road freight rates, the total cost is greater, if, to the charges paid 
by the shipper, are added fixed charges, including interest on the 
investment and maintenance, met largely, if not entirely, from 
taxes paid by the public, this total representing the true cost of the 
transportation furnished. Railroad rates are all-inclusive charges 
covering operating expenses and fixed charges, including taxes, a 
considerable portion of which go to the support of waterways and 
highways. 

Waterways attract only low-grade commodities, the very ones 
that can be handled profitably by the railways. The highly efficient 
railway systems require more than anything else an increasing vol- 
ume of traffic so that unit costs will decrease. Therefore, sound 
economic policy demands the utilization of the existing transporta- 
tion machine rather than the artificial stimulation of inland water- 
ways, which, at best, can never provide a quality of service equal to 
that furnished by railways. If waterways could prove their case to 
the point where they can be financed by private capital, a self-sup- 
porting method of transportation would be indicated, but every 
— is that waterways can exist only through government 
subsidy. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI PROJECT 


The final report of a board of engineers of the United States 
army on improvement of the Mississippi River between the 
mouth of the Missouri River and Minneapolis, recommends the 
construction of works estimated to cost approximately $124,000,- 
000. - 

After pointing out that the report was now before the board 
of engineers for rivers and harbors for review and that the 
survey was made, as authorized by Congress, with a view to 
obtaining a channel depth of 9 feet at low water at suitable 
widths, the War Department in a statement said: 


An interim report, House Document No. 290, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, first session, on this survey was submitted to Congress on 
February 15, 1930. It was determined in that report that reliable 
and economical navigation on the upper Mississippi was not prac- 
ticable on a depth of less than six feet, but would be assured by a 
depth of nine feet. It was recommended that all permanent struc- 
tures on the upper Mississippi built under the then existing project, 
be executed with a view to being adapted without reconsideration or 
relocation of plans, having an ultimate nine-foot depth, and that on 
completion of the survey then in progress, complete and detailed 
plans for a nine-foot project be submitted to Congress. 

After consideration of the plans presented in the interim report, 
Congress in the river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, adopted a pro- 
ject for a channel of nine-foot depth on the Mississippi River between 
the mouth of the Illinois River and Minneapolis, in accordance with 
the plan for a comprehensive project submitted in that document. 
The sum of $7,500,000, in addition to the amounts authorized under 
the existing projects, was authorized to be appropriated for the prose- 
cution of initial works under the modified projects. It was further 
stipulated in the act that all locks below the Twin City Dam should 
be of not less than the Ohio River standard dimensions of 110 feet 
by 600 feet. 

The final report of the board recommends the construction of 
twenty-four new locks and dams, which, together with the dredging 
and other works necessary, are estimated to cost approximately 
$124,000,000, with $1,750,000 annually for operation and care of locks 
and dams, and for channel maintenance. 

The survey was under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel George 
R. Spalding, division engineer, upper Mississippi valley division, 
senior member of the board of officers making the survey. The 
other members of the board were Lieutenant Colonel Wildurr Willing, 
district engineer at St. Paul, and W. H. McAlpine, head engineer, 
U. S. engineer office, Louisville, Ky. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Plans for fighting the abandonment of inland freight sta- 
tions by the Pennsylvania Railroad and Lehigh Valley Railroad 
were made at the monthly meeting of the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York in a resolution to retain Harry C. Ames, 
former examiner for the Commission, to appear before the Com- 
mission in opposition to the carriers’ move. December 16 was 
the date first set for the hearing, following the Commission’s 
suspension for thirty days of the tariff to have been put into 
effect in November, but on request of counsel the hearing has 
been postponed to give the complainants more time to prepare 
their case. 

The proposed abandonment has an important bearing on 
store-door delivery. William H. Chandler, chairman of the 
conference, said, in that cessation of efforts to block the move 
would hurt shippers’ chances for store-door delivery. He said 
member witnesses of the conference would have a good deal to 
say on this subject at the hearing. 

The special committee appointed by the conference to in- 
vestigate alleged racketeering practices in loading at steamship 
and railroad piers is meeting difficulty in getting at the facts 
in the matter, A. C. Welsh, chairman of the committee, reported. 
Retaliation of one sort or another seems to be feared by the 
shippers, he said, and he added that, unless a definite plan of 
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action was in readiness, there was no use in calling a meeting 
of steamship and railroad men. The committee asked and re. 
ceived another month in which to make a more detailed report, 

The parcel post committee reported that the proposal of 
the Postmaster-General to increase first class postal rates was 
practically dead, but that a new proposal, which was to increase 
parcel post rates on a basis on which freight rates are fixed, 
had been filed with the Commission for that purpose. Post. 
master-General Brown contends that these rates properly come 
under the making of freight rates and so that therefore the 
Commission has jurisdiction. 

D. P. Crotsley, vice-president of the Lehigh Warehouse Com. 
pany, Newark, said that if they did not fight this proposed 
legislation they would get higher freight rates. 


Milton P. Bauman, traffic manager of the New Jersey In. 
dustrial Traffic Advisory Committee, thought the railroads 
ought to have a better opportunity to compete with the motor 
trucking companies. He said the latter took the cream and 
gave the worst end to the railroads. This was controverted by 
Mr. Crotsley, who said there were motor truck companies that 
would handle any kind of freight. J. J. Higgins, traffic manager 
for Seeman Bros., said he had deliveries by truck next morning 
into Boston, Schenectady, and Albany, store-door delivery, at 
practically railroad rates, but “if you asked the railroads about 
a short haul you met with a rude answer and a through car 
was refused.” 


MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


Secretary of War Hurley stated December 9 that he had 
had a conference with representatives of the Missouri River 
states, consisting of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota. The delegation was headed by Governor 
Weaver, of Nebraska, accompanied by President Dawes and 
Cleveland Newton, of the Mississippi Valley Association, Gov- 
ernor Schaefer, of North Dakota, together with congressmen 
and business men from each of the above states. 


After discussing the progress of the Missouri River, the 
status of improvement in that region, and the need of a speedy 
completion, the Secretary stated that, in accordance with the 
declared policiy of Congress, the army engineers were hastening 
as rapidly as possible the completion of the Missouri River to 
Kansas City, Omaha and Sioux City, and as far above as the 
engineers’ surveys would justify. He said that he hoped to 
see the river to Kansas City opened by 1932, and sooner, if 
possible. Work is progressing also between Kansas City and 
Sioux City, and this work will be continued on this upper stretch 
concurrently with the work below Kansas City. 


Secretary Hurley further stated that he fully recognized that 
the Missouri Valley as much as any section of the United States 
needed water transportation as an aid to both its agricultural 
and industrial development and therefore the improvement work 
would be carried on as fast as available funds would permit. 
There was no intention of the War Department, he said, to 
reduce the present rate of development on the Missouri River, 
the upper river to receive increasing allotments of funds as 
requirements of the lower river diminish. 





WATERWAY LEGISLATION 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, has introduced S. 5082, a 
bill to provide for the early completion of the works of improve- 
ment on the adopted and authorized river and harbor projects, 
including the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, and to 
authorize the issuance of bonds in the amount of $500,000,000 
to meet the cost of the work. The senator proposes that the 
waterway projects be completed in not less than five years. 
In addition to the benefits that would accrue from such im- 
provement, according to the senator, the work would relieve 
unemployment. 

Representative Mansfield, of Texas, has introduced in the 
House H. R. 14564, a bill similar to that introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Shipstead providing for a bond issue of $500,000,000 
for improvement of waterways. 


LOWER FARES TO COAST 


Round trip excursion fares throughout the year, to Cal- 
ifornia and the northwest, the ticket for the return trip good 
for nine months after date of purchase, are announced by the 
Union Pacific. The rate to California from Chicago, via the 
same route returning or via a different route (not via Portland), 
is $143.78 for the round trip; via Portland in one direction, the 
rate is $162.99. The round trip to Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, via the same route in both directions or via a 
different route returning (not via California), is $139.00; via 
California in one direction it is $162.99. 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“The period of greatest development in rivers and harbors 
that our country has ever experienced has occurred under the 
present national administration,” said Secretaray of War Hurley 
in the opening address at the twenty-sixth convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress held December 9 and 10 
at the Willard Hotel. “The administration program is enlarg- 
ing and will continue to increase, both in expenditure of funds 
and in the amount of development, in each succeeding year. 

“Your organization is to be congratulated upon the intelli- 
gent support it has given over a long period of years to the 
sound development of the water resources of the nation. I know 
that you will continue to look upon the program as a national 
rather than a local one, and that you will not demand local de- 
velopments at a rate that will be in conflict with the principles 
of sound engineering and sound economics. We must not per- 
mit this program to return to or to be hampered by the old pork 
barrel system.” 

Secretary Hurley reviewed the major waterway projects 
under way. 

“Permit me to stress,” said he, “the necessity for water 
transportation that will penetrate the interior of the nation. I 
find that the all-rail rate on agricultural implements from Moline, 
Ill., to the Pacific coast cities is $1.86 per hundred pounds. I 
find that agricultural implements can be carried by rail from 
Moline, Ill., to the Atlantic seaboard and thence by water 
through the Panama Canal to the Pacific coast at the rate of 
$1.18 per hundred pounds. This freight is being carried from 
Moline by the federal barge line and by ocean line through the 
Panama Canal to the Pacific coast for 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

“It is evident that industries in the upper Mississippi Valley 
cannot use the all-rail rate nor can they use the rail-water rate 
and compete on the west coast with industries along the east 
coast of the United States, nor with industries in Canada and 
other countries. 

“We have a farm problem in the great middle west and 
nothing could contribute more to the solution of that problem 
than the building of industry in the midst of agriculture. To 
build industry in the midst of agriculture, we must have cheaper 
rates from that great interior to the seaboard. The only prac- 
tical method of getting cheaper rates for our bulk commodities 
is by the development of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and with the completion of the Illinois waterway con- 
necting the Mississippi with the Great Lakes. 

“The whole nation is interested in the development of the 
great interior of this country. Because of the lack of proper 
rates from the interior to the seaboard, industry in that great 
interior is diminishing. The manufacturers’ census of 1919 
shows that the state of Minnesota, for example, had 6,226 manu- 
facturing industries. The manufacturers’ census of 1927 shows 
that the number of industries in that state have been reduced 
to 3,886. 

“The census shows that the combined industries of Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, which states constitute a large area 
in which the agricultural problem is acute, in 1919 had 55,968 
manufacturing industries. The census shows that the number 
of industries in these states in 1927 had been reduced to 37,174. 
It is evident that industries are reducing in these sections be- 
cause of their inability to compete upon the west coast and in 
the markets of Central and South America with industries lo- 
cated along the seashore. 


“The manufacturer can move his plant to the seashore, but 
we caniot move our farms to the seashore, and it is my con- 
viction that nothing would contribute more to solve the farm 
problem of the great middle west than the development of cheap 
transportation in that section which will enable industry to 
develop in the midst of agriculture.” 


In an address, “American Support of American Ships,” T. 
V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, said the American 
merchant marine offered efficient service to American shippers 
and “no longer have we any apologies to make to American ship- 
pers.” He appealed to Americans to use American flag ships. 

“One of the problems pressing hardest at this time is the 
one which I have placed before you today—the problem of secur- 
ing from American industry, from American agriculture, and 
from American tourists an increased share of patronage for 
ships flying the American flag,” said he. 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, spoke on “Our Inland Seas,” and pre- 
dicted that ocean-going ships would be loaded at Great Lakes 
Ports and sail for foreign ports of the world. He dwelt on the 
commerce transported on the Great Lakes and told his audience 
that Congress was vitally interested in the development of water 
transportation as well as rail, air and highway transportation. 
John F. Galvin, chairman of the Port of New York Authority, 
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told of the work of the port authority and of the development of 
“America’s greatest port.” 


Rail and Water Costs 


Comparisons of transportation costs by rail and by river 
were referred to by Major General Lytle Brown, chief of engi- 
neers of the U. S. Army, in his address. 

“I will leave to those who wish to argue the matter of the 
justification of the improvement of waterways by the federal 
government,” said he, and added: 


It is doubtful if there would be much improvement in them 
without federal aid, just as all other forms of_transportation would 
be backward without such aid liberally given. It is true of railways, 
highways and airways. 


It is very natural that railway interests should oppose the de- 
velopment of inland water ways. They have done so for many years, 
and doubtless with some effect. Recently I have seen figures that 
appear to prove that the transportation by inland waterways is not 
economic in comparison with rail transportation. Figures that I 
have seen have been prepared on a different basis for the two kinds 
of transportation. The costs of our waterways since the beginning 
of their improvement is a matter of very accurate record and is 
contained in public documents. Such is not the case with the rail- 
ways.- Their total cost and expense to the people of the country 
is not, so far as I know, a thing susceptible of any accuracy of state- 
ment by any one. I think that they are well worth whatever they 
have cost. Comparison of cost must be based on the same form 
of analysis to be of any value. 


When our analysis of cost and freight savings in any waterway 
project do not show a saving over rail rates, we do not recommend 
an improvement. Since 1902 the corps of engineers has examined 
2,577 projects that have been proposed to Congress. Of these pro- 
jects, favorable reports have been made on 887, or about one-third. 
The two-thirds have been rejected because they were considered 
not economically feasible. The corps of engineers has no selfish in- 
terest in any project, but it does have much pride in conducting 
= improvement that turns out .to be of value to the country at 
arge. 

There may well be some works that have been executed that 
have not proved to be of economic value. Some have become obso- 
lescent. But in the long run our records show that there has been 
expended by the federal government a total to date of about one 
and one-half billion dollars on waterway improvement and main- 
tenance, and it is estimated that on waterway commerce in the United 
States, there is an annual saving in freight charges to the -y ~~ 
of one-half billion dollars. It would be difficult to find a better ~ 
vestment if this estimate is correct. 

I have heard broadminded railway executives express themselves 
on waterway improvement, and they state that they do not oppose 
waterway improvement when the improvement is economically justi- 
fied. I will state to them and to all that so far as the corps of 
engineers is concerned, there will be no waterway improvement 
recommended to Congress that is not justified by the best and most 
disinterested judgment obtainable in the country. If this will cause 
opposition to cease, as it should do, then let opposition cease. 


St. Lawrence Project and New York 
In another part of his address, Major General Brown said: 


The importance of an outlet to the sea through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence appeals to many men. It appears to be approved 
by most of those who have a wide and unselfish view of things. Yet 
there must be no partisanship and foolish contention in this matter, 
nor blindness to the tremendous importance of the most effective 
means of internal communication. Our foreign commerce is of high- 
importance; our domestic commerce is of higher importance. And 
we do not forget that we have at New York a harbor unexcelled, and 
a port that stands pany A as the first in the world. As regards 
European trade with the North American continent, there will never 
be any man-made arrangements whatsoever that will lessen the pre- 
dominance of the port of New York. It presents today the most 
inspiring scene of commerce that a man can look upon, and its 
lustre is not likely to dim as the years roll on. It is in its way the 
pride of America, and is a fitting portal to impress the stranger 
from abroad of the power that lies in the vast hinterland that 
supports it. There should be no jealousy, only admiration, in the 
heart of any American for that great port. 


Ohio River and Lake Erie Ship Canal 


James Francis Burke, general counsel of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh, spoke on the Ohio River and Lake Erie 
ship canal, a project he said George Washington suggested. 
Linking the Ohio River and Lake Erie by a ship canal was 
urged by the speaker. 

“To us,” said he, “it is difficult to conceive that this canal 
is not amply justified from every commercial and economic 
—" as well as being of untold strategic value in time 
of war.” 

Suggests Transport Council 


Referring to railroads and waterways, Mr. Burke said: 


The disastrous drop in railroad earnings during the past year 
has brought to mind that old-fashioned danger signal which reads, 
“Stop, Look and Listen,” lest we inflict injuries we cannot cure. 

While on the one hand we must not permit the tremendous 
losses the railroads have recently suffered to be used as an argu- 
ment against meritorious waterway development, on the other hand, 
every thoughtful American must realize that we have reached the 
point in modern transportation development where the railroads could 
never long survive the unbridled use of public monies to support 
either other highways over which their competitors may conduct 
their private business at a profit, while the railroads and other tax- 
payers foot the bill. 

As long as that unsound practice prevails it will continue to 
engender unjust prejudices against all appropriations of public monies, 
regardless of their merit, and in turn will militate even against what 
otherwise would command public approval. 

Consequently, I am convinced that no organization in this country 
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can render a greater service to the American people than the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, by scrutinizing with the greatest 
care every proposed public expenditure for waterway purposes that 
savors of local selfishness or smells of pork-barrel politics, to the end 
that only those projects based on sound economic necessities may 
be erected, and in order that every other transportation agency, whose 
existence is vital to the nation’s progress, shall not be destroyed. 

In passing, I may say that my belief in an American Council 
of Transportation—comprised of leaders in every department of freight 
and passenger traffic, from the ocean liner to the plane that speeds 
through the clouds from coast to coast—wholly separated from gov- 
ernment agencies—will ultimately bring about an intensive study 
of the mutual problems that overhang them all and furnish the solu- 
tion that will mean the survival of that which best serves the public 


interest. 
Pacific Coast Traffic 
Commissioner Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, spoke on 
the waterborne traffic of the Pacific coast as an important factor 


in the nation’s commerce. He said the constantly increasing 
traffic through Pacific coast ports created a demand for river 


and harbor improvements adequate to meet the requirements for 


handling the growing volume of cargo tonnage promptly and 
efficiently. Of the total of ocean borne trade of U.S. ports in 
1929, in excess of 316,000,000 cargo tons, 27 per cent moved 
through Pacific coast ports, said he. 


Dunn-Brookhart Debate 


“While so many of our public men and business men are 
making addresses and holding conventions to promote the 
development of waterways, our most important means of trans- 
portation, the railways, are drifting straight toward disaster, 
and most public men and business men are disregarding the 
railroad situation and saying and doing nothing to avert that 
disaster,” said Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, in 
his address. “Three former members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently have said that the situation of the 
railroad industry concerning both present and prospective condi- 
tions is the worst in history. 

“IT have never heard or read a recent discussion by any 
prominent advocate of inland waterways from President Hoover 
and Secretary of War Hurley down, who has not conceded and 
emphasized that the railways must, for a long time at least, 
remain the backbone of our transportation system. It is often 
said that we must consider all our means of transportation as 
a single system, develop and increase the strength of all of them, 
and coordinate them in order to get the best results. It is 
obvious that in any such program the effects upon the railways 
of all policies adopted by the government must be considered. 

“The percentage of return earned upon the investment in 
the railways will be this year, excepting in 1921 and the years 
when the war-time guarantees were in effect, the smallest for 
35 years. This will be in spite of the fact that such drastic 
retrenchments have been made that the number of their em- 
ployes in September was 262,000 less than in September, 1929, 
and thus far this year has averaged less than in any year since 
1909. 

“What is of still more importance is that the railways can- 
not now look forward with confidence to any such large increase 
in their traffic when business revives as enabled them to recover 
their earning power after past depressions. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission said in its recent annual report for 1930: 
‘If railway finances were suffering only from the fact that a 
recession in business is being experienced as in other industries 
of this country and of the world, it might be sufficient to point 
out that in judging of railway income one should in fairness 
consider the good and bad years together; but a different and 
more threatening financial difficulty confronts the railways. This 
is the effect of the competition of other forms of transportation,” 
in which {t included the ‘competition of water lines.’ 

“Both the Association of Railway Executives and the prin- 
cipal railway labor organizations, including especially the five 
great train service brotherhoods, recently have adopted resolu- 
tions urging changes in the government policies now being 
applied to the railways under which competing means of trans- 
portation are subsidized without being subjected to the same 
kind of regulation that the railways are, and as a result of 
which large amounts of traffic are being diverted from the rail- 
ways and many thousands of railway employes in all parts of 
the country are being thrown out of work. Between 1920 and 
1929 the annual passenger earnings of the railways declined 
$414,000,000. Meantime, they suffered from a startling decline 
in the growth of their freight traffic. From 1890 to 1900 their 
freight business increased 86 per cent; from 1900 to 1910, 80 
per cent; from 1910 to 1920, 62 per cent; from 1920 to 1929, 
less than nine per cent. Never in any year since 1920 have the 
railways been allowed to earn the fair return assured them by 
the transportation act, and the facts I have given help to show 
why the depression, when added to other adverse influences, 
has had such a destructive effect upon their earning power. 

“One of the principal arguments formerly advanced for the 
development of inland waterways was that it was. impossible 
to expand the railways enough to enable them to handle our 
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increasing commerce. The facts that I have given show that 
within the last decade revolutionary changes have occurred in 
our transportation situation and that it can no longer be claimed 
that extensive development of waterways is needed to make 
possible the handling of the country’s commerce. The crucial 
test of the desirability of development of inland waterways— 
by which I mean rivers and canals—is whether they can pro. 
vide cheaper transportation than the railways. Plainly, if the 
development of waterways will result in reductions of freight 
rates it will also result in increases of taxes. On sound prin. 
ciples of economics, what should be our objective? I can hardly 
believe anybody would contend that taxes are so unimportant 
and freight rates so important that the national prosperity 
would be promoted by securing a saving of freight rates at the 
cost of an increase of taxes that would exceed the saving in 
freight rates. 

“I began more than twenty years ago to study the com. 
parative costs of transportation by rail and inland waterway, 
and every figure at which I ever arrived has convinced me more 
strongly that the total cost of transportation by inland water- 
way, including what the public pays in taxes, almost invariably 
is higher than by rail. The Bureau of Railway Economics re- 
cently has completed and published an exhaustive comparative 
study of rail and inland waterway costs in this country, which 
strongly supports the views I have expressed for years. Some 
of its conclusions are as follows: 


In 1929 the average cost of carrying a ton of freight 100 miles 
on the New York State Barge Canal was $1.94, made up of 45 cents 
as the boatmen’s actual charge for transportation (or the direct 
freight rate), and $1.49 paid by the public in taxes. As contrasted 
with this cost of $1.94 on the canal, the eastern railroads would have 
performed this same service for an average charge of $1.09, or for 
44 per cent less than the canal cost. 

Between two points 100 miles apart by rail the average cost in 

1928, of carrying a ton of freight on the Ohio river system was 
$1.24, made up of 60 cents as the direct cost of transportation, and 
64 cents paid by the public in taxes. As contrasted with this cost of 
$1.24 by water, the railways paralleling the Ohio would have performed 
this same service for an average charge of 88 cents, or for almost 30 
per cent less than the river cost. 
‘ Between two points 100 miles apart by rail the average cost, 
in 1928, of moving a ton of freight on the Mississippi river was $1.12, 
made up of 60 cents as the direct cost of transportation, and 52 cents 
paid by the public in taxes. As contrasted with this cost of $1.12 by 
water, the railways which roughly parallel the river would have per- 
formed this same service for an average charge of $1.00. 


“The public, and especially business men, profess to want, 
among other kinds of transportation, good service rendered by 
railways owned and managed by private companies; and yet 
they are allowing and even urging their governments to so sub- 
sidize other means of transportation, and to so differentiate 
between them and the railways in regulation, that railway rates 
are kept too low, enormous amounts of traffic are being diverted 
to other means of transportation, and our ability in future to 
maintain the earning capacity and service of the railways under 
private ownership is being seriously threatened.” 


Brookhart Replies to Dunn 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, who spoke immediately fol- 
lowing Mr. Dunn, delivered an extemporaneous discussion, tak- 
ing remarks made by Mr. Dunn as his text. 

The senator began by saying that the claim of Mr. Dunn 
that the railroads were drifting toward disaster had a familiar 
sound. He said he had heard that many times but that Clifford 
Thorne had once prepared a statement showing that for a 
period of 15 years the credit of the railroads was slightly better 
than that of the federal government. 

“This fight is with the railroads,” asserted the senator, 
adding that many farmers had lost their homes because, among 
other things of extortionate railroad rates, and that the value 
i. agricultural lands had decreased greatly because of such 
rates. 

The senator said the transportation act was the railroads’ 
law—“not our law.” He then reiterated the charge he had 
made many times in the Senate and elsewhere that when the 
act was passed the railroads were valued at nearly nineteen 
billion dollars or about seven billion dollars more than the 
market value of the railroad securities at that time, based on 
market quotations then. With that seven billions of ‘‘water” in 
the value, he continued, the act required a level of rates to 
yield a return of first 6 and later 53% per cent on that value. 
He said it had been stated that this was not a guaranty—he 
said it was not a guaranty to be paid out of the federal treas- 
ury but out of the pockets of the people—and that at times the 
railroads did not get all of it because the people didn’t have 
the money to pay it. He thought the railroads enjoyed a “legal- 
ized subsidy.” He referred to the guaranty afforded the rail- 
roads under the transportation act for the first six months after 
the end of federal control and said $529,000,000 had been paid 
the railroads out of the federal treasury for that. He charged 
that the railroads boosted their expenses so the amount they 
would get from the government in the guaranty period would 
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pe greater than otherwise. He also charged that railroad offi- 
cials followed the same course in the period of federal control 
in order to discredit government operation of the railroads. In 
view of all those “facts,” asserted the senator, the last argu- 
ment the railroads should now come forward with in connection 
with waterway development was the “subsidy” argument. 

Touching briefly on bus operations, Senator Brookhart said 
he did not wish the railroad monopoly to extend to busses. 

Notwithstanding the statements made by Mr. Dunn and the 
Bureau of Railway Economics as to cost of rail and river trans- 
portation, the senator was certain that the figures would show 
that the river transportation was less costly than rail transporta- 
tion. He concluded his remarks with this declaration: 

“If you can’t operate your railroads in competition with the 
inland waterways, your Uncle Sam can!” 

Representatives of Minnesota in the congress favored a 
declaration supporting legislative proposals for a bond issue 
for waterway improvements. It was understood that this was 
opposed by friends of the Hoover administration. 

Other speakers at the congress included Representative 
Dempsey, of New York; Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston; 
Walter W. Williams, vice-president of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, who discussed the Illinois waterway; Representative 
Cooper, of Ohio; J. Hampton Moore, president of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association; John W. Carpenter, of Dallas, 
Tex., and C. C. Webber, president of the Upper Mississippi 
Barge Line Company. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The congress, at its closing session, December 10, adopted 
resulutions in which it deplored “the efforts of the railroads 
to take advantage of present conditions to intensify their un- 
warranted attacks upon waterways,” and asserted that the 
present tactics of the railroads were not in keeping with the 
spirit of fair play usually characteristic of Americans. 

Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, was elected presi- 
dent as successor to Representative Riley J. Wilson, of Louisi- 
ana, who had served in that office since 1924, and who said 
he could not continue in office because of press of other duties. 
Senator Ransdell said he was present at the birth of the organ- 
ization in 1901 and at its rebirth in 1906. S. A. Thompson was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The resolutions adopted by the congress, in the form of a 
declaration of purposes, follows: 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress in its twenty-sixth 
annual convention assembled adheres to the splendid purposes of 
advocating the improvement, for the fullest use by the American 
people, of all harbors and waterways approved by the corps of army 
engineers. 

This congress advocates no particular project but stands for the 
broad general policy of river and harbor improvement where econom- 
ically sound and indispensable in the development of our country. 

The wisdom of the present policy, which has superseded the 
inefficient and impractical methods of earlier years, is evidenced 
by the continued approval and confidence of the Congress of the 
United States and the country. This policy, in the interest of sound 
business administration, should be continued. _ 

We urge, therefore, as a sound national policy the completion of 
all present authorized projects within the shortest possible time not 
exceeding a period of five years from date of adoption. Necessary 
additional appropriations should be made promptly as new _ projects 
are authorized and adopted. In view, therefore, of the increased 
authorization of additonal projects of the last rivers and harbors 
bill and also because of the general economic situation, we urgently 
call upon the United States Congress to provide the necessary increase 
of funds as will carry out in good faith the five year program. 
Such a policy will be an aid to both our agriculture and industry and 
relieve unemployment in providing continued operation and construc- 
tion of important public works. | ; 

We highly recommend President Hoover for his continued able 
leadership in this national development and for the progressive and 
orderly manner in which this policy is being carried forward by his 
administration. We express appreciation also for the friendly and 
consistent attitude of the secretary of war, the Hon. Patrick J. 
Hurley, and of the chief of the army engineers, Gen, Lytle Brown, 
and his assistants. We wish again to express our confidence in the 
integrity and ability of the U. S. corps of engineers, and heartily 
commend them for their splendid work. ° 

We commend the administration and Congress for the splendid 
progress being made in extending waterway transportation into the 
agricultural sections of our country for the purpose of bringing 
relief from high transportation charges to the distressed farming 
sections and urge that such work be pushed with all speed. 

We believe that a standardization of channels in our rivers 
and harbors will greatly increase the efficiency and economy of navi- 
gation and we therefore request that standardization of channel depths 
be adopted by Congress as a policy and carried out where practical 
to do so. We urge the development of adequate standardized terminal 
and interchange facilities in order to coordinate to the fullest degree 
our waterways and railways and our highways. In order to coordinate 
rail and water transportation, it is proper and necessary that trunk 
lines, for ocean-going vessels as well as barges where practical, 
be established along the shortest practicable routes as a means 
toward the most economic transportation, and to that end the army 
numneers are urged to complete the studies necessary to bring this 
about. 

Linked with the development of navigation so intimately that 
they cannot be considered separately are the interrelated problems 
of stream control and utilization, from the sources to the outlets, 
in such fashion that the rainfall of all sections will render the maxi- 
mum of economic benefit and prevent, in many cases, the disasters 
which come from flood waters. Therefore this Congress looks to the 
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time when this greatest remaining uncontrolled natural resource of 
the country will provide the broadest field for the labor, the enterprise 
and the capital of America. 

We regret and deplore the efforts of the railroads to take ad- 
vantage of present conditions to intensify their unwarranted attacks 
upon waterways. We direct their attention to the fact that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress or any other waterway organi- 
zation at no time have advocated any policy or antagonism or opposi- 
tion to the railroads, but on the contrary has sought only to pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of our country and the welfare of 
its people in which the railroads themselves should recognize their 
own vital interest. We have always advocated and urged every 
needed protection for the railroads to the end that they may con- 
tinue to render adequate service to the American people and receive 
therefor an adequate and profitable return. A policy of improving 
rivers and harbors in order that transportation by water may be 
available for commercial use to augment and supplement transporta- 
tion by rail and a broad national program to carry out such a policy 
have been approved by the American people and adopted by their 
representatives in Congress, and no efforts from whatever source 
to defeat that program will be tolerated by the people of our country. 
In these circumstances, we submit for the consideration of the rail- 
roads that their present tactics in seeking to exploit for their own 
benefit a national condition which has operated to the temporary dis- 
advantage of practically every citizen of our country are not in keep- 
ing with that spirit of fair play which is usually characteristic of 
American citizens and American institutions. We have faith that 
the wisdom of our people will not allow any usable and economic 
— > transportation to languish through lack of fair and just 
treatment. 


PARCEL POST RATE INCREASE 


Postmaster General Brown has asked the Commission to 
consent to an increase in the parcel post rates and the provid- 
ing of rates for parcel post packages of a combined length of 
as much as 100 inches. At present the postal laws and regula- 
tions limit parcels to 84 inches in length and girth combined. 

In a letter to Chairman McManamy, Mr. Brown said that 
there had been many complaints against the 84-inch limitation. 
On account of those complaints he decided, he said, to ask the 
consent of the Commission to increase the permissible size of 
parcels and at the same time to increase the charges on the 
larger packages because the increase of dimensions would cause 
the use of more space in mail vehicles without bringing in any 
additional revenue. He asked the Commission to consent to 
increase the rate on the larger packages 10 cents in addition to 
the regular rate on parcels weighing not over two pounds; 15 
cents in addition to the regular parcel postage rate on packages 
weighing over 2 pounds, but not more than 10 pounds; and 20 
cents in addition to the regular parcel post rate on all parcels 
weighing over 10 pounds. 

In a communication to the Commission the Postmaster Gen- 
eral transmitted the recommendations of his assistants intended 
to bring about an increase in the revenue from the parcel post 
business of his department. He said hé indorsed the recom- 
mendations of his assistants. The part of the communication 
showing the recommendation and the proposed rates follows: 

“I transmit herewith a copy of the memorandum submitted 
by the third assistant postmaster general after conferring with 
the first, second and fourth assistants in which, as a step toward 
obtaining revenue from the parcels post more nearly commensu- 
rate with the cost of handling and transportation, the following 
recommendations are made: 


1. That the postage rates on fourth class matter, except as other- 
wise provided for library books shall be as follows: 

For local delivery, 7 cents for the first pound and one cent for 
each additional two pounds. 

For delivery within the first and second zones, 8 cents for the 
first pound and 1.1 cents for each additional pound; except where 
the distance by the shortest mail route from the office of origin to 
the office of delivery is 300 miles or more the rates of postage shall 
be 9 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the third zone, 9 cents for the first pound and 
2 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound 
and 3.5 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound 
and 5.3 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound 
and 7 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the seventh zone, 14 cents for the first pound 
and 9 cents for each additional pound. 

For delivery within the eight zone, 15 cents for the first pound 
and 11 cents for each additional pound. 

Provided: That the rates of postage on matter of the fourth class 
when mailed on rural routes shall be 2 cents less for local delivery 
and 3 cents less for other than local delivery than the rates above 
proposed. 

Provided further: That in no case shall the postage rates on any 
parcel of fourth class matter exceed 1 cent for each ounce or fraction 
thereof and that the maximum weight limit for single parcels of 
fourth class matter shall be 70 pounds. 


While the communications sent to the Commission speak of 
increases, underlying data prepared by the assistants to the 
Postmaster General show that the new rates would also cause 
some decreases, particularly in the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth zones. 

The object of the revision is to reduce the parcel post 
deficit. That deficit was shown in the supporting data to have 
been $2,959,733 in the fiscal year of 1926; $4,479,585 in 1927; 
$7,039,930 in 1928; $19,778,706 in 1929; and $15,570,730 in the 
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fiscal year 1930. The data compiled by the Postmaster General’s 
staff was estimated to cause a net increase in the parcel post 
revenues of $7,550,000. The compilation shows decreases in the 
zones before mentioned, the decrease in the fifth zone being 
$150,000, in the sixth, $200,000, in the seventh, $100,000, and in 
the eighth, $140,000. The big increases would be in the first 
and second amounting to $6,400,000 and in the third, $1,700,000. 
In the fourth zone there would be a small increase of $40,000. 
In a memorandum to the Postmaster General his assistants say: 


No change is suggested in the rates for local delivery. The data 
indicates that such matter is being handled at a r= but the gain, 
which is but $341,928.42, can hardly be considered excessive, partic- 
ularly in view of prospective increased expenditures. 

These ss increases and decreases are based upon the parcel 
post business handled in the fiscal year 1930. They do not take into 
account the natural increase in parcel post business that might be 
expected Ld the fiscal year 1932, nor do they in any way reflect the 
loss of business in the nearby zones that would inevitably result from 
the higher postage scales, nor the increase in business in the more 
be eee zones that might be expected to result from the lower scales 
of rates. 

The new parcel post rates as herein proposed would have the 
following effect: 

Zones 1 and 2—On one-pound parcels, one cent increase; on two- 
pound to 11-pound parcels, two cents increase; on 12-pound to 21-pound 
parcels, three cents increase; on 22-pound to 70-pound parcel, four 
to eight cents increase. 

one 3—On all parcels, one cent increase. 

Zone 4—On one-pound and two-pound parcels, two cents increase; 
on three-pound and four-pound parcels, one cent increase; on five- 
pound and six-pound parcels, no change; on seven-pound to 50-pound 
parcels, one to 22 cents decrease. 

Zone 5—On one-pound and two-pound parcels, two cents increase; 
on three-pound parcels, one cent increase; on four-pound and five- 
pound ——. no change; on six-pound to 50-pound parcels, one to 32 
cents decrease. ' 

Zones 6, 7 and 8—On one-pound parcels, two cents increase; on 
two-pound parcels, one cent increase; on three-pound parcels, no 
change; on four-pound to 50-pound parcels, one to 47 cents decrease. 

These proposed increases and adjustments in the parcel post 
scales do not bring the rates fully up to the computed cost of han- 
dling and transporting parcel post, but they are approximately five 
per cent higher, as a whole, than the present scales, and probably 
approach the limit of what the traffic will bear. 

The proposed schedules of parcel post rates are uniformly well 
below the average express rates, although in the case of heavy 
parcels destined to points near the inner boundry of zones instances 
pee | pew be found where the express rates are lower than the parcel 
post rates.... 

It is not deemed advisable or expedient to cause farm, dairy 
and orchard products to participate to any great extent in these pro- 
posed increases in parcel post rates. Under existing statutes parcels 
mailed on rural routes are subject to two cents less postage per 
parcel if destined for local delivery or for delivery within the first, 
second or third zones, and one cent less postage if for delivery beyond 
the limits of the third zone. 

In line with the precedent already established, it is suggested that 
the rates of postage on parcels mailed on rural routes be 3 cents less, 
if for local delivery, or three cents less, if for other than local delivery, 
than those indicated in the scales above proposed. 


POSTAL BILLS PASSED IN HOUSE 


The House of Representatives passed and sent to the Senate 
December 10 two bills relating to charges for postal services. 
They were H. R. 8649, as amended, to authorize the Postmaster- 
General to collect an increased charge for return receipts for 
domestic registered and insured mail when such receipts are 
requested after the mailing of the articles; and H. R. 5659, to 
authorize the Postmaster-General to charge a fee for inquiries 
made for patrons concerning registered, insured or collect-on- 
delivery mail, and for postal money orders. 


FASTER PASSENGER TIME 


In addition to a reduction of two hours in the running time 
of the “Golden State Limited” between Chicago and Phoenix, 
Ariz., as announced last week, effective December 28, the South- 
ern Pacific will shorten time on the Sunset, Overland, and Shasta 
routes, affecting also trains moving between Portland and San 
Francisco, and Portland and Los Angeles, according to O. P. 
Bartlett, passenger traffic manager, Chicago. 

Travelers to the Pacific coast will save one hour and 50 
minues on the “Argonaut,” leaving New Orleans at 11:10 p. m. 
and arriving in Los Angeles at 8:25 a. m. This schedule will 
afford convenient connection with the Shore Line, it is stated. 

The time of the “Pacific Limited,” of the Overland route, 
will be shortened 45 minutes, leaving Chicago at 11:30 p. m. and 
arriving in San Francisco at 3:30 p. m. 

The time of the “Cascade,” of the Shasta route, will 
be shortened, northbound, 40 minues from San Francisco to 
Portland, and one hour and 25 minutes, southbound. The 
through train, “The West Coast,” plying between southern 
California and the Pacific northwest, will be shortened one hour 
and 45 minutes, leaving Los Angeles at 7:40 p. m., arriving in 
Portland at 7:45 a. m. Southbound, 55 minutes will be cut off 
the schedule, leaving Portland at 7:15 p. m. and arriving in 
Los Angeles at 8:35 a. m. 

The “Daylight Limited,” of the Coast line will be shortened 
15 minutes in both directions between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Many other local changes, according to Mr. Bartlett, will go 
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into effect the same day, offering improved service for travelers 
contemplating the inclusion of the whole Pacific coast in their 
itineraries. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for October and the 
ten months ended with October, 1930, and 1929, compiled from 
carrier reports by the bureau of statistics, for the United 
States as a. whole, follow: 


OCTOBER 
1930 1929 
Average number of miles operated....... 242,662.61 242,749.97 
Revenues: 
sc LAs weed suds casasaesnseatakanen $ 385,684,085 $ 483,596,185 
ED <a.cduwesbe-ad bea eecowns dewies *52,367,79 766,165,044 
Datei Practidhe MENereKoesmwemieens 9,159,890 $12,243,075 
QOD OOD 10,190,559 15,235,671 
All GCNGP CrANSPOFtAtION ....cccccsccce 14,952,598 18,508,603 
i ORE PEFR OTe 10,174,888 12,614,097 
OS een roe e 1,207,530 1,306,236 
BE rr rere 282,608 310,759 
Railway operating revenues ...... 483,454,735 609,358,152 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 58,028,488 79,428,529 
Maintenance of equipment ............ 79,911,599 106,615,310 
EE. tae ninne Oigwielgew saad Nielé- cedars +e 10,057,030 11,047,683 
IL, cant wcbve4eeeeeeeawene 159,119,568 187,828,992 
Miscellaneous operations ............+. 4,226,122 4,934,729 
CEE 85:56 Ga Needs Caine en e0iesoes 60a ee es 15,879,273 16,584,738 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 936,285 1,496,860 
Railway operating expenses....... 326,285,795 404,943,121 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 157,168,940 204,415,031 
TREWEG CHE ROSTURIS... cccccocccceccvccecce 32,349,585 39,743,304 
Uncollectible railway revenues...........-. 64,565 , 32 
Railway operating income......... 124,754,790 164,574,695 
eet rents—Dr. balance........csscee 9,768,865 9,245,779 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,734,926 2,127,384 
Net railway operating income...... 112,250,999 153,201,532 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 67.49 66.45 


*Includes $2,610,781 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
fIncludes $3,264,096 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
tIncludes approximately $2,631,160 back mail pay. 


TEN MONTHS 


1930 1929 
Average number of miles operated....... 242,738.63 242,658.10 
Revenues: 
DL £nsdsenncdensesesiswxecceunaaee $3,493,850,752  $4,106,595,046 
Passenger ....... Miusisaee oubasaan tees 4625,483,618 737,080,281 
BE Ri cctabiedtcee sinuses ese sosaedea ve 91,148,931 4123,091,442 
CO eee cei ca E iiiachae aera 97,251,484 123,704,689 
All other transportation............... 150,300,354 178,701,671 
NEE Sicnndandinbt0:6:410 0 @h6606 4:06-0:60: 010 100,170,366 113,886,579 
SS rn ree 11,145,523 11,314,450 
| rr ere 3,113,229 3,240,043 
Railway operating revenues....... 4,566,237,799 5,391,134,115 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 620,035,451 736,344,717 
Maintenance of equipment............. 870,502,769 1,014, 420,335 
EY. “‘Bedeadgeahss aba cnensseess duces 108,167,829 108,568,756 
EEL 65.0:56600560%069%% 0048000 1,584,149,028 1,764,496,098 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 44,829,463 49,551,479 
eee eRe ee 162,013,522 162,447,512 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 10,823,683 11,422,266 
Railway operating expenses....... 3,378,874,379 3,824,406,631 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 1,187,363,420 1,566,727,484 
es — 08,490,898 348,701,019 
Uncollectible railway revenues...... botese 795, 957,048 
Railway operating income......... 878,076,675 1,217,069,417 
ho ge rents—Dr. balance............. 82,608,825 79,901,080 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........ been 23,026,923 21,101,647 
Net railway operating income..... 772,440,927 1,116,066,690 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 74.00 70.94 


4Includes $30,578,720 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
gaIncludes $34,310,279 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
{Includes approximately $30,574,119 back mail pay. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on November 15 had 5,186 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs, or 9.4 per cent of the number on line, 
according to reports filed by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 250 locomotives above the number in need of such 
repair on November 1, at which time there were 4,936, or 8.9 
per cent. Class I railroads on November 15 had 7,596 service- 
able locomotives in storage compared with 7,514 on November 1. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The projected coal strike in the United Kingdom, which was 
finally vetoed by the miners, has held the attention of ship- 
owners in the full cargo trades the last few days. The subsid- 
ing of the disturbance left the market unaffected and there has 
been no other change in the prospect. There is plenty of ton- 
nage available with no expansion in requirements. 

Demand for grain space is being taken care of by berth 
vessels. Fixture of a British steamer from New York to United 
Kingdom is reported at 1s 104d for first half December loading. 
The Montreal season has closed and St. John will take what 
business there is throughout the winter. It is predicted that the 
Argentine crop, which will begin to move about the first of the 
year, will face competition on price from here, with the possibil- 
ity that the Atlantic coast may yet do a fair business. 

Although the first trans-Atlantic sugar cargo for several 
weeks was recently reported in the fixture of a small Danish 
steamer from Cuba to United Kingdom at 13s 6d, charterers 
appear to be in no hurry to commit themselves. 

Fixture of a lumber cargo from three Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to Montevideo or Buenos Aires was reported on the basis of 
$12.621%4 for December loading and it is probable that additional 
business in this direction for December-January can be done at 
about the same figure. 

Charterers’ ideas on coal cargoes to Rio are quoted on the 
basis of $2.50 to $2.55, while tonnage for West Italy and the 
Adriatic can probably be placed at about $1.90 to $2 for Decem- 
ber-January. 

Slightly improved demand in the tankers division, but an 
advance in rates is not deemed likely in view of the plentiful 
supply of tonnage in the market. 

The Intercoastal Lumber Conference has fixed the eastbound 
intercoastal lumber rate for February on the basis of $11 a 
thousand feet, contract, and $13 non-contract, and advance of 
50 cents over the January rate and $1 over the December rate. 
The rate on shingles for February will be 55 cents. 

The Munson Steamship Line has announced the establish- 
ment of a fast freight service between Baltimore and Havana, 
the first sailing to be from Baltimore, December 26. The 
freighter Walter V. Munson, which has a speed of 16 knots, 
will be used in the service. 

The first step in the amalgamation of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company with the Roosevelt Line has been ac- 
complished with the turning over of Pier 58, North River, to 
the Roosevelt company. Vessels in the Australian, Far East 
and Indian services of the company’s American Pioneer Line 
will use this pier instead of Pier 3, Army Base, Brooklyn, as here- 
tofore. The Atlantic Transport Line, which has used Pier 58, 
will dock its next incoming liner at Pier 62, North River. 

It is also understood that about the first of the year, the 
Offices of the Roosevelt Line officials will be removed from their 
present quarters to the International Mercantile Marine head- 
quarters. Complete plans for the consolidation of the companies 
ee — to be announced in the course of the next few 

eeks, 


The American and Indian Steamship Line (Ellerman & 
Bucknall) and the Isthmian Lines have withdrawn from their 
agreement with the American Pioneer Line on the Indian serv- 
ice. This action followed the announcement by the Kerr 
Steamship Company, general agents for the Silver Line, that 
the latter would establish monthly sailings from Galveston, New 
Orleans, and New York in the Persian Gulf and Indian trade. 
No reasons for the withdrawal were given. 


The Kerr company had applied for membership in the con- 
ference of lines in the Indian trade and stated that it would 
maintain conference rates pending election to the conference. 
It is also reported that another steamship company plans to 
enter this trade with sailings from north Atlantic ports. 

The new Silver Line service will compete with that of the 
three conference lines at Karachi and Bombay, but present plans 
do not provide for calls at Calcutta. The first sailing is sched- 
uled for December 24 from Galveston, December 29 from New 
Orleans and January 9 from New York. 

Danger of a rate war as a result of the two withdrawals is 
not thought likely due to the depressed conditions in the trade 
with resulting shrinkage in volume of cargo. Under the agree- 
ment the lines had a fixed number of sailings yearly in each 





direction. The Cunard-Brocklebank Line participated with the 
other three lines in the inward service from India. The agree- 
ment has been in force since January 1, 1929, as a result of 
negotiations following the disastrous rate war in the Calcutta 
jute trade, which lasted for a year. 

Resumption of acceptance of cargo for Havana on Saturday 
of each week for clearance instead of on Wednesday, as here- 
tofore, is announced by the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company, effective with the sailing of the S. S. Morro Castle 
from New York December 20. 


SALE OF SHIPS FOR SCRAPPING 

Bids for the purchase and subsequent scrapping of 45 steel 
cargo vessels aggregating 357,560 deadweight tons were received 
at the Shipping Board, December 10. The Union Shipbuilding 
Company of Baltimore was revealed as the high bidder for the 
ships, both in the aggregate price offered for all the vessels 
and in the prices offered for the ships individually. This com- 
pany bid $384,960 for the lot. 

Although comparatively recent offers to purchase ships 
for scrapping had been rejected by the board because of un- 
satisfactory prices quoted, these vessels were put up for sale 
in the hope that work in dismantling and scrapping them would 
provide work for from 300 to 500 men in the coming 24 months. 
If any of the offers are accepted, it is intented by the board to 
stipulate that work be commenced immediately, so that what- 
ever additional employment is made possible thereby will go 
on through the winter months. All of the vessels included in 
the list have been idle for more than eight years and have been 
set aside as no longer required for active service. Twenty-two of 
th vessels are at Norfolk, sixteen at New York, and seven at 
Philadelphia. 

The only other bidder for all the vessels was the Boston 
Iron and Metal Company, also of Baltimore, which offered $301,- 
000 for the 45 ships. This bidder likewise quoted individual 
prices for the several vessels which aggregated $289,427. The 
bids were taken under advisement. 

The Shipping Board accepted the offer of the Union Ship- 
building Company for the purchase of 45 idle ships for scrapping. 

A rejection of bids for the purchase of the American Dia- 
mond Line and the American France Line was voted. It was 
understood that this action was taken on recommendation of 
the special ‘commission President Hoover appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. The Commission also recommended, it is un- 
derstood, that preference be accorded the operators of the two 
lines in the sale thereof, and that the board and the Post Office 
Department get together with respect to mail contracts with 
the lines. 


SECTION 23 OF MARINE ACT 


Amendment of section 23 of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
so that citizens of the United States who receive money under 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, for injury to or destruction of any vessel or interest 
therein, shall be exempt from all income taxes that would 
attach to such money or interest thereon, provided that the 
money be set aside in a fund for the building of a vessel or 
vessels of a type and kind approved by the Shipping Board, is 
proposed in S. 5119, introduced in the Senate by Senator Jones, 
of Washington. 





OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries does 
not expect to hold hearings this session on the White bill 
(H. R. 3830) providing for adoption, with modifications, of the 
international Hague Rules governing the carriage of goods by 
sea, it was stated definitely at the office of the committee Decem- 
ber 11. Those interested in obtaining action on the bills at this 
session recently met at the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. (See Traffic World, November 22, p. 1301.) 





N. Y. PORT HANDLING CHARGES 


Collector Philip Elting, of the Port of New York, has under- 
taken, at the request of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, to bring about a review of the rates imposed for cartage, 
storage, and handling of general order merchandise at the port. 
A meeting of the joint committee on general order rates will 
be held at the collector’s office December 15. This meeting is 
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intended as preliminary and will be followed, it is expected, by 
others at which details of the rates will be discussed. 

That the present rates do not accurately reflect current 
business charges is the substance of claims that have been 
made to the Merchants’ Association by members engaged in 
foreign trade. The association’s committee on customs sefvice 
and administration has also reached the conclusion that the 
present time is appropriate for a reconsideration of the charges. 

The joint committee, which will consider the matter, was 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, December 22, 1920. 
It then recommended a scale of charges on general order mer- 
chandise which have been in effect since, with the exception 
of one two-year period. 

The joint committee is made up of representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, the Merchants’ 
Association, the bonded warehousemen, and the collector of cus- 
toms. Owing to the fact that Lee Kohns, former chairman 
of the committee, is dead, it will be necessary to reorganize 
the committee. Herman A. Metz, Stephen G. Van Hoesen and 
Curt G. Pfeiffer will represent the Merchants’ Association on 
the committee. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION FUND 


Representative White, of Maine, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries, has introduced two 
bills, H. R. 14583 and H. R. 14584, to clarify the laws relating 
to loans by the Shipping Board from its construction loan fund 
and to remove certain limitations placed upon the authority 
granted by sections 301 and 302 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 


SALE OF ALTON ROAD 


The approximately 1,000 miles of track, and the structures, 
freight and passenger cars, engines, tool boxes and other things 
that go to make up the Chicago and Alton were sold at auction 
to the Baltimore and Ohio at Wilmington, Ill., December 11, 
for a reported cash sum of $23,000,000. As explained by an 
official of the purchasing line, the terms of the sale obligate the 
Baltimore and Ohio for an additional $45,000,000 of bonds not 
included in the foreclosure order of the United States district 
court at Chicago, $3,000,000 in equipment trust notes, receiver’s 
debts and other expenses of about $2,000,000, making the total 
purchase price, roughly, $73,000,000. Approval of the court 
ordering the sale is necessary before it is completed, as well 
as approval of the Commission. 

Consummation of the purchase will add approximately a 
thousand miles of track between Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City to the facilities of the B. & O., making it the first line to 
extend from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri River. The 
B. & O. at present has three points of contact with Alton rails— 
at Chicago, Springfield, Ill., and East St. Louis. Alton rolling 
stock is listed as including 320 locomotives, 239 passenger 
coaches, and 13,447 freight cars. 

The sale was conducted by Herbert A. Lundahl, master in 
chancery for Federal Judge Carpenter, Chicago, at the Alton 
station in Wilmington. A special train carried officials of the 
C. & A. and B. & O. to the scene, from Chicago. The party in- 
cluded William G. Bierd and William W. Wheelock, joint 
receivers of the Alton, since it was placed in receivership eight 
years ago; George M. Shriver, senior vice-president of the B. & 
O.; R. Marsden Smith, general attorney, B. & O.; Daniel Willard, 
Jr., assistant general counsel, B. & O.; H. B. Voorhees, vice- 
president, B. & O.; Joy Morton, Alton director; James Williams, 
treasurer of the Alton; Sidney Condit, counsel for the receivers, 
and others. 

It is understood a stock-holders’ “protective” committee, 
representing owners opposing the disposition of the properties 
to the B. & O., under the terms, will attempt to prevent fulfil- 
ment of the sale, either by petitioning Federal Judge Carpenter 
or by other court action. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 29 
totaled 702,085 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. Due to the observance of 
Thanksgiving, this was a reduction of 77,672 cars under the 
preceding week this year. It also was a reduction of 134,225 
cars below the same week last year and 198,471 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1928, both of which included Thanks- 
giving. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Novem- 
ber 29-and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: oo and grain products, 5,985 and 5,687; live 
stock, 2,460 and 2,491; coal, 34,873 and _ 39,617; coke: 1,886 and 2,977; 
set products, 3,160 "and 3,266; ore, 577 and’ 1,423; merchandise, i. 
Cc, 52,096 and 58,182; miscellaneous, 53,677 and 67,261; total, 1930, 
154, Tits: 1929, 180,904; 1928, 198,9 
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Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,090 and 2,753; live 
stock, 1,750 and 1,913; coal, 31,872 and 40,013; coke 3,769 and 5,414: 
forest products, 1,268 and "2,448; ore, 1,000 and 2,355: merchandise, 

C. L., 40,480 and 48,421; ne Mey 50, fs" "and 67,452; total) 
1930, 133,380; 1929, 170, 669; 1928, 183,539. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 302 and 197; live 
stock, 118 and 123; coal, 31,816 and 37,668; coke, 270 and forest 
products, 765 and 1,124; ore, 111 and 164; merchandise, c.. ta 
5,418 and 6,448; miscellaneous, 4,693 and 5, 722; total, 1930, "43, v08s 1929’ 
51,874; 1928, 54,224. 

Southern district: Grain and grain oe 3,072 and 3,372; live 
stock, 1,256 and 1,443; coal, 20,166 and 24,317; coke, 393 and 570; for- 


est products, 10, 665 and 14, 956; ore, 876 and 977; merchandise, x Cc 
L., 32,559 and 34, 935; miscellaneous, 43,287 and 43,240; total, 1930, 
112, 274; 1929, 123, 810; 1928, 138,832. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,676 and 10,454; 
live stock, 7,036 and 8,172; coal, 8,690 and 11, 271: coke, 1,115 ‘and 
1,637; forest Products, 7,455 and 12, 216; ore, 194 and 437; merchandise, 
L. C. 287 and 247, 089; miscellaneous, 22,637 and 28 ,5323 total, 
1930, 79, O90" “909, 99,808; 1928, 105,649. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,384 and 
11,630; live stock 9,114 and 9,392; coal, 15,375 and 17,563; coke, 176 
and 210; forest products, 4,811 and 8, 494; ore, 2,705 and 3,570; mer- 
chandise, is ©. 27, 346 and 30,961; miscellaneous, 46,030 and Bd, 503; 
total, 1930, 114, gait? 1929, 136,323; 1928, 139,7 

Southwestern district: Grain and Pana ny etna. 4,221 and 4,623; 
live stock, 2,087 and 2,235; coal, 5,197 and 6,459; coke, 165 and 191; 
forest products, 3,971 and 6,107: ore, 310 and 612; merchandise, i. 
Cc. L., 12,766 and 13, 964; miscellaneous, 35,476 and 38, 731; total, 1930, 
64, 193; 1929, 72,922; 1928, 79,636. 

Tot tal, all roads: Grain and grain products, 33,730 and 38,716; live 
stock, 23, 821 and 25,769; coal, 147,989 and 176, 908; coke, 7,774 and 
11 (427; forest roducis, 32, 095 and "48, 611; ore, 5773 and 9,438; mer- 
chandise, 2s, ie 194 ,952 and 220,000; miscellaneous, 255,951 and 
305,441; total, 1930, "702 ,085; 1929, 836, 310; 1928, 900,556. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January .......... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............ 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April............0¢ 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
PIV WOGES Ini: TIA es. 6 ccs cccccsws 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Pour Weert in June. ......000c05% 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four weeks in July............e0. 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 5,600,706 »348,407 
Four weeks in September........ 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October.......... rereg 786 4,679,411 4,703,882 
Five weeks in November......... 4, 127,184 4,890,154 5,144, 208 

WE. ikea const eoweneaus wees 43 103,568 49,489,591 48,072,852 


BUREAU OF SAFETY REPORT 


In his annual report to the Commission, W. P. Borland, 
director of the bureau of safety, called attention to the fact that 
with the issuance of reports on the installation of automatic 
train-control devices on the New Haven and the Long Island 
railroads, the eighty installations required by the orders of 
the Commission had been tentatively approved with exceptions 
and recommendations which required further consideration. 

Under orders of the Commission, he said, 8,387.5 miles of 
road, 15,193.7 miles of track, and 8,874 locomotives have been 
equipped with automatic train-stop or train-control devices; in 
addition 3,135.5 miles of road and 5,188.3 miles of track have 
been equipped voluntarily beyond the requirements of the Com- 
mission’s orders and 327 locomotives have been equipped for 
operation over train-control equipped tracks of other carriers; 
the total of all installations comprising 11,523 miles of road, 
20,882 miles of tracks and 9,201 locomotives, an increase as 
compared with last year of 69.6 miles of road, 382 miles of track, 
and 297 locomotives. 

A total of 1,361,040 freight cars were inspected, of which 
27,267, or 2 per cent, had defective safety appliances, a total of 
31,9638 defects being reported. There were 20,326 passenger 
cars inspected, of Which 281, or 1.38 per cent, were found with 
defective safety appliances, a total of 403 defects being reported. 
A total of 20,209 locomotives were inspected, of which 238, or 
1.18 per cent, had defective safety appliances, 318 defects being 
reported. A total of 1,401,575 cars and locomotives were in- 
spected; the number of defects a thousand inspected was 23.32, 
as compared with 28.71 for the preceding fiscal year. 


In the year, 113 train accidents were investigated, consisting 
of 69 collisions, 43 derailments, and 1 miscellaneous accident. 
The collisions resulted in the death of 94 persons and the injury 
of 647 persons; the derailments resulted in the death of 105 
persons and the injury of 1,032 persons, and the miscellaneous 
accident resulted in the death of 1 person and the injury of 1 
person, a total of 200 killed and 1,680 injured. 

Thirty-one safety devices were examined in the course of 
the year’s work, ended June 30 last, and opinions thereon were 
transmitted to their owners or agents. 

Mr. Borland noted that while 291 railroads reported having 
had employes on duty in excess of the time allowed by the 
hours of service law, the table showing disregard of that statute 
displayed a gradual decrease, annually, in instances in which 
train service employes remained on duty longer than sixteen 
consecutive hours. 
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Organization of Traffic and Transportation 
Activities 


Thirty-Third of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


activities and policies, questions of organization 

have been constantly appearing. While it has been 
the aim of the preceding articles to consider the relations 
between traffic activities, on the one hand, and produc- 
tion and marketing, on the other, without reference to 
the methods of organization, it has not been possible alto- 
gether to exclude organization. The very definition of 
sales, production, purchasing, or accounting, requires 
recourse to a consideration of the activities commonly 
assigned to departments bearing such titles—that is, to 
organization. 

In considering a possible transportation outlay bud- 
get, attention was called to the probability that, in many 
cases, some different allocation of responsibility for traf- 
fic functions from that which prevails at present might 
be necessary—that is, reorganization would be required. 
If the policy of committing traffic functions to some 
bureau within the industry is followed, this choice will 
involve organization questions. Indeed, the entire plan 
of departmentation adopted for the performance of these 
activities may be regarded as an important traffic policy. 

Once more, suppose that someone inquires what 
service an industrial traffic department can render to 
sales departments, or, indeed, to any other department 
of a business concern. The answer depends on the 
activities respectively committed to the departments thus 
compared, and this, obviously, depends on the organiza- 
tion policy. 

Even a casual acquaintance with industrial traffic 
departments indicates a considerable variation in organi- 
zation methods, the reasons for which are not readily 
apparent. Traffic managers themselves do not seem to 
be well versed in organization principles; custom and 
tradition hold sway. With a few exceptions, business 
councilors appear to have little grasp of the function- 
ing of traffic departments and are content to discuss 
organization principles as applied to the more important 
(as it seems to them) major departments.’ The place 
the traffic department should occupy in the departmental 
hierarchy is disputed both in theory and practice. 
Equally true, the scope of activities to be committed to 
such a department is disputed. 

Among the announced policies of The Traffic World 
is the promotion of centralization of industrial traffic 
activities and the establishment of a traffic department 
in every business concern large enough to warrant it. 
Should the traffic department be treated as a major 
department, answerable only to the chief executive and 
coordinate with production, sales, accounting, and 
finance? Are there any circumstances under which some 
other disposition is more warranted? To what extent 
should these industrial transport activities be centralized 
under a traffic manager? The answer to such questions 
cannot properly be found in the desire of traffic man- 
agers or their spokesmen to exalt their own position; it 
must be found, if at all, in reasoning from sound premises 
about business organization. 


[Mectivities ana the discussion of industrial traffic 


10ne exception to this statement is Mr. J. P. Jordan, who dis- 
cusses the subject somewhat in the 1930 Yearbook of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 


Sorrell, University of Chicago 


It seems, therefore, to be desirable to attempt a: 
formulation of what may be regarded as the best thought, 
to date, about business organization principles. The 
very nature of this subject and the utter inadequacy of 
the thinking bestowed on it preclude, in many places, 
positive statements; but, in so far as experience with 
organization has been subjected to critical analysis and 
generalization, this should be available to traffic men in 
dealing with their own problems. Therefore, the discus- 
sion that follows breaks into two sections. The first 
attempts a statement of general organization principles 
and the second attempts to apply them to the traffic 
field. It should be understood that this is not a survey 
of existing industrial traffic organization, though it is 
based on such a survey. It is not primarily a statement 
of what is; rather it deals with methods of analysis that 
should be helpful in undertaking a sound organization 
of these activities. 


Business Organization for Management 


Like many other business expressions, the term, 
“organization,” is loosely used. Often it simply means 
the business entity or company. Accompanied by the 
adjective, “legal,” it means the corporate versus the 
partnership or single proprietorship methods of adjust- 
ing the legal rights and duties of owners and creditors. 
Preceded by the word, “financial,” it refers to the capital 
or capital stock structure of the business—for example, 
the amounts of bonded indebtedness as compared with 
the various denominations. of stock issues; the several 
descriptions of assets and liabilities. Its derivative, 
“reorganization,” has even wider usage. Thus, a busi- 
ness is said to undergo reorganization when its policies 
are revised, its operating methods and practices are 
changed, as well as when its financial structure is altered, 
the personnel replaced, and the allocation of authority 
and responsibility among the executive personnel is under 
investigation. In a stricter sense it means the authority 
relationships between the personnel employed in the 
enterprise, and it is this last meaning that will. be 
employed in this discussion. 

To organize involves doing—precisely what? Say 
that any given task is one of some complexity and 
requires the cooperation of several human beings, the 
process of organizing requires, first, that it shall be 
analyzed, or split up into more elementary ones; next 
that these shall be so grouped that they may be assigned 
to an individual for performance; then that particular 
individuals shall be obtained who will perform them. 
The requirement must not be forgotten that these indi- 
viduals must all work together. Analysis, specialization, 
delegation of authority, and coordination of specialists 
are associated phases of this organizing process. Stated 
differently, organizing is the process of determining the 
kind and extent of the specialization to be employed in 
performing tasks. The same is true even though a single 
individual only is involved; he must allocate his energy 
at different times to different parts of the task. He 
may likewise be said to be planning his work. 

But our present concern does not lie with the 
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planning of all kinds of business tasks. It is commonly recog- 
nized that two general classes of personnel are encountered in 
any large business—those who perform various tasks and those 
who manage those who perform. A distinction exists between 
managers and those who are managed. This simply means that 
a specialized kind of work—managerial—is assigned to special- 
ists, called managers, or executives, and the organization of this 
type of work, termed management, is an important phase of 
business organization. Indeed, it is this phase that especially 
concerns us in this series of articles. 

Another view of the management organization is often 
helpful. As already stated, a group of activities may be assigned 
to a single individual for performance. Similarly, a group of 
individuals may be assigned to a subordinate executive to man- 
age, the same constituting a section or bureau. Then several 
bureaus may be combined to form a department and the several 
departments form the business as a whole. This combination 
of sections, bureaus, divisions, districts, and departments forms 
what may be termed the mechanical framework of the organiza- 
tion. In order to visualize the scheme better, many firms draw 
up an organization chart that shows someone’s idea of the or- 
ganization at a given time.? If correctly drawn, it should show 
the result of the process of organizing and reorganizing the 
business activities. 


The foregoing concepts are well stated in a discussion of the 
division commander, found in textual material used in the United 
States Army General Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
While the discussion pertains to the army, most of it is equally 
applicable to business: 


The commander of an organization or unit is thus its controlling 
head. He is responsible to his proper superior for results—for every- 
thing his command does or fails to do, collectively and individually. 
It follows, therefore, that the commander of an organization must 
make his authority felt and cause his will to be obeyed by each 
individual member of the organization. But experience has proven 
beyond question that the number of subordinates which a single in- 
dividual can personally supervise and control is extremely limited, 
varying with conditions. How then is it possible, as organizations 
or units increase in size ... for the commander—this single con- 
trolling head—to effectively direct the individuals composing his 
command and cause his will to be obeyed and executed by each 
individual? It is manifestly impossible to do this by personal super- 
vision over and direct orders to, each individual. There must be 
some kind of mechanical framework by means of which the com- 
mander, dealing with only a few subordinates, can accomplish the 
desired results. 

his mechanical framework is known as organization, i. e., sub- 
division into successive subordinate groups, each under its own com- 
mander. The term organization is here used in the sense of a group- 
ing of elements, not as an instrumentality for the accomplishment 
of results. Through organization, each commander, dealing with a 
few immediate subordinates, is able to make his authority felt down 
to the last private and to direct and control each individual. 


The foregoing statement embodies both concepts of organ- 
ization. On the one hand, it is the mechanical framework by 
means of which direction is passed down to the individual worker. 
On the other, it is the process of subdividing into successive 
subordinate groups. It is this subdivision of the task of man- 
agement and the assignment to specialists that constitutes the 
process of business organization. 


Business Departmentation 


This process of sub-division and grouping of activities under 
specialized managers results in departmentation. It is a familiar 
fact that business enterprises of any considerable size are 
divided into departments and sub-departments, each supposedly 
in charge of a single executive. As soon as the business passes 
beyond the capacity of a single controlling head to supervise 
each individual worker, the need for departmentation is realized. 
For departmentation essentially is a grouping of workers for 
the purpose of direction and control. An alternative method of 
organizing the work of management does, indeed, exist. For 
example, without grouping the workers themselves, it is possible 
to assign specialist managers to different phases of the work 
performed by each worker. This, one manager might super- 
vise the training of each worker, another the condition of his 
machines and tools, still another the inspection of his output, 
and so on—a scheme of organization associated with the late 
Frederick W. Taylor and oftentimes called “functional control.” 
Difficulties inherent in this method have prevented any wide- 
spread use of it. Most business organization thought contem- 
plates a grouping of workers under a single executive who is 
responsible for their efforts. This grouping of workers is depart- 
mentation. 

Now, different methods or bases for departmentation exist.? 


Organization charts are often non-existent in business houses 
and their utility is often questioned. Thus, it is said that they 
cannot portray all authority relations and often do not show the 
real situation anyway. They quickly become out-of-date in a grow- 
ing business. It is even stated that they may check initiative, because 
they set bounds to executive activity. These statements may be true 
= in the writer’s opinion, they do not destroy the utility of this 

evice. 
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It is possible, for example, to assign all the workers located in 
a given place to a single executive; this may be regarded as a 
territorial grouping of workers for the purposes of management. 
It is commonly encountered in railroads, chain retail stores, and 
the field organizations of sales forces. Thus, under prevalent 
practices of American railroads, the operating and maintenance 
forces employed on a certain section of the road are placed 
under the authority of a division superintendent; and, if the 
property is of great extent, division superintendents are grouped 
under district superintendents and the latter under regional man- 
agers. Or a number of chain stores located within a specified 
district or salesmen covering a defined territory may be assigned 
to a store or salesman supervisor whose jurisdiction is confined 
to that territory. 

Again, it is possible to assign to a given executive all or a 
defined part of the workers engaged in the production and selling 
of a given commodtiy or group of commodities. This basis of 
grouping is commonly encountered in department stores, whole- 
sale companies, and also in manufacturing enterprises. Thus, 
the merchandising function of department stores, which is a 
combination of buying and selling activities, is commonly so 
organized; buyers are specialized in terms of commodities; 
groups of buyers are placed under assistant merchandise man- 
agers who, in turn, respond to a general merchandise manager. 
In such cases only the merchandise function is so organized. 
Other activities, such as store operation, are differently grouped. 

A third basis of grouping is commonly called functional. 
This word is variously used but, fundamentally, it means an 
activity or group of activities. Thus, when we speak of the 
sales department, we are speaking of a functional group of 
activities; it includes those who engage in the activity of sell- 
ing. Likewise, the terms production, purchasing, accounting, 
finance, and traffic more or less accurately indicate a functional 
classification of activities. 

Now, territorial departments group together activities per- 
formed within a prescribed area; commodity departments bring 
together those affecting certain commodities; but what is the 
basis of functional departmentation? Since this method of 
analysis must be employed in further discussion of traffic organ- 
ization, a more careful examination is warranted. 


Functional Departmentation 


“Functionalization may be defined as that fundamental of 
organization which requires that all the proper functions of a 
business be recognized, granted existence, combined where 
similar or complementary, and placed under the direction, 
supervision, and control of properly qualified executives who 
have only one, or at the most but a few, similar functions to 
perform.’”* 

“We have, therefore, to determine the functions of man- 
agement in such a way that, firstly, each function forms a com- 
pact group of intimately associated activities; secondly, each 
function is clearly distinguishable from other functions; thirdly, 
each function is suitable for single control.’® 

“In spite of the awkwardness of these formulations, two 
ideas seem to emerge. One is that a functional departmentation 
requires the grouping of activities that are similar to each other, 
and the other is that it may also require the grouping of activities 
that are intimately associated with each-other. 

What constitutes likeness or similarity of activities to war- 
rant grouping as a function? Presumably, not identical or re- 
petitive activities, such as are encountered in a machine drilling 
operation. Presumably, the concept means likeness from the 
point of view of interest, aptitude, attitude, training and educa- 
tion, personality, and physique required for performing given 
tasks. Approaching it negatively, sales activities are commonly 
regarded as unlike production ones. Clearly, a salesman requires 
personality, attitude (like to meet people), knowledge, capacity 
for expression, tenacity (not easily discouraged); an operator of 
a machine drill requires some skill, strength, quickness, and a 
capacity for enduring monotonous repeat operations. In these 
cases the contrast is quite clear, the activities are quite unlike, 
and it would be difficult for the same individual to perform both 
effectively. And it is assumed that it would also be difficult for 
the same individual to manage such unlike activities. 

Take another problem. Advertising, too, is quite unlike 
selling by personal effort. It deals with humanity in the mass, 
whereas the latter deals with it as individuals. Advertising 
employs the written or pictured idea, salesmanship the spoken 
word. The techniques and attitudes required appear strikingly 
different. And yet, unlike as these activities are, save in pur- 


eat eet Association, Production Executives Series 


No. 83, p. 9. r. omas R. Jones, of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, enumerates as possible bases for grouping, the following: 
product, process, equipment, geography, function, combinations of 
the foregoing. In my opinion equipment and process merge into prod- 
uct and function. 

‘Robinson, Fundamentals of Business Organization, p. 36. 

5Oliver Sheldon, The Philosophy of Management, pp. 51-2. 
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pose, they are often placed in the same major department and 
under the control of the same departmental executive. Here 
the second idea of functional grouping comes into play; they are 
go disposed of because they are very intimately associated in 
purpose. That purpose is selling goods. Advertising is one 
method and personal salesmanship is another. They must both 
cooperate closely. Advertising is but the initial part of the 
selling process, completed by personal effort. 


Observe another illustration. In department stores, the 
buying and selling functions are commonly committed to mer- 
chandise managers who are responsible for both types of activity 
—an organization arrangement that generally doés not prevail 
in manufacturing establishments. One reason that may be 
assigned for this practice is that responsibility could not readily 
be obtained if these two activities were placed under separate 
and coordinate authorities, for then selling would be prone to 
explain its failure to make sales on the ground that the goods 
were not properly bought, and buying would rejoin that the 
goods were all right, but that poor salesmanship was the cause. 
This situation suggests that the two activities are so closely 
associated that they may properly be treated as a single func- 
tion for organization purposes. The presence of style goods 
naturally renders this problem more acute than where staples 
are purchased or where purchasing buys for factory consump- 
tion rather than for sale. 


Hence, the functional grouping seems to require, in some 
cases, similarity of the activities and in others, inquiry concern- 
ing the intimacy of their association. The justification of func- 
tional departmentation rests on the assumption that an execu- 
tive can better manage activities so grouped than when some 
other principle is chosen. In part, it is a protest against 
illogical methods of allocation, such as the accidental interest of 
an executive in some subject, or an assignment to a certain 
executive in order that he may have a more imposing array of 
activities under his control, or because no one else cares to 
adopt the orphan, or because of the incapacity of an executive 
to surrender any subject that has ever been under his authority. 
In part, its justification depends on an assumption that, in 
many situations, functional grouping is superior to commodity or 
territorial departmentation. All three are types of managerial 
specialization. If functional departmentation may properly be 
regarded as more economical in the employment of high-grade 
managerial ability, railroad experience, at least, suggests that 
territorial specialization may produce better all-around man- 
agers. 


Where complexity results from the presence of very diverse 
products or extensive territories, usually some combination of 
these methods is necessary. The combinations may be simul- 
taneous or successive and may actually overlap. They are 
simultaneous if they occur at the same organization level. For 
example, the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has an assistant director in charge of foreign offices, 
another in charge of domestic offices, and another in charge of 
the commodity divisions. In the latter the gathering of informa- 
tion is organized along commodity lines. Here territorial and 
commodity organizations parallel each other. Or an organiza- 
tion may be functionally departmented at the top and terri- 
torially organized farther down. A sales department is a func- 
tional grouping; the next order of grouping may be territorial; 
and then a branch house, as a territorial unit, may itself be 
organized functionally. Here a successive application of these 
methods is observed. Once more, suppose a business, like meat 
packing, is functionally departmented, but, at the same time, one 
executive has general supervisory power over all pork opera- 
tions, another over all cattle operations, and so on. In this 
case an overlapping of the methods of grouping is evident. 


Traffic men should recognize the application of these prin- 
ciples to their own activities—the disposition of receiving, ship- 
ping, trucking, and other industrial transportation activities. 
They will receive more detailed consideration at a later point 
in this exposition. 


LACKAWANNA ELECTRIFICATION 


The Lackawanna Railroad announces that the operation of a 
multiple-unit electric train between Hoboken and Morristown, 
for test purposes, will be undertaken about December 15, and 
that it is the present expectation to operate the first passenger- 
carrying electric train on December 18. This will be followed 


immediately by regular electric train service in the non-rush- 
hour periods. 


As the new system warms up to the job, one by one the 
steam trains will sing their swan songs and electric service 
o be substituted as fast as operating conditions will permit, 
it is stated. 
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TRAFFIC AS A PROFESSION 


(By Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the education and research committee of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America) 

The selection of a vocation is one of the most important 
problems that confronts every young man or woman. Not only 
is the proper selection of a profession or vocation important to 
those who are seeking a life’s work and to those who are or 
who are to be depended on that person for support, but it is 
of paramount importance to the development of various phases 
of business, the arts, and the professions, for the progress of 
these branches of endeavor depend fundamentally on the human 
material that is recruited into the ranks of those who labor 
in these fields. The kind of men and women, their mental, 
moral and physical qualities shape the destinies of these 
branches of service and determine, in large measure, the mis- 
sions that the sciences, the professions, and the arts of business 
are to fulfill in the development of civilization. 

In speaking of the future development of the radio, Dr. 
Dellinger, chief of the Radio Laboratory, United States Bureau 
of Standards, said, several years ago, that the ultimate destiny 
of the radio and the mission that it could fulfill depended less 
on the development of particular instruments than on the capaci- 
ties and purposes of the people who devoted their lives to it. 

So it is in all walks of life, for the development of the in- 
struments depends, after all, on the human brains that are de- 
voted to the work. While the selection of a field of effort is 
of great importance to the one who is considering how best 
to invest his time and talents, it is of even greater importance 
to the community at large, for the members of the group are 
those who are to be served well or poorly, depending on the 
wise or unwise selection of vocations by individuals. 

In the United States today the young man or woman who 
is seeking a start in life has a wider field to choose from and 
far greater freedom of choice than have the young men and 
women of other nations and of other times. This freedom is 
not only a priceless privilege but a responsibility. It is a chal- 
lenge to make the wisest choice not only that the individual 
may benefit financially, but that the best interests of all may 
be served. In other days and in other places, men and women 
had little choice in the work they were to do in life. Occupa- 
tions descended from father to son from generation to genera- 
tion and men were attached to the soil with the sinews of 
tradition, obligation, ignorance, and habit. A few broke away 
and shook the shackles from their feet to try their fortunes in 
other places and under different circumstances. The great mass, 
however, remained rooted in their native environments and 
passed humdrum lives in the footsteps of their forefathers. 
The spirit of those who revolted and emigrated to new coun- 
tries and into new environments is the spirit of America. This 
is the spirit that has led to the rapid development of our vast 
continent and its resources and has led to the pioneering in 
new fields of science and art and to the development of Ameri- 
can business genius. , 

In the United States the opportunity is given to greater and 
even greater numbers of men and women every year to decide 
for themselves what they shall do for their life tasks and to 
live their lives for themselves. The old standards of tradition 
and the shackles of custom having been removed, what stand- 
ards are left by which proper choices may be made? 


The Guides to Follow in Choosing Vocations 


The first problem that must be solved by everyone is that 
of earning a living. No matter how attractive certain fields 
of effort may be, those preferring such vocations are likely to 
be barred unless someone else has solved the problem of a 
livelihood by leaving an assured income to the prospective fol- 
lower of the calling. Few are in the doubtfully fortunate posi- 
tion of having the burden of self-support removed from their 
shoulders. The first test, then, is whether the vocation will 
pay to the earnest and reasonably skiliful worker a living wage. 
Everyone has the right to expect of any legitimate calling that 
contributes to the welfare of the group that it will return rea- 
sonable compensation for honest effort. The necessities of life 
and a few comforts may reasonably be expected from the start. 

The second test is whether continued effort and improve- 
ment will be compensated by advancement in rank and in- 
creased income. It is not enough that a vocation pay a reason- 
able wage if improvement on the part of the worker is not 
rewarded. An attractive vocation must have a “future” to 
recommend it to ambitious men. Far better that the early years 
while the young man is seeking a foothold in the profession be 
poorly paid, if the prospective rewards to those who ultimately 


This article will be followed by another by Professor Wilson on 


the work of the education and research committee of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. Each of these articles will be reprinted by 
The Traffic World and reprints will be furnished free to clubs asking 
for them in sufficient quantities for distribution among their members. 
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achieve success and even distinction in the field are ample. 
The law, medicine, dental surgery, and teaching, the so-called 
learned professions, return meager incomes to their followers 
during the lean first years, though the successful practitioners 
in these fields are reasonably compensated later. m 

The third criterion of a well chosen vocation is the satis- 
faction it yields to those who pursue it. The satisfaction of a 
task well done is as much a part of the compensation of the 
job as the pay check. After the requirement of sufficient in- 
come to support the necessities and some of the comforts of 
life has been met, the financial return becomes less important 
than the psychic return or the return in satisfaction. Few 
persons are willing to work at tasks that do not afford them 
any satisfaction even at high wages, while many men and 
women sacrifice higher wages that could be made in other 
lines of employment for lower salaries and greater satisfactions 
offered by their chosen fields. Many professional men earn 
smaller incomes than they could command in other pursuits. 
The fascination of their work makes light their sacrifices. 
Without the sense of absorbing interest the salary paid in any 
vocation is dross. 

The fourth requirement is that the vocation serve the 
public interest. No man can possibly reap financial reward 
and personal satisfaction in an occupation that is purely selfish. 
We are living in an age when the activities of all of us either 
contribute to or detract from human progress. There are only 
two sorts of persons after all, in the words of a popular little 
poem—those who lift and those who lean—those whose efforts 
result in lightening the burdens of life and those whose lives 
contribute nothing but add to the burdens that others have 
to bear. 

The Traffic Profession 


With these four tests of financial recompense, opportunity 
for advancement, personal satisfaction, and public service in 
mind, let us examine what traffic and transportation work has 
to offer to those who enter this field of service. 

Traffic management is a highly technical field of endeavor 
that requires much of those who enter it. Let it be understood 
from the outset that it offers no royal short road to sudden 
and overwhelming riches. No profession does and traffic man- 
agement has at least this claim to professional classification. 
Those who judge a vocation solely from the point of view of 
how much it pays may safely disregard traffic management in 
seeking for fields of operation. The J. Rufus Wallingfords of 
the future can ignore traffic management without any fear that 
they have overlooked a bet. 

This does not mean that there is not a fair living in traffic 
management for those willing to devote their thoughts, energies 
and talents to best advantage. Like engineering, accounting, 
law and medicine, traffic management is a technical profession 
requiring sound preparation and comparatively small returns 
for the first few years while the novices in the field are acquir- 
ing knowledge and experience. Without having any concrete 
figures to support a comparison of the average earnings of 
traffic men and other professional men, random samples of the 
earnings of novices in these vocations indicate that the young 
traffic men receive salaries that compare favorably with the 
earnings of beginners in other professions. 

As in other professions, progress in traffic management de- 
pends, in large measure, on the ability of the novice to keep 
abreast of the highly technical developments in the field. The 
march of progress in transportation affairs is rapid. Congress 
and state legislatures enact new laws affecting interstate or 
intrastate commerce at almost every session, the United States 
Supreme Court and other federal as well as state judiciaries 
hand down commerce decisions at a rapid rate; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the state public utilities commissions 
are continually busy with new adjustments of the rights of 
carriers and utilities and the users of their services; classifica- 
tion and rate committees are constantly revising classification 
and rate adjustments and the services that are performed by 
the carriers are frequently changed to meet new conditions and 
requirements of commerce. Perhaps no profession or vocation 
holds as high requirements as to the amount of technical in- 
formation that must be at the command of the successful prac- 
titioner. A traffic man must be a specialized traffic and trans- 
portation attorney, an economist, a capable executive, and a 
business man to keep pace with his task. A great deal of the 
fascination of traffic and transportation work lies in its diffi- 
culty, but the rewards of advancement in salary and in position 
await those who master the difficulties. Reasonably certain 
advancement in position and increases in income in proportion 
to the progress made by the earnest student may be expected 
in the field of traffic management as in other professional fields. 
As in the other professions, the mere lapse of time will not 
alone assure success. The best use must be made of the time 


so that experience and knowledge may be steadily added to 
and matured by time. 
Traffic management affords a large measure of personal sat- 
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isfaction to those who labor in the field. There is a fascinatiop 
about travel and transportation from which very few are im. 
mune once they have been connected with the business. There 
is something in the whirring of the wheel and the seething 
of seas past the prows of laden ships that calls to the ad. 
venturous spirit that lurks within the hearts of all men. Trans. 
portation is activity—it implies new things, strange places, and 
unknown experiences. It is change, motion, progress. It ap. 
peals to the modern urge to “go places, and see things.” There 
is a disease, “railroaditis,” that runs through families that, 
once it gets a start, is likely to infect all the male members 
of families ‘for generations—and sometimes the female. A 
vocation that has that appeal must have much to commend it. 
We see fathers so imbued with the spirit of their work that 
they take the atmosphere of their work home with them after 
hours and literally talk their children into following their foot. 
steps. We have not only in this country, but all over the civil- 
ized world, “railroad families” and “steamship families” from 
generation to generation contributing members*of their family 
groups to the armies of transport workers. Any vocation that 
has an appeal of this intensity is worth investigating as a life 
work. 

In the fourth place, traffic and transportation work con- 
stitutes a public service of great value. Quite aside from the 
material rewards of traffic work and the personal satisfaction 
to be derived in this field, there is the real reward of the worker 
in the knowledge that the work he is doing contributes greatly 
to the economic and social progress of the world. Transportation 
makes it possible for the goods of all countries and climes to be 
exchanged so that the people of all progressive nations have at 
their command great varieties of food, clothing, and the niceties 
that make life comfortable and enjoyable. The average work- 
ing man of today in the United States enjoys his Brazilian 
coffee, his West Indian bananas, his California oranges, his 
Florida grapefruit, clothing made from Australian wool, shoes 
made from leather from Argentinian steers, beef from Texas, 
wheat from the Dakotas and fish from the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific seaboards. Such goods were not available to kings one 
hundred years ago. We accept these things as commonplaces, 
but it has only been through the genius and fidelity of the men 
who have devoted their lives and fortunes to the improvement 
of our railroads, steamships and highway transportation facili- 
ties that such things are possible. Through cheap and rapid 
transportation the standards of living of the great masses of 
people throughout the world and particularly in the United 
States have been greatly increased. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson, in “The Principles of Railroad Trans- 
portation,” sums up the contribution of transportation to civ- 
ilization in these terms: “As a result of cheap transportation, 
those who produce have multiplied their wants and efforts, and 
with the present highly developed transportation service to aid 
them, their efforts are far more productive than they would 
otherwise be. Human effort creates enormously more wealth 
than was formerly possible.” And again: “Possibly transporta- 
tion has had no more marked effect than that of increasing the 
quantity and variety of useful things which come within the 
range of the toiler’s income. The luxuries of past generations 
have become necessities, because of the reductions in the costs 
of production effected by improved transportation and other 
forces. Furthermore, as the laborer’s real wages have increased, 
his efficiency has become greater and his impulses to effort 
have been strengthened.” 

What more satisfaction can there be offered by any voca- 
tion than the knowledge that through the humble efforts of 
the worker in the field, civilization is being definitely advanced 
and life for more persons made better and more worth the 
living? It cannot, of course, be urged that traffic management 
affords an opportunity for public service and that other voca- 
tions do not. There are great compensations in the knowledge 
of work well done in medicine, the law, the ministry, teaching 
and other professions and vocations. It is urged that traffic 
and transportation work ranks high among the professions and 
vocations in degree of public service. A transportation and 
traffic man is working in a vitally important field of public 
service that offers a great opportunity for satisfaction and 
service to civilization. 

Traffic and transportation work in any of its many phases, 
then, may safely be said to offer an attractive field for life 
service from all four of the points of view that a man should 
inquire into before investing his most valuable asset—his life. 
It offers reasonable compensation, a chance for advancement 
commensurate with the talent and devotion of the worker, 4 
high degree of fascination in solving the intricate problems of 
transportation, and, finally, a large measure of satisfaction that 
comes only to those who devote their lives to the service of 
the public and to the advancement of civilization. 


The Divisions of the Traffic Field 


The man who chooses traffic and transportation work has 
several choices of specialized divisions of the field. The rail 
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roads, steamship lines, express companies and motor transport 
carriers have need of men that are trained in technical traffic 


affairs. This constitutes one important phase of traffic man- 
agement—the management of the traffic of the transportation 
utilities that serve the shipping public. Railroads have been 
pioneers in this respect, and the steamship lines, express com- 
panies, electric railways and, more recently, the highway car- 
riers and air transport companies have followed the railroads 
in developing strong traffic departments. 

The manufacturing and distributing industries of the United 
States have come to recognize the importance of traffic man- 
agement as applied to their affairs. The larger and older in- 
dustrial establishments, wholesale houses and other producing 
and distributing organizations have had traffic managers for 
many years, going back to the years before the passage of the 
act to regulate commerce of 1887. 

In addition to the opportunities for service in the traffic 
departments of manufacturing concerns, wholesale and retail 
distributing organizations, there are the traffic departments of 
the various cooperative production and distribution organiza- 
tions that are playing such prominent roles in twentieth century 
commerce in America. Throughout the United States cooper- 
ative marketing organizations have been and are being organ- 
ized to distribute the products of agriculture, live stock raising 
and dairying more efficiently and economically. Fruit growers’ 
organizations have revolutionized the California and Florida 
citrus fruit industries, the Oregon apple industry, the Wisconsin 
and New York dairy industries, the California grape industry, 
and other important industries of these types. The services of 
traffic managers have contributed greatly in developing new 
markets and expanding the radii of activity of these marketing 
organizations. This field of traffic management is already well 
established and promises to develop rapidly in the next quarter 
century. 


The commercial bodies that have been established in im- 
portant commercial centers, in states and for the United States 
as a whole, afford remarkable opportunities for traffic manage- 
ment. Chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commercial ex- 
changes or commercial clubs often have commissioners of trans- 
portation or traffic managers who devote their time and talents 
to obtaining the best possible transportation services for their 
communities and acting as the general spokesmen of the indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises of the communities that the 
commercial bodies represent. Smaller organizations that do not 
maintain full time traffic and transportation experts depend 
either on the general secretaries of the associations to attend 
to transportation matters or retain the services of selected 
trafic managers employed by industries in the communities to 
attend to these matters. 


Many states have state-wide chambers of commerce that 
function for the industries of their respective states as do the 
local organizations for local communities. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at Washington represents the 
industries of the whole country and international chambers of 
commerce, such as the Franco-American Chamber, represent 
the industries of nations in their commercial relationship and 
promote the trade between nations. 


Trade associations that function for single industrial groups 
or for groups of allied industries or for single lines of business 
have, as a rule, transportation committees and traffic managers 
that attend to the traffic and transportation interests of the 
group in much the same way as chambers of commerce func- 
tion for industries and commercial establishments within ter- 
ritorial boundaries. 


All of these industrial and commercial institutions require 
competent traffic guidance, which affords a broad field for those 
who qualify as competent industrial and commercial traffic man- 
agers. The Associated Traffic Clubs of America, through its 
committee on education and research, is seeking to assist those 
who have chosen traffic management as their profession, and 
to bring evidence of the important savings possible through 
expert traffic management to the attention of industrial and 
commercial organizations. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In the nine months ended with September, Class I railroads 
had passenger revenue of $572,117,028 as compared with $669,- 
688,158 for the same period of 1929, and carried 539,991,000 
Tevenue passengers as compared with 586,219,000 in the same 
Period of 1929, according to statistics compiled by the bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. Revenue a 
bassenger-mile averaged 2.721 cents in the 1930 period as com- 
bared with 2.796 cents in the 1929 period. 

Freight revenue in the nine months totaled $3,103,096,132 
48 compared with $3,611,452,361 in the 1929 period. Revenue a 


— averaged 10.65 mills as against 10.79 mills in the 1929 
eriod. 
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RATE PROTECTION, ETC. 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


The National Industrial Traffic League is the principal 
organization representing shippers of freight by railroad in the 
United States. At its annual meeting on Friday, November 21, 
the League adopted the reports of its legislative committee in 
opposition to the so-called Howell bill (S. 4005) which has for 
its object the revision of section 15a of the transportation act. 
It is probable that it will formally oppose this bill at the present 
session of Congress. Following is an excerpt from the report 
of the legislative committee which states the position of the 
League on section 15a: 

At every meeting since the annual meeting in November, 1921, 
the League has stated opposition to Section 15a as now written, and 
has advocated the elimination of the recapture provisions and the 
reduction of the remaining part of the section to a simple statutory 
provision recognizing the basic right of the carriers to the oppor- 
tunity to earn a fair return. Within the past three years the League 
has made some concessions in the statement of its position by agree- 
ing to give its approval to a revision of Section 15a, which would 
reiterate the group plan of rate making and the duty upon the Com- 
mission to ascertain what a fair return would be, and at the same 
time give recognition to other factors than value. 

Primarily, the League has from the beginning until now favored a 
change in the law which would dispense with the necessity to make 
a quasi-judicial ascertainment of value of carriers properties and 
use the same as the primary if not the sole basis for determining 
rate levels, and it has also at all times opposed recapture. Combined 
with this, the League has also advocated the amendment of section 
19a so as to relieve the Commission from necessity to finally determine 
the value of carrier properties from year to year, but requiring the 
Commission to maintain the records under which its original valua- 
tions have been determined and upon which additions, betterments 
and retirements may be properly set forth for subsequent periods and 
for the future. 

Total repeal of section 15a—including repeal of the recap- 
ture provisions ab initio—has been under discussion among rail- 
road executives ever since the full implications of the recapture 
provisions made themselves apparent. Opinions on the point 
have differed widely. Some think that its repeal and its re- 
placement by a simple “declaratory clause,” much as suggested 
by the League, would be wise; others fear that its repeal would 
strip the rail carriers of their sole protection as to rates and 
return. As to recapture there is unanimity for repeal, as might 
be expected. Whether repeal of the entire section is too high 
a price to pay for repeal of recapture is the real question. 

As a matter of fact, the rate-making provisions of section 
15a added nothing whatever to the constitutional rights of the 
rail carriers. Those rights were first stated in Smyth vs. Ames. 
All that 15a did was to “declare” how those rights were to be 
protected. True, the section did for the first time recognize 
the general principle of group-rate-making, and this was of 
great importance, for, prior to the act, no “anchorage” had been 
clearly discerned for the floating mass of “relativities” repre- 
sented by the rates. One has but to read the record of the 
“5 per cent rate advance” cases of 1913 and 1914 to realize that 
all parties in the case were groping in the dark for some “prin- 
ciple” which would determine the making of “reasonable” rates. 
Paragraph 2 of section 15a defines that principle. Repeal of the 
section would not, of course, repeal the principle, and the con- 
stitutional rights of all parties would still remain. 

The report of the League legislative committee points out 
the weakness of the rate-making rule as stated in the statute, 
in that it would by its terms require rates to be advanced in 
periods of depressed business when business could least stand 
an advance, and, conversely, it would reduce rates in times of 
good business when that business could stand higher rates. The 
fallacy is, moreover buttressed by the fatal rule of recapture 
which would confiscate “excess” earnings in good years, and 
leave the lean years to take care of themselves. 

The question at bottom resolves itself to this: If we are 
to continue to have a succession of “business cycles” must we 
not deal with railroad rates and earnings in the light of the 
“cycles” and not by single-year time-units? Must we not so 
govern rate making that the railroad business, like all other 
businesses, shall handle itself in such a way that, taking fat 
and lean together, it shall be able to maintain itself in a condi- 
tion to render good service? This would mean that within the 
“cycle” the oscillation of fat to lean and lean to fat is ‘owners’ 
risk,” while from “cycle” to “cycle” it is the public’s obligation 
to see that the industry is adequately supported. In such a 
concept, having in mind the group-rate principle of rate making, 
there is, of course, no room for recapture. Recapture, more- 
over, besides being inequitable in itself, has the additional fatal 
defect of piling up a fund in the national treasury which would 
be a perpetual temptation to the politician whose appetite for 
other people’s money is insatiable as the horse-leech. It is an 
unqualified evil from any point of view. Is total repeal of 15a 
too high a price to pay for its abolition? Can the rights of all 
parties be sufficiently defined, as the League suggests, in a sim- 
ple declaration of principle? 

The question is really a practical question and concerns the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission itself, its understanding of 
its duty under the law and its intention with respect to that 
duty. Section 15a as it stands today would be no real protection 
to the railroad owners at the hands of a Commission which was 
unfriendly to the spirit of that section. Almost any statutory 
declaration would suffice for that protection at the hands of a 
Commission which really intended to give effect to the Spirit 
of the Constitution. Everything comes finally to personnel. 
Laws are not automatic in their operation. Men must admin- 
ister them. Daniel O’Connell over a hundred years ago defied 
the British Parliament to make a law through which he could 
not “drive a coach and four.” 

If it is necessary to repeal section 15a to abolish recapture, 
the price is none too high. 

Transport Regulation 


Debate over the respective rights and duties of the public 
with regard to railroads, waterways and motors has reached a 
stage where a little inquiry into first principles may be helpful, 
for we are now getting more heat than light and more noise 
than information. There are, therefore, here proposed some 
suggestions in that direction and they are offered as a basis 
for discussion. 

First—The public is entitled to any and all forms of transpor- 
tation which can justify themselves on grounds of efficiency and 
economy. It is not required to support any form which cannot 
justify itself in this way. To the extent that any existing form 
of transportation may prove to be either wholly or in part un- 
economical, inefficient or unnecessary, it is the misfortune of 
those who have embarked their capital therein and not the fault 
of either the public or those who provide more economical d 
e nt means of rendering the service. ° \ 

‘Second—Regulation of rates, charges and practices of pub 

rvice utilities is required only when those utilities are supplie 
by monopolistic or semi-monopolistic organizations with exclu- 
sive or semi-exclusive rights of occupancy of the field. To the 
extent that a field occupied by such an organization is opened 
to competition at the hands of a new agency the true policy is 
to relax the regulation of the original occupier so as to enable 
it to meet the competition of the newcomer—and not to attempt 
by regulation to suppress or hamper that new competition, so 
long as it is teasonably economical and efficient. The public i 
entitled to the benefits flowing from such competition, bu 
ust be fair competition. 

hird—to the extent that new forms of transportation otCupy 

se public facilities, such as highways and waterways, they 
should be compelled to bear their fair share of upkeep of such 
facilities, and no more than their fair share. Neither regula- 
tion nor taxation may fairly be used either to subsidize or to 
hamper any of the competing forms, by attempting to equalize 
natural inequalities. Each of these forms is entitled to such 
natural advantages as it possesses and each must put up with 
its disadvantages. Only in this way can the public obtain the 
full benefits of improvement in the art of transportaton. 

Fourth—At all times there must be observed the funda- 
mental distinction between private transportation and common 
carrier transportation. Private transportation is “affected with 
a public interest” only in so far as the public order and the 
safety of life and property are concerned, and should be “reg- 
ulated” only in that respect. Common carrier transportation 
operating competitively is subject to the common law of carriers 
and should be “regulated” only to that extent. Common carriers 
operating under exclusive permits are subject to further regula- 
tion of rates and practices by reason of such exclusive rights. 

Fifth—“Regulation” as such is not a good thing in itself, 
and is justifiable only under the principle of choosing the “lesser 
evil.” It should extend no further than is absolutely necessary 
for protection of the public interest. Regulatory bodies are 
fertile breeding grounds for bureaucracy, than which there are 
few more evil things in a “democracy” such as this country. 
Where powers to regulate are granted they should be most 
clearly defined and rigorously limited. 


Translating these principles into their concrete application 
and applying them to the facts before us, certain conclusions 
follow: 


As to waterways—granted that it is a legitimate thing for 
the government to develop and maintain navigable waterways 
for the use of the people—as highways are maintained by public 
authority—it is illegitimate for the government to subsidize 
users of those waterways as competitors of other agencies of 
transportation, because it forces the public to support a form 
of transportation which cannot support itself—if it cannot—and 
therefore cannot justify itself on grounds of economy and effi- 
ciency. It is dishonest to the extent that the subsidy may be 
concealed, and unfair to the extent that subsidy is granted. 

As to highways and motors—No more can be asked of pri- 
vate motors and trucks than that they shall bear their full and 
fair share of the cost of highway upkeep in proportion to the 
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benefits they derive from the use of and the damage that they 
do to the public highways. In all other respects they are sub. 
ject to the laws protecting public order and safety. Of common 
carrier busses and trucks operating competitively, the additional] 
principles of common law applying to common carriers cover 
their case. Of common carrier motors and trucks operating 
under exclusive permits, yet further regulation of rates and 
charges on well-understood principles becomes necessary. 

As to railroads—These should be freed from restrictions 
which now prevent them from using highways and waterways 
to such an extent as will place them upon even terms with their 
competitors in those fields. They should be relieved of road 
taxes and in large part of their present obligations on grade 
crossing eliminations, seeing that much of these are the result 
of new competition which should bear its share of elimination 
cost. And they should be treated more liberally in the matter of 
abandonment of facilities rendered unnecessary by their com. 
petitors—particularly as to stations. 

There are doubtless many other points that could be enum. 
erated which will arise in connection with application of the 
principles here described. If the principles are sound in them- 
selves, there should be little difficulty in applying them to con. 
crete cases as they may arise. It is believed by this writer that 
they are sound. 

Rate Damages 


The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
period, November 1, 1929, to October 31, 1930, is of more than 
ordinary interest in two respects, viz., “Reparation” and “Re. 
capture.” The first of these is worth primary consideration, 
seeing that it is (as this writer pointed out in the light of his 
own experience in the Commission) the chief cause of the in- 
tolerable congestion of the Commission’s docket. The degree of 
this congestion may be illustrated by the fact that between 
arch 1, 1920, and October 31, 1930—ten years and eight months 
—the Commission decided 9,231 rate cases. In 6,367 of these— 
69 per cent—reparation was sought. 

And the Commission says: 


The increased number and complexity of these so-called repa- 
ration cases have so encroached upon our time and energies as to 
deprive us of adequate time for the thorough consideration of the 
many larger and more important problems continually coming before 

... . The burden of reparation cases has become heavy and some 
measure of relief is required in the public interest. 


The principal suggestion that the Commission makes for 
relief concerns the “statutory period” within which complaints 
may be filed. At present this period is two years for complaints 
under the first four sections of the act, i. e., unreasonableness, 
discrimination, undue prejudice, and violation of long-and-short- 
haul clause. The Commission would shorten this to 90 days. 
For complaints under section 6, i. e., for “overcharges” by the 
levying of rates for which there is no tariff authority, the present 
period is three years. The Commission would shorten this to 
six months. The suggestion is good and there is no reason in 
logic or practice why it should not be made effective. 

The result would be to put the carrier promptly upon notice 
of complaint and thus lessen materially the accrual of damages 
against it. This would be especially effective with respect to 
complaints under section 6 where the greatest abuses have 
occurred in connection with “tariff interpretation,” leading to 
many instances of the grossest inequity. Notwithstanding the 
reforms instituted by the Commission’s Tariff Circular 20— 
which have not as yet fully gone into effect—there is still much 
latitude for the “rate-shark’s” ingenuity. It is of the first im- 
portance that his discoveries of “inapplicable rates’ should be 
brought as promptly as possible to the attention of carriers and 
enable them to remove the anomalies without having “refunds” 
accumulating for three years before complaint is filed. 

Congress has thus far turned a deaf ear to the Commission’s 
remonstrances on this subject. As far back as 1916, the Com- 
mission described the practices that had grown up in the indus- 
try of “reparation hunting” and in its present report it says 
that “the practices to which we there referred have not dimin- 
ished but have greatly increased. These and many other ques- 
tionable practices are often resorted to.” Of which there is 
not the slightest doubt. 

Furthermore, it again calls attention to the anomaly existing 


_in the matter of “proof of damages.” A complainant who proves 


a violation of sections 2, 3 or 4—i. e., discrimination, undue 
prejudice, or relation of long-and-short-haul clause—must “prove 
his damages.” A complainant who proves a violation of section 
1—unreasonableness—not merely does not have to “prove dam- 
ages” but gets an automatic award of the difference between 
the rate he paid and the rate which the Commission finds “would 
have been reasonable” through the statutory period and pendente 
lite. The injustice in this is in the fact that a shipper who 
has been subjected to discrimination or undue prejudice is it 
fact almost always hurt, but is rarely able to bring an itemized 
bill of damages, as the Supreme Court, in 230 U. S. 184, said 
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he must, and so gets no “reparation.” Conversely, the shipper 
who has paid an “unreasonable rate” is probably seldom hurt 
in fact, in that he has passed the charge on to his customer, but 
ynder 245 U. S. 531 he is assured of his award. 

One result of this has been an attempt on the part of many 
“traffic counsel” to mark out a sort of twilight zone between 
the principle embodied in section 3—undue prejudice—and that 
embodied in section 1—unreasonableness—by establishing a 
doctrine of “relative unreasonableness” in the hope that by this 
means a situation which was a “section 3” situation could be 
prought under section 1 and thus enable an award of reparation 
to be made. The theory was that by showing a given rate 
to be “out of relation” to other rates it could be held “relatively 
unreasonable” regardless of whether the rates against which it 
was measured were found to be “maximum reasonable rates,” 
and regardless of whether or not the carrier was in a position 
to control both, sets of rates. 

Thus far, however, the attempt has been unsuccessful, for, 
so far as this writer knows, the Commission has never awarded 
reparation for relative unreasonableness, nor has it made a 
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finding of relatve unreasonableness without at the same time 
finding a violation of section 3. This, at all events, is true of 
the cases which have been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
It is obvious that there is no such “twilight zone” between the 
two principles of “undue prejudice” and “unreasonableness,” 
for they are fundamentally distinct. 

Having in mind all the facts of the matter, it seems, to 
this writer at all events, that perhaps the Commission itself 
might tighten up the distinction between the quasi-legislative 
process of prescribing future rates and the quasi-judicial process 
of determining the “reasonableness” or otherwise of rates in 
While it is true that both processes are conducted 
upon a single “record” of “facts” it is also true that those “facts” 
are the basis for two entirely distinct “judgments,” and that 
they must be viewed in two entirely distinct lights. A man’s 
“judgment” on a set of facts today may well differ from his 
“judgment” on the same facts two years ago, but both judgments 
might be “reasonable” at the time they were made. And it 
is the “reasonableness” rather than the “correctness” of past 
judgments that is in question. 





The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





WOODLOCK REPLIES TO CHANDLER 


Editor, The Traffic World; 

Referring to the letter of Mr. W. H. Chandler in your issue 
dated December 6, I wish to say that, in suggesting a time limit 
of twelve months for ascertainment of “overcharges” under 
Section 6, it was purely an oversight on my part that I did not 


also suggest a corresponding shortening of the time for ascer-~ 


tainment of “undercharges.” I have always believed that “sauce 
for goose” was “sauce for gander.” 

In so far as the rest of Mr. Chandler’s remarks are con- 
cerned regarding the matter of “reparation hunting’”—and in 
particular his remark concerning “regard for common honesty” 
—he may address them to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That body can not be charged with ignorance of the facts and 
it has suggested a statutory period for Section 6 complaints only 
one-half as long as that which I suggested. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1930. Thomas F. Woodlock. 


REPARATION HUNTING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Mr. Chandler’s article in the December 6 issue relative to 
the Woodlock article and the Commission’s recommended 
changes in section 16 is to the point and merits the serious 
consideration of lawmakers. 

That it does take shippers as long as three years to find 
out that they have been overcharged is proveen by innumerable 
claims, and the act that it is now sought to prevent redress. 
The shippers’ recourse is to so-called rate experts or what have 
come to be called by their critics, “Reparation Hounds.” 

If it were feasible to detect these overcharges sooner, the 
carriers who are bound by law to collect only legal charges 
could diminish the number of late recoveries that now seem to 
be so objectionable. 

Why it is unethical to seek return at any time of one’s 
money unlawfully taken and held is beyond me. The existence 
of freight bill auditors is accounted for by the need of their 
services. 

Charging shippers with equal knowledge of tariffs, while in 
the law, is more or less buncombe. The act also requires car- 
riers to quote correct rates, but this does not make them in- 
falible nor redound to the shippers’ benefit. Any industrial 
traffic manager of experience can recount instances where tariff 
Makers cannot construe their own issues to fit intentions, nor 
after a length of time explain why certain provisions are pub- 
lished. How, then, can a shipper anticipate what is intended? 

Many trade associations now maintain traffic bureaus in 
the interest of their members. To keep their bills audited within 
a nine or twelve month period would be impractical, if not 
impossible. 

Mr. Chandler states that railroad employes are prone to 
8ive the railroads benefit of any doubt, where intricacies of 
tariffs are involved. As an ex-railroad employe I can say that 





they were instructed to do so and to the detriment of less 
informed who paid the freight. 

These facts sustain the Chandler assertions that Mr. Wood- 
lock’s reflections cover a minute part of the picture and hardly 
justify such drastic changes as have been suggested. 

N. E. Boucher, Secy., 
Cedarmen’s Traffic Association. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10, 1930. 


NEW ORLEANS REJOICES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In just 30 months an event is likely to take place which 
will have great significance to the future of the Mississippi Val- 
ley—greater even than the purchase of the Louisiana territory 
from Napoleon by Thomas Jefferson in 1803. 

In June, 1933, it is possible that the first towboat with a 
string of barges bringing the products of Chicago and mid- 
western manufacturers all the way by water will enter the 
harbor of New Orleans, and simultaneously the first tow from 
New Orleans may enter the Great Lakes. 


The long-sought all-water artery will have been opened 
whereby midwestern manufacturers may move their products 
and raw materials to and from world markets, for the first time 
unfettered by disadvantageous transportation costs—an event 
as vital to the trade life of the Mississippi Valley as the right 
to the free use of the port of New Orleans was to the Kentucky 
tobacco growers who in 1803 brought about the Louisiana pur- 
chase. 


The information on which the estimate of 30 months before 
the missing link of this water-lane from New Orleans to Chicago 
—the stretch in the Illinois River, now officially recognized as 
a federal project—can be completed was gathered from engi- 
neers who are at the fountain head of operations in Washington 
and Chicago. 


Col. John J. Kingman, in Washington, in charge of the 
waterways division of the United States War Department; 
Lieutenant Colonel William C. Weeks, in charge of the Illinois 
district of the Corps of Engineers, in Chicago; L. D. Cornish, 
chief engineer for the Illinois Waterways Commission, and offi- 
cials of the Chicago newspapers were interviewed. 

These men were unanimous in the opinion that the money 
with which to resume actual construction will be made available 
in the unemployment emergency legislation which everyone ex- 
pects Congress to enact immediately. 

Whether the work can be done in 30 months, or whether it 
will “hang fire” indefinitely hinges, it appears on one important 
matter of diplomacy. 

The recent federal act which took over the Illinois water- 
way project stipulates that the building of bridges across the 
waterway is an obligation of the state of Illinois. It further 
stipulates that the state of Illinois shall conduct negotiations 
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with the railroads regarding the building of their bridges across 
the waterway. 

But the state of Illinois cannot treat authoritatively with 
the railroads, because it has no means of enforcing any decision, 
and the project is now a federal undertaking, which takes its 
crossings out of state jurisdiction : 

A remedy which may be applied without delay has been sug- 
gested. It is that a federal engineer be recognized by the state 
of Illinois as its agent in dealing with the railroads, which would 
coordinate all of the work under one authority behind which 
would be the force of the United States government. 

Another minor difficulty to be straightened out is where the 
waterway passes through Joliet, Ill. and where five bridges 
now cross the semi-completed waterway. These bridges will be 
virtually under water when the new levels are established, so 
the state of Illinois must rebuild them. 

However, it appears that thus far little or no progress has 
been made toward reaching an agreement with the city of Joliet 
as to the type of bridges to be built. The bridge-building end 
of the job is by far the most time-consuming, consequently 
those closest to actual work on the waterway, and who, nat- 
urally want to see the waterway in use at the earliest possible 
date, are much concerned over the failure to get a definite start 
toward some agreement on the bridge problems. 

Big plans are being laid in Chicago for the effective, effi- 
cient use of the waterway outlet—plans which are expected to 
bring order out of the present chaos of facilities in the harbor 
of Chicago. Details of these plans are not yet ready for pub- 
lication. They were shown me in confidence. They are most 
comprehensive. 

Chief Engineer Cornish, of the Illinois Waterways Commis- 
sion, has recently made an estimate that in less than twenty 
years shippers will save close to $100,000,000 through the use 
of the Illinois waterway link between New Orleans and Chicago. 

Lachlan Macleay, secretary of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, has estimated that within five years after the comple- 
tion of the major units of the Mississippi system, more than 
200,000,000 tons of commerce will be moving yearly on the water- 
ways. 

With port expenditures either underway or about to get 
underway, totaling more than $62,000,000, New Orleans is obvi- 
ously making sure that the valley’s key-port will miss none of 
the new opportunities looming for Mississippi Valley commerce. 

Principal items in this program are: 

Approximately $5,000,000 for ten new public wharves; $26,- 
600,000 for new railroad terminals and bridges; $15,000,000 by 
steamship lines for new ships, and $11,500,000 for waterway and 
barge line improvements. 

All of these expenditures are over and above the Louisiana 
state public improvement program calling for the expenditure 
within the next few years of at least $100,000,000, of which 
$75,000,000 is for three thousand miles of hard surface highways 
and six thousand miles of farmers’ gravel road. 

W. S. Callender, National Advertising Secretary, 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 5, 1930. 








AERONAUTIC REGULATION 


Plans for the national conference on uniform aeronautic 
regulatory laws, to be held in Washington December 16 and 17 
under the auspices of the aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce, have been completed, according to Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Mr. 
Young will be chairman of the conference, and will outline the 
purposes of the conference in an address at the beginning of 
the first session. 

The program of the conference will include five fundamental 
subjects as follows: 


(1) Uniform basic 
federal air traffic rules 
ment. (3) Methods of 
for air port acquisition 
port field rules. 


regulatory state air law. (2) Adoption of 
by the states for purposes of local enforce- 
local enforcement. (4) State enabling acts 
and control. (5) Importance of uniform air- 


AERONAUTICS EXPORTS HOLD UP 


Finding a continued large demand abroad despite the gen- 
erally depressed world economic conditions, United States’ ex- 
ports of aeronautics products the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year were maintained within five per cent of the record 
1929 level, according to the Commerce Department’s aeronautics 
trade division. 

“Total foreign shipments of aircraft,” says the department, 
“engines and parts from the United States in the current year’s 
period were valued at $6,783,123 as compared with $7,130,916 
for the same period of 1929. Up to October 1 of 1930, 251 com- 


plete aircraft were exported at a valuation of $3,740,082; last 
year, up to that time 275 at a valuation of $4,397,311 were ex- 
ported. Engines exported in the January-September period num- 
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bered 294 at a valuation of $1,289,343, being 29 more in quantity 
and $162,253 greater in value than those in the same period of 
1929. Parts exports for the first 9 months of 1930 were valued 
at $1,753,698, as compared with $1,606,515 for the same period of 
last year. Complete aircraft went to 19 countries so far this 
year, including 4 countries to which they were not exported in 
the same period of last year. Engines went to 31 countries and 
parts to 56. 

“The United States air line activity in South and Centra) 
America has incurred procurement of aircraft which normally 
would not have been exported. Its operation is naturally having 
a bearing on sales to countries to the south, which were re. 
sponsible for 34 per cent of our exports this year as compared 
with 38 per cent for the whole of 1929. 

“In the opinion of the trade one of the most important 
factors in the favorable position of our export trade in aero. 
nautics products is the fact that airworthiness certificates for 
export issued by the Aeronautics Branch and involving the rigid 
inspection of the branch are now available on all overseas ship- 
ments.” 





COURSE IN GLIDER FLYING 


An elementary course in “Glider Flying,’ by Captain Arthur 
La Roe, a World War veteran and flight surgeon in the reserve 
corps of the army, a brother of Wilbur La Roe, Jr., well known 
commerce attorney, has just been printed by the Glider Insti- 
tute, New York. It covers in simple, straightforward language 
such subjects as theory and principle of flight, history of glider 
flying, construction of aircraft, launching and flying the glider, 
and terrain and meteorology. The principles of aerodynamics, 
the author points out in a short preface, are as invariable as 
other physical laws, and an understanding of them is essential 
to an appreciation of aviation or its practice. In five small, 
neatly printed pamphlets aggregating 216 pages, illustrated with 
pictures and sketches, the author covers his subject with a min- 
imum of technical language and tables. It is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the science of flying for the large number 
of young people who will be drawn into the aviation industry— 
an industry concerning which no one can tell “what will be its 
ultimate state, nor even in what direction it will find its great- 
est expansion’”—or to provide for the understanding of the fun- 
damentals of this latest of popular and commercial means of 
transport. 


AID FOR MERCHANT AIRSHIPS 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, and Representative Parker, of 
New York, chairman of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, have introduced identical bills in the Senate 
and House, respectively, providing for government aid for mer- 
chant airships. The purpose of the bills is to accord to the air- 
ships aid in the form of mail payments similar to that accorded 
American ships under the Jones-White merchant marine act, and 
thus encourage construction in the United States by American 
capital of American airships for regular operations on foreign 
trade routes by American operators. Similar bills were intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress and the present measures 
represent revisions of the old bills. 

The old bills contained provision for a construction loan 
fund to aid the builders of merchant airships. This has been 
eliminated in the revised bills because, according to Senator 
McNary, it is felt that American industry is willing and able 
to undertake the financing of the construction of the necessary 
airships and terminals. The senator said the provisions that 
applied the limited liability act and the Harter act to air 
transportation remain unchanged. 


COMMISSION IPRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Howard B. Agnew, Harrison, Ark.; Rea V. Ander- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif.; Albert E. Ball, North Providence, R. 1.; 
Philip Eldridge Bolian, New Orleans, La.; James G. Booker, 
Salisbury, N. C.; George W. Collier, North Providence, R. I.; 
R. D. Cox, Jr., Austin, Tex.; Glenn B. Dragoo, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
George Frank, New York, N. Y.; Waldo A. Gillette, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Abraham Daniel Goldberg, Covington, Ky.; Emma c 
Johnson, Washington, D. C.; John E. Kelly, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
F. J. Kranz, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Julius A. Kuck, Albion, N. Y.; 
Darius A. Marsh, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lloyd Meyer, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Homer P. Mitchell, Harrison, Ark.; L. Agnew Myers, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry J. O’Brien, Cambridge, Mass.; George 
Russell Parker, Mobile, Ala.; George H. Raymond, Providence, 
R. I.; Sanford Robinson, New York, N. Y.; William F. Schohl, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Woodson Dennie Scott, New York, N. Y.; W. 
Harry Sefton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James R. Skillman, Louisville, 
Ky.; Esther H. Taylor, Clarendon, Va.; Alden H. Woodley, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and G. A. Woodward, Big Spring, Tex. 
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December 13, 1930 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


(By a staff correspondent, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Little prospect of any immediate revival of business in the 
southeast was held forth by the reports of the commodity com- 
mittees at the thirty-second regular and eighth annual meeting 
of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at the Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 5. According to the estimates pre- 
sented, total shipments the first quarter of next year will be 
approximately 3.4 per cent less than in the same period of this 
year. The numerical tabulation gave a total of 836,372 cars that 
will be required to care for shipments reported by the twenty- 
two basic lines represented by the committees. 


Though, as a whole, the volume of shipments is not expected 
to be as great in the coming quarter as in the corresponding 
period a year ago, some lines of industry reported a revival of 
activity. Nine of the committees reported anticipated increases 
in business, as against eight that reported car requirements 
less than that which actually developed the first quarter of this 
year. “Spotted” conditions and uncertainty as to just what 
might develop, generally, characterized the reports. The phrase 
“itis hard to know what to expect” was heard frequently. 

The meeting brought out one of the best attendances the 
poard has known, causing General Chairman Thomas J. Burke, 
commissioner, Charleston Chamber of Commerce, to comment 
that the record of the year indicated a “continued lively interest 
in the affairs of this board.” The registration showed that there 
were 421 present, including a large number of local business 
men. 

The principal address was made by Joel B. Fort, local man- 
ager, Federal Reserve Bank. He appeared in place of Harvey 
H. Hannah, chairman, Tennessee Utilities Commission, who 
had been announced as the speaker, but was unable to be 
present. Mr. Noel discussed banks and banking conditions, gen- 
erally, as well as the local and state situation. He expressed 
the view that banks in the south were sounder at the present 
than before the depression, as they had been forced to examine 
their securities and make retrenchments of an important char- 
acter. 


J. C. Hill, president of the N. C. & St. L., was called on by 
Chairman Burke for a few remarks, and responded with a brief 
but trenchant outline of the difficulties faced by the railroads 
in terms of competition with motor busses and trucks and other 
unregulated forms of transportation. The threatening aspect 
of the transportation situation presented by his summary and 
the problems outlined were in sharp contrast to that conjured by 
the general picture of past performance contained in the uniform 
commendation extended to the railroads by shipper representa- 
tives for the way in which they had handled traffic in the last 
year. Referring to the railroads as the “most regulated in- 
dustry in the world,” he expressed the view that they must 
“either be freed of regulation to a large extent to make it pos- 
sible for them to meet their competitors, or a fair tax placed 
on motor vehicle and other forms of transportation.” The gist 
of his remarks was that unless some change were made which 
would make it possible for the railroads to meet their com- 
petitors in a fair fight, the prospect of the railroads continuing 
to fill their present place in the nation’s transportation machine 
Was small. The railroads, he said, offered a kind of service 
which no other agency could give, and they should be preserved. 


H. W. Stanley, president of the Tennessee Central, who 
followed Mr. Hill, contented himself with emphasizing the seri- 
ousness of the facts outlined by the latter by the laconic remark 
- “a bad picture faces the railroads in 1931—to say nothing 
of 1930.” 

Protest against a proposal docketed with the Southern 
Freight Association, said to be a result of the competitive situa- 
tion between trucks and the railroads, was registered by ‘W. A. 
Gunn, traffic manager, Purina Mills, Nashville. Under the pro- 
posal, as he outlined it, package shipments aggregating 10,000 
pounds, moving from one consignor to one consignee, under 
shippers’ seal, need not be marked. He held that the effect of 
that would be to reduce average car loading, and objected to its 
adoption as inefficient use of equipment. 


There had been no failures of the railroads in the territory 
to furnish cars on shippers’ request, according to the reports of 
the commodity committees, and service, in general, was said to 
have been of the best. The railroad reports uniformly indicated 
large surpluses of equipment, that equipment was in excellent 
condition, and that the individual lines were “ready to go when 
business opens up.” 

The report of the executive committee presented by A. J. 
Young, of Atlanta, general secretary of the board, said that 
complaints had been received in a few cases of railroads trans- 
ferring lading from one car to another to avoid payment of 
car per diem. A resolution condemning that was adopted, on the 
executive committee’s recommendation, and the matter referred 
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to the transportation committee for further report at the next 
meeting. 

High spots of the commodity committee reports included a 
statement by the cotton committee that, with a 4 per cent 
greater crop this year, a decrease of 10 per cent in rail move- 
ment was anticipated, “due to slow demand from mills, coupled 
with increased truck hauls.” Reports from the textile industry, 
however, indicated improving demand and the prospect that 
that business will be about the same as in the first period of 
1930. Cottonseed and products will require approximately 6 
per cent more cars than the first quarter of 1930, it was stated. 

Highway programs and other construction plans served as 
a basis for estimates of increased movement by the cement, 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag industries. 

Coal and coke movement will be about 20 per cent less, 
due to curtailed industrial activity, coupled with increased use 
of natural gas, if the reports are to be trusted. 

The furniture demand, it was said, will be about 20 per 
cent under that of the corresponding period a year earlier. 

A 4 per cent decrease of shipments was predicted by the 
naval stores industry, as against a 7 per cent increase for pulp, 
paper and products. 

Shipments of petroleum and products, measured by current 
consumption, will be 4 per cent greater than a year ago, it was 
thought. 

The reports indicated fertilizer and materials will fall off 
about 6 per cent; citrus fruits 32 per cent better, grain and grain 
products about the same, sugar, syrup and molasses about the 
same, fresh fruit a little greater, potatoes 10, per cent less and 
fresh vegetables an increase of 11 per cent. 

Mr. Burke and Mr. Young were reelected general chairman 
and general secretary, respectively, and E. DeL. Wood was re- 
elected vice-chairman. The next meeting will be held at Atlanta, 
March 6. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports comparing 
car loadings anticipated in the next quarter with actual loadings 
the first quarter of this year follows: 


tEsti- Increase Decrease 

Commodity *Actual mated Cars % Cars % 
DES. 5. 666-05: tn en siweseenteus 520 ae wesnwn 155 30 
Brick and clay products.......... CF ie! as x weemen we 
CE. nsnctscreedstescssrnnetes 14 11,975 2 eee 
CE IE o.0.0.0:0.0'0 0000400040408 20,500 27,000 6,500 32 ...... i 
CE SD vet ecdeu sous na ceeee 107,810 87,059 ...... .. 20,751 19 
oe ae eee OF Bt i ae 2,747 10 
Cotton seed and products........ 33,081 35,000 1,919 S  «sesve - 
Crushed stone, sand, gravel and 

WEE: §0:000506004440400600000% 63,890 76,668 12,778 20 ...... ‘ 
Fertilizer and materials ........ 106, BED BORED cecoes ee 6,196 6 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 

(a) Domestic fresh fruits.... 4,606 5,000 394 «8 niece ‘ae 

Oe ee ae 2,836 St seed 90 492 17 

(c) Other fresh vegetables.. 14,331 15,910 1,579 11 ...... ‘s 
i Re eee »73 ey aeeerer a 1,746 20 
Grain and grain products: 

> TRE once csandssees ,589 7,589 

(b) — meal and mill prod- 

DD susseetedeacensovres ,098 19,098 7 

DO IE WE. 96446640 6000068000 ,140 in »s00e0 oes 
Lumber and forest products..... 225 566 BEGGP 0esee8 22,566 10 
Machinery and boilers ......... 635 1,800 a eae 
PEIBOGMEMOOES: cicesecscccceccevecs 65,446 65,446 eS ae 
POE. MONO 6.0 6:66 444:00000000088 25,339 24,325 eae 1,014 4 
Petroleum and products ......... 50,899 52,935 2,036 4 ats 
Pulp, paper and products....... 6,859 7,359 500 7 ewibes 
Sugar, syrup and molasses...... 7,770 7,770 
TOD 9 6.:6:6:060:52056004640008448 17,000 17,000 

Total all commodities....... 865,933 836,872 ...... 29,561 3.4 


*Car loadings 1930, January 1 to March 31. 
7Car requirements 1931, January 1 to March 31. 


CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


The Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board held a two- 
day meeting at Hastings, Neb., December 4 and 5. Over three 
hundred were in attendance, about equally divided between 
shippers and railroad representatives. 

Commodity committee reports indicated that, for the first 
quarter of 1931, there will be the following increases in carload- 
ings: Potatoes, 16 per cent; other fresh vegetables, 137 per 
cent; sugar, 5 per cent; cement, 14 per cent, automobiles, trucks 
and parts, 32 per cent; chemicals and explosives, 12 per cent, 
and dried beans and peas, 31 per cent. 

Decreases were anticipated in the following: Hay, straw 
and alfalfa, 15 per cent; apples and fresh fruits, 13 per cent; 
coal and coke, 12 per cent; ore and concentrates, 18 per cent; 
gravel, sand and stone, 17 per cent; salt, 5 per cent; lumber 
and forest products, 25 per cent; iron and steel, 22 per cent; 
agricultural implements and vehicles, 7 per cent; canned goods, 
10 per cent; packing-house products, 6 per cent, and mer- 
chandise, 2 per cent. 

Actual carloadings for all major commodities in the district 
in the first quarter of 1930 were 462,203. The estimated load- 
ing for the same period of 1931 is 447,526 cars. The estimated 
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decrease in total volume of business, as indicated by carloadings, 
is 3 per cent. 

The major decrease, according to the reports, will be in 
coal traffic, which amounts to 10,073 carloads, or approximately 
two-thirds of the total estimated decrease for the district, con- 
sidering all commodities reported upon. With this item elimi- 
nated, there will be only a 1 per cent reduction in the volume of 
loadings the coming quarter compared with that a year ago, 
indicating an exceptionally healthy condition in industry through- 
out the agricultural midwest and intermountain country, ac- 
cording to board representatives. 

H. R. Lake, superintendent of transportation, A. T. & S. F., 
spoke to one hundred Rotarians and their guests at a noon 
luncheon at the Hotel Clarke, December 5, making a strong 
plea for necessary changes in legislation, national and state, to 
place the railroads on an equal competitive basis with other 
forms of transportation, mentioning trucks and busses, oil and 
gas pipe lines, intercoastal water lines and inland waterway 
services. 

President Fred W. Sargent, of the Chicago & North Western, 
was the principal speaker at the banquet, held in the Hotel 
Clarke, Friday evening, December 5. His remarks paralleled, 
to some extent, those of Mr. Lake. Mr. Sargent appealed for 
fair play toward the railroads, pointing out that by reason of 
contracts with the government, “land grant” railroads had, 
through postal and other similar governmental business, long 
since paid back any subsidy which may have years ago been 
obtained, and that this payment to the government would con- 
tinue under the land grant contracts in perpetuity; hence none 
of the railroads can, today, be considered as subsidized, while 
that is not true of many of the other forms of transportation, 
according to him. 

Cullen N. Wright, banker-stockgrower of Scottsbluff, Neb., 
was the toastmaster, and a large number of prominent railroad 
and industrial men sat at the speakers’ table. 

H. G. Tayler, manager, public relations section, car service 
division, American Railway Association, paid a tribute to th 
work of the boards. 

“There is no car shortage in the United States at the present 
time,” he said, “and there never has been in the history of 
transportation. The trouble has been that in the past there 
has been an improper system for the distribution of cars. 
Through the cooperation of the advisory boards the railroads 
have had placed in their hands a knowledge of shippers’ needs 
that has enabled them to so regulate their car distribution 
that the plan now works upon a basis of almost one hundred 
per cent efficiency.” 

John G. Lowe, Kearney, Neb., president of the Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association, spoke briefly on the financial situation, 
expressing an optimistic view of the future. 

The board unanimously indorsed action taken by the agri- 
cultural council proposing that Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
be urged to call a public hearing for the purpose of determining 
whether the federal government should supersede the states in 
administration of quarantine control as affects the movement 
of alfalfa. 

John E. Curtis, of Lincoln, chairman of the Nebraska divi- 
sion, called the meeting to order and introduced Mayor Davis, 
of Hastings, who welcomed the visitors. 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD MEETING 
The seventh annual and twenty-seventh regular meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held in the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., December 16. 


Morgan J. Parlin, general traffic manager, Belknap Hard- 
ware and Manufacturing Company, Louisville, is general chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 


The meeting will be presided over by Paul C. Hodges, gen- 
eral chairman of the board, and vice-president of the Marble 
Cliff Quarries Company, Columbus. Approximately twenty-five 
commodity committee chairmen will give reports on railroad 
transportation requirements and forecast business in their re- 
spective lines for the first quarter of 1931. Representatives of 
railroads serving the board territory will report on operating 
conditions, condition and supply of equipment, and any new 
construction work anticipated or recently authorized. 

W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & Nashville, will 
address the meeting and W. J. McGarry, manager, open top sec- 
tion, American Railway Association, car service division, will 
discuss the national forecast, and business and transportation 
conditions throughout the United States. 

; As this is the annual meeting, election of officers will take 
place. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville will give a banquet 
in honor of the board at the Brown Hotel. Fred W. Sargent, 


president, Chicago & North Western, will speak on “Modern 
Trends in Transportation.” 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 


transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If 4 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Departement, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C, 
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Tariff Interpretation—Compliance with Tariff Provisions by 
Shipper 


Ohio.—Question: Rule 30 of the classification provides al- 
lowance of 500 pounds dunnage on open cars, but the rule pro- 
vides that shipper “must specify on shipping order the weight 
of the material used, otherwise no allowance will be made.” 

In the case of failure of a shipper to show the weight of 
the dunnage and upon a showing at a later date that the dunnage 
was used, we consider that the agent could issue a correction 
and that the correction would represent the condition as to 
the existence of the dunnage and the specifications of the dun- 
nage, provided the carrier is satisfied that the dunnage did 
exist. 

Will you kindly state your opinion and if you consider such 
a failure at the time of shipment makes it impossible to recover 
later? 

Answer: The Commission in several cases has held that 
the compliance by a shipper with the tariff provisions is a con- 
dition precedent to the application of a given rate. It is there 
fore our opinion that your failure to make a notation on the 
bill of lading in accordance with the provisions of rule 30 of 
the classification will preclude the allowance being made by 
the carrier. See Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co, 
51 I. C. C. 99; American Licorice Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 
95 I. C. C. 525; Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co,, 
107 I. C. C. 567. : 


Limitation of Actions—Overcharge Collected by Carrier in 
Amount of So-called Undercharge Paid by Carrier 


Minnesota.—Question: Will you kindly favor us with an 
answer to the following question: 

A carload of strawberries was shipped on June 3, 1926, from 
a point in Missouri to a point of destination to which there was 
no published through rate. Charges were originally collected 
on the basis of the combination third class rate and on December 
11, 1929, more than three years after delivery of the car, con- 
signee was presented with a balance due bill based on the 
combination of the commodity rate, which was higher than the 
class rate, to the basing point to which was added the local 
third class rate. The consignee, believing that they were liable 
and that the due bill was figured on the proper basis, paid the 
additional charges on January 23, 1930, or more than three and 
a half years after the car actually moved. To add to the com- 
plication, it has subsequently developed that the original charges 
wre correct, as, in the absence of through rates, the consignee 
is entitled to the protection of the cheapest combination, and 
we would like to have you say if the consignee has redress. 

As the matter now stands, the carriers are holding charges 
which are illegal, but are protected by law, which states or 
forbids the refund of overcharges after three years from the 
cause of action, and the cause of action is dated from the time 
car is delivered or tendered for delivery and not from the time 
the charges were paid. It would appear that the consignee is 
not only the victim of overconfidence in the accuracy of the 
carriers but of his own ignorance. 

Answer: The Commission has construed the effect of the 
decision rendered on February 19, 1923, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Kansas City So. Ry. Co. vs. Wolf, 261 
U. S. 133, and paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate com- 
merce act as prohibiting common carriers subject to the act 
from paying subsequent to the three-year period of limitation 
contained in that paragraph claims for overcharge presented to 
the carrier by shippers or consignees either within or subsequent 
to the said three-year period of limitation, unless within said 
three-year period the claims have been presented to the Com 
mission or to a court of competent jurisdiction in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of said act. 

The construction the Commission has placed upon the de 
cision in the Wolf case and paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act 
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To Our Customers of 1930 


We appreciate the opportunity of 
having been of Service to you and 
trust with the pledge that our every 
facility is at your disposal, we may 
continue to be a factor in your con- 
tinued prosperity and happiness. 


To the Carriers— 


We extend our sincere appreciation 
for the excellent service, courteous 
treatment and co-operation you have 
given us. 


A Merry Xmas to You All 


««e«eQOD nn» 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 


Freight Traffic Dept. 
Pier 2 North River, N. Y. 
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would prohibit the payment of your claim by the carrier at this 
time, unless recovery could be had upon the theory that when 
the undercharge was collected by the carrier its account was 
satisfied and the shipper’s action for the recovery of the over- 
charge which was paid as a part of the undercharge claimed 
by the carrier could be collected in quasi contract; that*is, 
that there could be a recovery of money paid under mistake 
of fact, the amount of which if retained by the carrier would 
result in its unjust enrichment. As to such a suit, if it can be 
maintained, the period of limitation would run from tne date 
of the collection of the overcharge, namely, January 30, 1930. 
On the other hand, it is more than likely that the matter would 
be treated as an entire transaction; that is, that the delivery 
of the shipment, the collection of the overcharge by the carrier, 
and the filing of claims by the shipper for an overcharge would 
be treated as an entire transaction, in which event the date 
of the delivery of the shipment would, under the provisions of 
paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act, fix the date from which 
the three-year period runs. This latter view seems to be the 
basis of the Commission’s report in Crerar-Clinch Coal Co. vs. 
A. A. R. R. Co., 188 I. C. C. 171, which case covered the collec- 
tion of an overcharge included in the payment of an under- 
charge, the question being whether a complaint for the over- 
charge had been brought within the statutory time prescribed 
in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper’s Routing Incomplete—Duty of 
Carrier 


Ohio.—Question: We recently made a shipment to a point 
in Nova Scotia located only on the Sydney & Louisburg Rail- 
way. This line has through rates in connection with the Cana- 
dian National Railway only. In making our bill of lading, we 
routed the shipment via the initial line and Canadian Pacific 
Railway, showing nothing intermediate to the C. P. R., and 
nothing beyond. The shipment was handled by C. P. R. and 
overcharged. 

We entered claim, quoting as our authority the various 
decisions of the Commission that, in the absence of complete 
routing instructions, it is the duty of the carriers to forward 
shipments via the cheapest available route. 

As we did not specify any intermediate or delivering line, 
and as destination was not located on the C. P. R., we feel that 
the routing was not complete. We claim that the carrier’s agent 
should have questioned the routing or changed it to agree with 
the tariff. The claim has been declined by the carriers, due to 
the fact that they state they protected the cheapest rate by 
the routing shown in our bill of lading, namely, C. P. R., and 
that their agent was not in error in forwarding shipment as 
billed. 

We will appreciate if you will let us have your opinion 
regarding this matter. 

Answer: In Stebbins vs. D. L. & W., 42 I. C. C. 150, the 
Commission held that where the consignor specifies the routing 
that he desires his shipment to take by naming a carrier, which, 
in connection with the originating line, forms a through route 
from point of origin to destination, the initial carrier cannot be 
charged with having misrouted the shipment if it bills it over 
that route instead of selecting a cheaper route in which these 
carriers participated, but with a third carrier intervening. 

Whether this principle applies in the instant case, in so far 
as the initial carrier, and its connection, the C. P. R. R., are 
concerned, in the absence of a designation of the delivering 
carrier by the shipper, has not been, so far as we can determine, 
the subject of a decision by the Commission. The Commission 
has held that where the routing instructions of the shipper are 
incomplete, it is the duty of the carrier to forward a shipment 
via the cheapest route consistent with the shipper’s instructions 
(Austin Powder Co. vs. W. & L. E. R. R. Co., 45 I. C. C. 199; 
Green Bag Specialty Co. vs. N. Y. & L. B. R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 
237; Central Pa. Lumber Co. vs. B. & S. R. R. Co., 52 I. C. C. 
329; E. I. du Pont de Nemours vs. C. of N. J., 55 I. C. C. 248, and 
in the instant case it would seem that this duty might be per- 
formed by the initial carrier in forwarding the shipment via 
the cheapest route composed of its line, the C. P. R. R. and one 
or more carriers beyond the C. P. R. R., which would be a route 
consistent with the shipper’s routing instructions, and would 
not be obligated to turn the shipment over to an intervening 
carrier between its line and the C. P. R. R. 


Rates—Declared Valuation—Character of Shipment Determined 
at Time Shipment Begins 


lowa—Question: Recently there was made a shipment of 
several articles commonly Known as household goods, and in- 
cluded were some stoves. The consignor released the ship- 
ment to $10 per cwt. and the carriers assessed charges on the 
entire shipment based on the household goods rating. On the 
other hand, stoves in the Western Classification are rated as 
second class. It is my opinion that the owners are entitled to 
protection of the second class rating, and that merely because 
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he released it to a lower value than actually covered it, does 
not in any way change the identity of the article, and under 
the specific ratings of the classification it is still a stove and 
should be rated as such. 

Will you please let me have your views on the merits of 
this subject? 

Answer: If the articles delivered to the carrier for ship. 
ment, including the stoves, were transported on a bill of lading 
which described the shipment as household goods released to 
a valuation of $10 per 100 pounds, it is our opinion that the 
household goods rate must be applied thereon. 

To entitle the stoves to the second class rating provided 
for in the classification they should have been specifically listed 
and not tendered to the carrier as household goods. See, in 
this connection, the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Erie Railroad Co. vs. Kirkendall, 256 U. S. 185. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 20 of Classification 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Would you kindly let us have 
your opinion, together with any rules or citations, which will 
clear up the question of ratings applicable to articles tendered 
for shipment when containing parts common to any articles 
as against the application of rule 20 of the complainant’s article? 

What we have in mind is a knocked-down traveling crane, 
consisting of the trolley and beams, which is a regular I beam 
used as the track for the trolley. This is an ordinary I beam 
specified in the iron and steel list and specifically provided for 
in the classification. Should not this beam take its specific 
rating rather than the rating provided for traveling cranes? 

We also have in mind shipments of refrigerating machinery, 
a complete refrigerating machine containing among other arti- 
cles ordinary pipe which may be used in connection with any 
plumbing. Should not this pipe be rated specifically, according 
to the classification or iron and steel list rather than as refrig- 
erating machinery parts under rule 20? 

Also ordinary tanks made of iron and steel when knocked 
down, these tanks are tendered as so many plates, so many 
angles and so many rivets. Should not the shipper by tender- 
ing these articles as such, be entitled to the specific rating on 
iron and steel rates rather than the rating for tanks knocked 
down, as plates, angles and rivets are articles common to ma- 
chinery and can be used for other purposes just as well as in 
the assembling of tanks? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis: 
sion’s decisions in Howard Kenyon Dredging Co. vs. H. E. & W. 
T. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 38; Southern Lumber Co. vs. G. & S. IL. 
R. R. Co., 47 I. C. C. 507, and Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. 
Erie Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 117. 

In the former case the Commission said: 


The record leaves no doubt as to the dismantling of these 
excavators for shipment. It does present the question, however, 
whether the dismantled parts are of such character, and in such a 
state of dismantlement, as to come within the description of structural 
iron and steel. It seems to be the fact that these dismantled parts, 
or many of them, are equipped with castings and other undetachable 
fixtures that characterize them more as machinery parts than as 
mere structural iron and steel, as articles in that list are commonly 
offered for shipment. This is the view taken by the manufacturer, 
as already stated. It is also clear beyond question that these dis- 
mantled parts are shipped as parts of the excavator, to be re- 
assembled into that complete machine upon arrival at the next con- 
struction site. The record does not establish that these shipments 
are entitled to be shipped as structural iron and steel, nor that the 
rates charged were unreasonable. > 


In Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. G. & S. I. R. R. Co.,, 
47 I. C. C. 507, the Commission held that twelve pieces of blower 
pipe forwarded with an ensilage cutter was not a part of the 
ensilage cutter. 

As to the first two instances cited by you, the determining 
point is whether the I beams and pipe are a necessary part of 
the machines which they accompany. As to the last instance, 
it is our opinion that the decision of the Commission in Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works vs. Erie Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 117, is appli- 
cable, in which decision it was held that the rating on water 
tanks and fixtures, applied on structural steel parts used in 
the construction thereof and that the structural iron and steel 
rate was not applicable to these parts. 


Proof of Loss or Damage 


Alabama.—Question: As you know, where shippers do not 
have their own private track scales on which to weigh carload 
freight, the cars are weighed by the carrier before forwarding, 
at points where they have track sales, which weights are found 
for the purpose of assessing freight charges. On request of shiD- 
pers, a certificate of. weight is issued, showing the result of 
such scaling, which certificates specifically provide that the 
weights are not furnished for invoice purposes. 

Recently the carrier made an evident error in weighing 4 
car, which developed too late to permit its reweighing before 
the freight was delivered and the car unloaded, and a claim 
has been filed for the value of the difference between the weight 
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The Full Facilities of 
This Fleet are Yours 





An American vessel loading at Cebu, P.I. 


HETHER you are already engaged in foreign com- 

merce, or are just beginning to ponder its possibilities, 
you will be rewarded for investigating the facilities offered 
by the new American Merchant Marine. The advice and 
counsel of experienced operators is available to help you 
discover foreign markets, as well as the quickest, most 
economical route to reach them. 


Dependable, fast transportation to all parts of the world 
is offered by the hundreds of ships in the 17 lines belonging 
to the United States Shipping Board, and in the many other 
lines developed by it but now under private ownership. 
Their service is unrivaled, and their increased use is a boost 
to national prosperity. Write for full information. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
“AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


AMERICAN HAMPTON 
ROADS LINE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 


YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
TEXAS UKAY LINE 
TEXAS STAR LINE 


Discharging oyster shells and lumber at 
*Accommodations available for a limited Bristol—illustrating the service to Ameri- 
number of passengers on these lines can shippers of the 17 lines listed bere. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 











HOUSTON 


The Future Center 
of Latin American Trade 


South of Houston, Mexico and 
South America are just now 
taking on a new life, beginning 
a new era of advance in their 
civilization, a process which 
will mean a great increase 

in trade relations with the 
United States. 


HOUSTON 


is the most advantageous- 
ly located port in the 
United States for trade 

with these countries. | 


In addition Houston’s 
modern port, vast ware- 
housing space, cheap oper- 

ating costs, and favorable 
rail rates make it the ideal 
concentration point for any 
concern doing or planning to 
do business with South America, 


The consulates of 7 of these 
Latin countries are concen- 
trated through one office for 
further expediting business 
with our Southern neighbors. 


If you have or expect to have 

business dealings in this part of 
the world, find out more about 
Houston, from one of her represent- 
atives below. 


Just Write, Wire or Phone 


J.C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 433 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

F. C. DEZENDORF T. L. EVANS 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 
or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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found by the carrier and an estimated weight. We have no 
reason to doubt the approximate correctness of the estimated 
weight, but we do not believe that a carrier is liable for an error 
of this kind or that it could legally pay such a claim. No charge 
made for weighing. 

Answer: In order to recover for the loss of goods a shipper 
must prove the amount of his loss. . 

In our opinion the showing of the difference between a 
carrier’s weight at point of origin and an estimated weight is 
not proof of loss justifying the payment of a claim. In this 
connection, see the statement of the Commission on page 568 of 
its report in Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 48 I. C. C. 
530. 

Notice of Claim—Effect of Variance Between Provisions of Sec- 
tion 20 of Act and Bill of Lading Provisions 


Indiana.—Question: Section 2, paragraph B, Contract Terms 
and Conditions of the Uniform Domestic Straight Bill of Lading, 
read prior to August 1 that “claims for loss, damage, or injury 
to property must be made in writing within six months after 
delivery of the property.” H. R. 3141, a bill amending paragraph 
11, of section 20, of the interstate commerce act, passed both 
the House and Senate and was signed by the President April 
23, 1930. This bill states that it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier subject to the interstate commerce act to provide 
by rule, contract or regulation a shorter period for filing claims 
than nine months. 

If a shipment was delivered to and receipted for by a carrier 
on April 23, 1930, the date the above mentioned bill was signed 
by the President, what time limit would govern for the filing of 
claims for loss, damage or injury, the six months’ clause in the 
bill of lading or the nine months’ provision approved by the 
President on April 23, 1930? 

Answer: In L. & W. R. Co. vs. Gardiner, 273 U. S. 280, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that a bill of lading 
provision prescribing the time for the institution of suits which 
Was not in accord With the transportation act, was ineffective. 
The court held that, while the provision of the transportation 
act was not intended to operate as a statute of limitation, it 
did restrict the freedom of carriers to fix the period within which 
suit could be brought. That is, it prohibited contracts for any 
shorter period than the one specified, and, there being no federal 
statute of limitation, the local one applied. 

Section 20 of the act likewise restricts the freedom of the 
carriers to fix the period within which notice of claim must be 
given. Therefore, the principle of the above referred to case 
seems to be applicable to the instant case. It would therefore 
appear that there being no federal provision limiting the time 
within which notice of claim must be given, the local provisions, 
if there are such, apply, and that in the absence thereof there 
would be no statutory limitation on and subsequent to April 23, 
1930, and prior to the amendment of the bill of lading in the 
classification to accord with the provisions of section 20 of the 
act, as amended April 23, 1930. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor 


Indiana.—Question: In August, 1929, we shipped a car of 
cantaloupes from a point on the C. & E. I. Ry., via the Big Four, 
to Toledo, O. It was a shipper’s order. The carriers, in coliect- 
ing the freight, omitted the refrigeration charges, amounting 
to $55. Some months after delivery of the car, the consignee 
failed, went into bankruptcy, or receivership, and now the car- 
riers are demanding that we pay this $55, which, to us, looks 
unreasonable. It appears to us that if they extend credit to 
consignee in any market, they should not be permitted to call 
on the consignor for such claims. 

Shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Answer: Where a party is shown in the bill of lading as 
the shipper or consignor and he fails to avail himself of the 
provisions of the “no recourse” clause of the bill of lading, i. e., 
section 7 thereof, he can as a rule be held liable for an under- 
charge, there being an implied promise on his part to pay the 
freight charges, as a result of his delivering the goods to the 
earrier for transportation. His obligation is ordinarily a primary 
one. L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Central Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59; West- 
ern Maryland Railway Co. vs. Cross, 123 S. E. 572; Chicago 
Junction Railway Co. vs. Duluth Log Co., 202 N. W. 24. That 
the correct through rate was shown on the bill of lading and 
that a lesser amount was collected from the consignee does not, 
in our epinion, release you from liability, as the published tariff 
rate must be collected, regardless of the carrier’s error. P. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 5 of Rule 24 of 
Classification 

iWMinois—Question: Kindly refer to Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 6, supplement 9, page 11, rule 24, section 5, 
and give us a ruling. 

An industrial concern having some twelve or fifteen private 
loading tracks, each track handling a separate commodity, but 
such as will mix in a car at the same rate and minimum. 
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_ Under the above rule would a shipper be entitled to load 
the parent car on track 12 and part lot on track 1, or vice Versa, 
or would the shipper be compelled to load both cars on same 
track, one against the other? 

Answer: Prior to the amendment of section 5, of rule 24, of 
Consolidated Classification No. 6, by supplement No. 9, the rule 
provided that carriers’ employes must not accept orders from 
shipper or consignee to place a car for the loading or unloading 
of the excess elsewhere than on one and the same track with 
and contiguous to another car containing part of the shipment. 

Section 5 of the rule was amended in supplement No. 9 and 
in lieu of the above statement provides that no different service 
will be performed in placing the two cars for loading and un. 
loading than would be performed were one car furnished and 
loaded, subject to the exception that where trackage disabilities 
exist the cars may be placed at different but adjacent locations. 

Under the rule, as amended in supplement No. 9, it is our 
opinion that a shipper would not be entitled to load one of 
the cars on one track and the other car on another track, except 
where trackage disabilities existing at the place of loading make 
this necessary. 

In our opinion, the phrase “no different service will be per. 
formed” gives the same effect to the rule,as amended in sup- 
plement 9, as the wording used in the rule on page 10 of the 
classification proper, subject to the exception relating to track- 
age disabilities. 


Routing and Misrouting—Tariff Showing Measure of Damage 
Must Be Filed with Commission 


Maryland.—Question: On November ‘17, we delivered to 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., two boxes of signs, unframed, 
as per copy of'‘uniform express receipt attached, which you will 
note is erroneously made out, due to the fact that the shipment 
should have been delivered to the Railway Express Agency and 
routing shown on same as Porto Rican Express from New York. 

On the arriving of the shipment in New York, the same 
was turned over to the West Indies Express Company, and not 
the Porto Rican Express, which will cause the application of 
a much higher rate. 

Considering our error, and also the erron on the part of 
the Railway Express Agency in delivering the shipment to the 
wrong carrier, do you not consider it a matter of conversion 
on the part of the express company? -First, because they have 
accepted a shipment, that, in accordance with express receipt, 
was not intended to be delivered to them; and secondly, because 
they did not make an effort to ascertain routing in face of the 
fact that shipment was shown as being delivered to the Porto 
Rican Express direct. 

Please advise whether we have any claim against the Rail- 
way Express Agency for the manner in which this shipment was 
handled; also any citation you have parallel to this case. 

Answer: In our opinion, there was no conversion of the 
shipment on the part of the Railway Express Agency in accept- 
ing the shipment on an express receipt which contained the 
name of the Porto Rican Express Company a8 the initial carrier, 
there being in effect a delivery of the shipment to one carrier 
on the express receipt of another carrier. The liability of the 
initial carrier, the Railway Express Agency, must be based upon 
misrouting upon the ground that it forwarded the shipment from 
New York via other than the cheapest rated route. See Yakima 
County Horticultural Union vs. Northern Hxpress, Unreported 
Opinion A-916. 

However, under the decision of the Commission in Ameri- 
can Cement & Plaster Co. vs. F. W. & D. C. Ry. Co., 58 I. C. C. 
435, in order for the Commission to determine the damages, all 
factors in the claimed route must be subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction and filed in the manner prescribed by law. The 
charges of the express companies beyond the port of New York 
not being on file with the Commission, there are no factors 
which may be used as a basis for determining the amount of 
the damages. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 10 of the Classification 


Maryland.—Question: Your opinion, with any court or 
Commission decision, would be appreciated on the following 
situation: 

We have filed a number of claims in 1929 covering over- 
charge in freight dealing with mixed cars of white potatoes 
and green wrapped tomatoes shipped within Official Classifica- 
tion territory... The railroad has declined payment of these 
claims. 

The shipment we use as an example consisted of 81 bags 
of white potatoes, weight 8,100 pounds, and 383 crates of toma- 
toes, weight 13,220 pounds. The carriers assessed the total 
weight of 30,000 pounds, which is the minimum on white pota- 
toes in sacks, at rate of 55 cents per cwt., the less-carload rate 
on potatoes being 55 cents and carload rate on tomatoes 55 
cents, or a total charge of $154.55. We contend that charges 
should have been assessed on actual weight, 8,100 pounds on 
potatoes and 13,220 pounds on the tomatoes, totaling 21,320 
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pounds, at rate of 55 cents, or a total revenue of $117.26, as 
20,000 pounds is the minimum carload on tomatoes in carriers. 

Now, because we loaded in this car potatoes rated less in 
the tariff, why should we have to pay $154.55, or $37.29 more 
on account of the fact of completing the load with a much less 
highly perishable commodity? We were using a low rated com- 
modity to make up a carload of a high rated commodity, and 
we feel we were within our rights in asking that the claim be 
paid on that basis. 

Answer: Charges on the shipment have been assessed by 
the carriers on the basis of the carload rate at minimum weight 
of 20,000 pounds on the tomatoes, and the less-than-carload rate 
at actual weight of 8,100 pounds on the potatoes, in accordance 
with the provisions of rule 10 of Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation No. 6, which in substance provides that mixed carloads 
shall be charged the highest rate and be subject to the highest 
minimum weight provided for straight carloads of any article 
in the mixture, provided, however, that if lower aggregate 
charges result by technically excluding any of the articles from 
the mixture and applying to them their less-than-carload rate, 
charges must be assessed on that basis. 

With respect to the contention you make, see the decision 
of the Commission in Nelson Manufacturing Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
R. R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 272, in which case the Commission said: 


Complainant further contends that rule 10 is unreasonable in a 
particular which may perhaps best be illustrated by assuming a mixed 
earload consisting of 29,500 pounds of sinks rated fifth class in car- 
loads, minimum 30,000 pounds, and 500 pounds of grease traps rated 
third class in less than carloads. As the rule now stands this ship- 
ment would be subject to the fifth-class rate, minimum 30,000 pounds 
on the sinks, and the third-class rate on the actual weight of the 
grease traps. Complainant questions the reasonableness of charging 
for a deficit of 500 pounds in the minimum weight on the sinks 
when there is actually 500 pounds of additional revenue freight in 
the car. It seeks to have the rule modified so that in such a case 
charges would be collected on the sinks at their actual weight and 
earload rate, subject to a proviso that if the weight of the sinks and 
grease traps combined is less than the carload minimum weight for 
sinks a sufficient amount shall be added to the billing weight of 
the sinks to bring the aggregate for the shipment up to 30,000 
pounds. It is apparent, however that an amendment of rule 10 such 
as complainant seeks would be difficult to frame and, except in a 
simple case like the one just described, even more difficult to apply. 
If the shipment consisted of a number of different articles subject 
to various carload and less than carload rates, and subject also 
to various carload minimum weights, a great deal of computation 
would be required before it could be determined which of the articles 
should be charged the carload rates and which the less than carload 
rates. Again, if a shipment consisted of two articles, each subject 
to its carload rate and minimum, but neither weighing as much as 
the minimum, it would be necessary to provide in the rule how the 
weight of any additional less than carload articles included in the 
shipment should be proportioned toward making up the deficit in 
minimum weight on the two carload articles. There would also be 
opportunity for manipulation under a rule such as proposed, arising 
from the fact that certain commodities take lower rates in less than 
carloads than other commodities in carloads. For example, passenger 
automobiles in carloads are rated first class, minimum 10,000 pounds. 
If an 8,000 pound carload of automobiles is shipped the 2,000 pound 
deficit in weight is charged for at the first-class rate under the 
present rule. Under the modified rule here sought a shipper of 
8,000 pounds of automobiles might place in the car 2,000 pounds of 
a low-grade commodity rated fourth class in less than carloads and 
thus pay for the deficit in weight at the fourth-class rate. The result 
would be a lower charge for 8,000 pounds of automobiles and 2,000 
pounds of fourth-class less-carload freizht than for 8,000 pounds of 
automobiles alone. Such a result could, no doubt, be safeguarded 
against by some further elaboration of the rule but this would add 
another complication and make the rule still more difficult of ap- 
plication. 

Damages—Speculative 


Kansas.—Question: We recently shipped a car of corn from 
a point in Nebraska to a point in Kansas on a connecting line 
where a joint through rate is published. The bill of lading read 
stop for inspection at an intermediate point. This point was 
designated on the bill of lading. The carrier failed to carry 
out their part of the contract as incorporated in the bill of 
lading and let this car go through to destination without being 
inspected. 

When the car arrived at destination it was unloaded and 
it proved to be a rather poor car of corn which had to be cleaned 
before they could sell it to their trade. Our customer was ex- 
pecting to receive an inspection certificate from us and as we 
were unable to furnish it owing to the car not having been 
inspected, we were compelled to take a 3-cent per bushel dis- 
count. 

Will you please advise if you know of any ruling that would 
hold the carrier responsible for this 3-cent discount caused by 
their failure to stop this car for inspection, as we very likely 
would not have sent this car to our customer if we had known 
it was inferior grain. The car arrived at destination before we 
had an opportunity to have it hauled back and inspected. 

I would appreciate it if you will see what you can find in 
regard to such a proposition, as I wish to file a claim. 

Answer: While a carrier is liable for injury which results 
from a failure to observe the directions of the shipper with 
respect to stopping a shipment for inspection or other transit 
privilege provided for by tariff (Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. T. & O. 
Cc. R. Co., 46 I. C. C. 369), the Commission is not justified in 
awarding damages in any case except on a basis as certain and 
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definite in law and in fact as is essential to the support of, 
judgment or decree requiring the payment of a definite sum yy 
money by one party to another. Anadarko Cotton Oil Company 
vs. A. T. @ 8. FB. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 43. 1 

The damages sustained in the instant case appear to 
in the nature of speculative damages in that there is no ¢e¢. 
tainty they would not have resulted but for the carrier; 
error. Ordinarily damages are said to be speculative when thy 
probability that the circumstance will exist as an element fo 
compensation becomes conjectural. Crichfield vs. Julia, 147 Feg 
65, certiorari denied 206 U. S. 593. In this case the court said: 


The term “speculative damages’’ is usually applied in cases 
breach of contract‘where money is sought for loss of uncertain 9 
remote profits not within the understanding of the parties, or wher 
there is uncertainty as to whether the party has been in fact, dam. 
aged or whether the damages result from the act of the other party 
or where they are wholly uncertain in measure or extent. Anyij 
Mining Co. vs. Humble, 153 U. S. 540; 8 American & English fp. 
cyclopedia of Law (2d Ed.) 609. The rule against the recovery of 
uncertain damages has been generally directed against uncertainty 
as to cause rather than uncertainty as to measure or extent; that 
is, if it is uncertain whether the defendants’ act caused any damage 
or rather, the damage proved flowed from the defendants’ act, thers 
may be no recovery of such uncertain damages; whereas uncertainty 
which affects merely the measure or extent of the injury suffered does 
not bar a recovery. : 


Sales—Passage of Title Where Freight Allowed to Destination 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Where goods are sold with freight 
allowed to destination, but no stipulation is made as to whether 
the sale is f. o. b. shipping point or f. o. b. destination, when 
and where would the title to the goods pass to the buyer? Do 
you know if the courts have ever passed on this? 

Answer: Ordinarily when goods are to be shipped by the 
seller and at his expense, to the place of business of the buyer, 
such place is the place of delivery; but the prepayment of 
freight by the seller does not conclusively show that the place 
of delivery is the buyer’s place of business. Dannemiller ys, 
Kirkpatrick, 201 Pa. St. 218, 50 At. 928; Neimeyer Lumber (Co, 
vs. Burlington, etc., R. Co., 54 Neb. 321, 74 N. W. 670; McLaugh. 
lin vs. Marston, 78 Wis. 670, 47 N. W. 1058; Heert vs. Ridenour. 
Raymond Grocer Co., 48 Colo. 42, 108 Pac. 968. 

Where the contract fails to designate the place of delivery 
the question should be left to the jury, and where delivery is 
by carrier it is for the jury to determine whether the delivery 
was to be made at the buyer’s place of business or to the carrier 
only. Bosworth vs. Frankberger, 15 Ill. 508; Shadbolt, etc, 
Iron Co. vs. Topliff, 55 N. W. 854; McLaughlin vs. Marston, 47 
N. W. 1058; Biggers & Co vs. Hammer, 204 S. W. 493; Magna 
Oil & Refining Co. vs. Parkville Oil Corp., 221 Pac. 65; Schop- 
flocher vs. Essgee Co., 189 N. Y. S. 498. 


Delay—Liability of Carrier Where Longer of Two Routes |s 
Used 


South Carolina—Question: A shipment of potatoes was 
tendered to the carriers for movement from A to B without 
routing instructions. There are two routes, via one of which 
the schedule calls for third morning delivery and the other fifth 
morning delivery. The carriers elected to move this car via the 
longest route, the result being that the potatoes were in poor 
condition on arrival at destination. A claim for our loss has 
been declined by the carriers, they stating that there is an obli- 
gation resting on the shipper to select a specific route and that 
failure to do so leaves it optional with the carriers for the 
movement of a shipment via any open available route. 

Our contention is that, in the absence of routing, it is the 
duty of the carrier to forward the perishables via the quickest 
available route. 

We would appreciate an opinion from you on the above and 
reference to court decisions on matters of this nature. 


Answer: A carrier must make freight deliveries in a rea- 
sonable time. In the absence of a contractual fixed time the 
common law implies a contract to deliver freight at destination 
within a reasonable time. C. & O. R. Co. vs. Coleman Fruit 
Co., 294 S. W. 463; Frawley vs. A. T. & S. F. R. Co., 299 S. W. 9. 

The mere fact that the longer route is open or provided for 
by tariff, does not, in our opinion, warrant the use thereof if 
the time the shipment is in transit is unreasonable. In Buel, 
Prior & Daniels vs. St. L. & S. F. Ry. Co., 153 Pac. 536, it was 
held that in an action for negligent delay in the transportation 
of live stock, the mere proof of a schedule adopted by a carrier 
and that the shipment was made within the schedule time will 
not excuse a carrier if there is evidence of negligent delay iD 
transportation. See, also, St. L. S. F. & T. Ry. vs. Armstrong, 
166 S. W. 366, in which case the court said: 


Moreover, the material question ee | to the time occupied in 
the several transportations was not one of train schedule, but one 
of negligence vel non. If the time consumed was not unreasonable, 
the jury under the court’s charge was not authorized to find for the 
plaintiff. If it was no schedule would justify. All assignments raising 
the question so presented must therefore be overruled. See City 9 
Dallas vs. Beeman, 55 S. W. 762 (Tex.); H. & T. C. R. R. vs. George, 
60 S. W. 313; G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Porter, 61 S. W. 343; T. & P 
Ry. Co. vs. Currie, 76 S. W. 810. 
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Al Square miles of... 
STORM-PROOF anchorage 





View of modern terminals with ship-side 
trackage, Drawn from photograph. 


PANDA PANE aks 


(1) Unsurpassed natural harbor with more 


than 50 miles of waterfront. Berthing 
space for more than 50 ocean-going 
craft. Trackage for more than 5,000 
freight cars with tracks to shipside. 


More than fifty regular overseas steam- 
ship lines, with regular sailings, along 
with coastal and intercoastal lines, 
serve the Port of Norfolk. 


Eight Peenore connected by a jointly 
owned Belt Line and operating over 
thousands of miles of track. Express 
steamship service at freight rates to 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, and New England points. 


~~ 


(4) Equable climate allows maximum 


movement of shipping all year. Ice- 
freeharbor. 40-foot channel depth to 
the sea at mean low tide. Mean an- 
nual temperature 59.4 degrees. 59% 
of daylight hours are sunny. 


(5) Coal piers handling an average of 


1,500,000 tons per month and holding 
the world’s record for speed. Bunker 
coal at minimum cost. Oil terminals 
with a capacity of 2,400,000 barrels. 







The foreign commerce of Hampton Roads has increased 400% since 
1913. In one year alone 27,432,189 tons of coal went into the holds 
of vessels at Hampton Roads Ports. Yet at no time has there been 
the slightest traffic congestion. 


The commerce of the Port of Norfolk will probably increase more 
than 400% in the next five years. Yet even then the navies of the 
world could swing wide at anchor in this great safe harbor. 


The fact that more than fifty steamship lines now serve the Port 
with frequent sailings to all parts of the world evidences that 
shippers and carriers alike are conscious of the unique advantages 
of the Port. Each crash of fog-blinded ships groping through the 
narrow channels and congested harbors of less fortunate ports 
recalls the safety inherent in Norfolk’s wide waters and sunny skies. 


Norfolk is served by eight great railways, inter-connected with each 
other and with ship terminals by the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt 
Line. This provides efficient and speedy interchange of freight 
unequalled by any port in America. 


300 miles closer to South America and West Coast Ports than any 
port in the great Eastern Industrial Territory . . . logical world-port 
for the Middle West, Norfolk challenges the attention of shippers, 

—_ and carriers. Detailed information will gladly be 
urnished. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
Norfolk, Virginia 


PORT’ NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The semi annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America will be held at Tulsa, Okla., Mayo Hotel, October 28 
and 29, 1931. 





President Rogers of the Portland Industrial Traffic Club 
has appointed a nominating committee consisting of W. F. 
Holtbuer, Fred Alsop and Harold Yoder to submit the names 
of seven members to be voted on for office at the annual election. 





Wilbur F. Wentz, superintendent 
of transportation of the New York 
Dock Railway, is the new president of 
the Brooklyn Traffic Club. He was 
born in Elmira, N. Y., in 1866 and has 
been in railroad service since 1900, as 
telegraph operator, train dispatcher, 
yardmaster and freight agent. He 
was freight agent at Niagara Falls 
for the New York Central in 1920, 
when he was selected by the New 
York Dock Railway to take charge of 
its busy terminals in Brooklyn. He 
is well known in the New York 
Metropolitan District as an energetic, 
up-to-date railroad man. The Brook- 
lyn Traffic Club has a membership of 
over three hundred. It is an active 
association, organized to cultivate 
closer relations between shippers and 
carriers. It is sponsored by The 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 








The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo has elected the following 
Officers: President, Claude L. Fenstermaker; vice-president, 
Arthur J. Wolcott; secretary, L. R. Peterson; treasurer, M. R. 
Musselman; governor, John L. Shane. Committee chairmen are 
as follows: Program, George J. Bolender; entertainment, A. J. 
Wolcott; membership, Floyd Woodworth; educational, Arnold 
J. Dunning. 





At the monthly dinner of the York Traffic Club at Ralph's 
December 11, K. N. Merritt, Railway Express Agency, Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “The Romance of Transportation.” Officers were 
nominated. 





Gerald E. Fosbroke, Nick Doffing Company, Inc., spoke on 
“Facial Evolution” at the weekly luncheon of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry December 9. The first 
indoor miniature golf tournament was held at the Woodlawn 
Golf Course December 11. Two silver cups were awarded 
winners, as well as other prizes. The “annual Ladies’ Day 
Christmas Party” will be given December 16 at the Hotel Lowry. 





The annual election of the Motor City Traffic Club will be 
held at a dinner meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel December 15. 
Harold H. Emmons, local attorney, will be the speaker. He 
will tell of a hunting trip in Africa. Professional entertainment 
will be presented. John F. Gaughran, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, and David T. Hall, General Spring Bumper Corporation, 
are candidates for president. 





“Ladies’ Night” was observed by the Traffic Club of Phil- 
adelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel December 8. A demon- 
stration of mental telepathy and numerous other features were 
on the entertainment program. Dinner was served. 





At a meeting at the Brown Hotel December 4 the Trans- 
portation Club of Louisville elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, W. H. Robinson, assistant general freight agent, Monon; 
vice-president, W. J. Ryan, traffic manager, American Tobacco 
Company; secretary, C. A. Bell, traffic manager, S. Zorn & Com- 
pany; treasurer, L. P. Stiebling, freight traffic representative, 


Southern Railway; directors, A. A. Egle, traffic manager, Wood 
Mosaic Company; S. A. Cash, traffic manager, B. F. Avery and 
Sons Company; A. F. Meyer, assistant general freight agent, 
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Big Four, and L. G. Russell, division passenger agent, Penp. 
sylvania. o 








At a luncheon of the Los Angeles Transportation Club 4 
the Alexandria Hotel December 8, Glen Hood, chief lecturer anj 
entertainer of the Yosemite Park and Curry Company, gave, 
talk, illustrated by moving pictures, on Yosemite National Park 
A musical program was presented in addition. 



























A dinner and its annual Christmas dance, complimentary ty 
the ladies, will be given at the Brown Palace Hotel by the 
Traffic Club of Denver December 13. 





D. Crombie, chief of transportation, Canadian National, wil] 
speak on “Transportation” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Montreal at the Windsor Hotel December 16. 





At a meeting of the Little Rock Traffic Club December §, 
T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president, Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, discussed problems of organization of traffic clubs, 
The necessity for varied programs at meetings was emphasized, 
Mr. Curtis was introduced to the sixty members attending the 
meeting by J. A. Waggoner, president of the club. Arrange 
ments were made for a meeting of the membership committee 
December 18 to discuss plans for reorganization of the club, 





G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of commerce and transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club December 9. There 
was an attendance of about 140. Professor Wilson’s subject was 
“The Carriers and Traffic Management.” 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will hold its annual 
meeting and election at the Hotel McCurdy December 17. Dinner 
will be served. Entertainment will include several musical 
numbers by C. E. Alwes, traveling freight agent, Wabash. A 
A. Rumpf and M. L. Merker are candidates for president. 





Charles J. Payton, recently elected president of the Tulsa 
Traffic Club, was born in Houston, Texas. His grandfather, Col. 
Jack White, was with General Sam Houston in 1836 when the 
early Texans gained their independence from Mexico. His 
father, C. S. Payton, was a Confederate soldier. Mr. Payton has 
a wide acquaintance with the south- 
western railroad fraternity. He entered 
railroad service when 12 years old with 
the H. T. C. R. R., now a part of the 
Southern Pacific, working his way up 
from messenger boy to chief rate clerk. 
After seventeen years with the South- 
ern Pacific he was made general agent 
of the St. L. B. & M., now the Missouri 
Pacific at Houston. Seeking further ex- 
perience he went to the southwestern 
tariff committee as a tariff compiler, 
leaving there to go with W. F. & N. W., 


now part of the Katy, as chief clerk in | | US 
the traffic department. After two years Ms KYA 
in Wichita Falls, he took a position jf ’ CC 


with the G. H. & H. at Galveston as 
chief clerk, leaving there after two 
years to return to St. Louis with the 
Missouri Pacific settling. overcharge 
claims under the court’s orders in the Arkansas state rate case. 
Then he went to the M. & N. A. as freight claim agent. In 1917 
he left the railroads and went to Chicago to the Sinclair Refining 
Company traffic department. He was sent to Tulsa. as traffic ' 
manager of the Sinclair Oil and Gas Company, February. 15, 1920, 
where he has remained to date. He is married and an ardent 
golfer. While he is president of the club, Tulsa will entertain 4 
convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America next 
fall. He says: “It is earnestly hoped by me that we have 4 
large attendance and we are extremely desirous that all dele 
gates bring their wives or daughters. The traffic club will put 
forth every effort to see that the visit of the delegates and their 
families who attend this meeting is made a very pleasant and 
enjoyable one. We promise all of you a good time.” 





At its luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson December 15, the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis will listen to Captain G. F. Schwartz, 
Lieutenant H. E. LaMertha and Lieutenant Herbert M. Hart, 
who will discuss “What Is the Naval Reserve?” Moving pictures 
will be shown. 





There will be dinner and dancing in its club rooms by 
the Traffic Club of Chicago from 5:30 to 8 the evening of De 
cember 16, following which a hockey game between the Chicago 
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Blackhawks and the Ottawa Senators at the Chicago Stadium 
The club has reserved five hundred tickets 


will be attended. 
for the game. 


A meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco 
was held Thursday noon, December 11, at the Women's City 
Club. Newton H. Bell, world traveler, was the speaker. His 
subject was “Seeing Europe with Wings.” 


The basket ball team of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 


will play a team of the Santa Fe, from Topeka, Kan., Decem- 
ber 13. 


The fall meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic Club was held 
at the Harding Hotel, Marion, O., December 4, with more than 
200 in attendance. The business meeting, presided over by 
President C. K. Smaltz, was preceded by a dinner. Following 
the business meeting, the Westinghouse Electric Company gave 
an exhibition of “Televox,”’ a mechanical man. Robert E. M. 
Cowie, president of the Railway Express Agency, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. About sixty representatives of that company 
were present, including vice-president, general managers and 
others from surrounding territory. The club reports a steady 
growth since its formation three years ago, average attendance 
at meetings now numbering around one hundred and seventy-five. 
The next meeting will be held at Mansfield, O., in February. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis resumed its weekly lunch- 
eons December 11, with G. C. Woodruff, chairman of the board, 
United States Freight Company, as the principal speaker. He 
was accompanied by F. M. Melius, president of the company, 
and B. R. Lawrence, vice-president. H. R. Bush, local manager, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, was in charge 
of arrangements. Captain Winn Brockmeyer and Captain-elect 
Clarence Munn, of the University of Minnesota football team, 
were guests. The club will provide Christmas presents and 
entertainment for patients at University Hospital. Presents for 
the children, an entertainment program and Christmas service 
will be arranged. 


Officers elected by the Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club 
of Atlanta December 3, in addition to J. C. Church, president 
(previously announced), included H. Gower, commercial agent, 
Charleston & Western Carolina, vice-president, and W. J. Fil- 
lingim, general agent, N. Y. N. H. & H., secretary and treasurer. 


At its annual election December, at the Roosevelt Hotel, the 
Traffic Club of New Orleans chose for president, Arthur J. 
Coburn, Jr., district freight agent, 

Penick and Ford, Ltd., whose portrait 
is presented herewith. Two hundred 
and seventy-nine ballots were cast. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 
First vice-president, Charles W. Brosius, 
general freight agent, Texas and 
Pacific; second vice-president, Marion 
C. Sherwood, traffic manager, J. Aron 
and Company, Ltd.; third vice-presi- 
dent, F. A. Edmondson, general agent, 
Frisco; secretary, E. C. Marks, general 
soliciting agent, Dixie Steamship Com- 
pany, Lykes Brothers Ripley Steamship 
Company, Tampa Inter Ocean Steam- 
ship Company; treasurer, J. J. Dee, 
traffic manager, Anderson Clayton Com- 
pany; directors (1931-32), P. E. Golden, 
assistant traffic manager, Flintkote 
Company; E. A. Montgomery, general 
agent, Louisiana and Arkansas; 
directors (1931), Carl Giessow, general 
agent, Board of Port Commissioners, 
New Orleans; Louis Bourgeois, general 
agent, Mississippi Warrior Service; W. 
J. Ford, general agent, Rock Island; A. C. Linton, 


general 
passenger agent, Illinois Central. 


Colonel Wilbur S. Tupper, lecturer and world traveler, was 
the speaker at a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, December 9. He spoke on 
Central and South America, illustrating his talk with moving 
pictures. President Hubner made a report on accomplishments 
of the organization in 1930 and officers were elected. The 
“Christmas Jinks” will be given December 18. A full course 


turkey dinner will be served at the Commercial Club and there 
will be entertainment. 


The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon December 9. 
The following officers have been elected: President, A. M. 
Corp, Chamber of Commerce; first vice-president, B. F. Harris, 
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Missouri Pacific; second vice-president, R. E. Walser, Broker 
Office and Warehouse Company; secretary-treasurer, H. 2 
Reevers, Wichita Flour Mills Company; directors, F. W. Arche 
Frisco; Hugh Collins, Midland Valley; William Dyer, Chamba 
of Commerce; L. M. Woodward, Derby Oil Company. Officer 
will be instaalled January 8. 


A. E. Rankin has been elected president of the Traffic Chy 
of Hamilton, Can., and W. E. Murray has been elected secretary 


Charles Barham, vice-president and traffic manager, N, ¢ 
& St. L., addressed the Traffic Club of St. Joseph December 9 
“Modern Trends in Transportation.” 


W. H. Robinson, recently elected president of the Transpo 
tation Club of Louisville, began his railroad career as a me 
senger in the local freight office of the 
Wabash at LaFayette, Ind., June 2, 
1891, remaining with the Wabash until 
1912. In this time he served in every 
position in the local office at LaFayette, 
including those of yard clerk, yard 
master, and agent. He went with the 
Monon as a Clerk in 1912 and August 
1, 1915, he was appointed agent for 
that road at LaFayette, in which 
capacity he served until March 1, 1920, 
when he was sent to Louisville as divi- 
sion freight agent. June 15, 1929, he 
was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Louisville. On his 
arrival at Louisville in 1920, he became 
a member of the transportation club 
and in the last ten years he has been 
one of its most active members, serv- 
ing as director in 1925 and as vice-presi- 
dent in 1929. He was a delegate at the 
Atlanta meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America and served on 
the nominating committee; is now on 


the membership committee of the asso- 
ciation. 





“Modern Trends in Transportation” were discussed by 
Charles Barham, vice-president and traffic manager, N. C. & 
St. L., before the Traffic Club of Kansas City December 8 
Competition between railroads and other forms of transporta 
tion, as well as existing transportation law, were covered in 
his talk. Mileage scales, he held, are a direct result of the 
existing law. The annual dinner of the club will be held at 
the Hotel President January 12. Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
the Railway Age, will be the speaker. 


LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION WORK 


The nineteenth annual report to the Commission of A. 6. 
Pack, chief inspector of the bureau of locomotive inspection, 
covering the year ended June 30 last shows a decrease in the 
percentage of defective locomotives, the number of accidents, 
the number of persons killed and the number of persons injured 


in comparison with the preceding year. 
was the best ever shown in the reports. 

In the year only 16 per cent of the locomotives inspected 
were found with defects or errors in inspection that should have 
been corrected before the locomotives were put into use in com: 
parison with 21 per cent in the preceding year. 

Accidents and casualties to persons occurriag in connection 
with steam locomotives showed a decrease of 17.1 per cent in 
the number of accidents, a decrease of 31.6 per cent in the 
number of persons killed and a decrease of 17.9 per cent in the 
number of injured. i 

Reports were filed for 61,947 locomotives; 100,794 were in- 
spected and 16,300 were found defective, the total number of 
defects having been 60,292. These figures were smaller than 
for the preceding year. A table in the report shows a steady 
decline of reports filed since 1925 and a striking decrease in 
the number of defects found since 1926. The number in that 
year was 136,973, which was a larger number than in 1926. 
The number of locomotives ordered out of service in the year 
ended June 30, 1930, was 1,200, while in 1925 the number was 
3,637. 

There were 295 accidents in the year covered by the report, as 
compared with 690 in 1925. That line in the table also shows 
a steady decline since 1925. In the year covered by the report 
13 persons were killed and 320 injured. Both figures are smaller 
than in 1925, the killed in that year numbering 20 and the 
injured 764. The line of figures since 1925 has shown a decline 
in the number of injured, but the line showing those killed 
went up to 30 in 1928. 
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DON’T LET 
WORRY SPOIL YOUR 
HOLIDAY JOYS! 


With the fast dependable service 
which we offer, together with the 
personal interest we take in your 
shipments and travels, whether 
it be North, East, South or West, 
you need never worry about on 


time arrivals. 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


— Nicxen Pate Roan 
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Personal Notes 


C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic manager, C. & N. W., has 
been reelected chairman of the executive committee of the 
Western Passenger Association. 

R. S. Reese has been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
American Short Line Railroad Association, in charge of south- 
ern territory, with headquarters at Atlanta, succeeding C. D. 
Bailey, who died. 

S. W. Hansen has been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, at Waterloo, Ia. 

Stuart A. Allen, at his own request, has received leave of 
absence as freight traffic manager, B. & O., at Chicago. He 
will be succeeded by John H. Carroll, Jr. 

E. L. Taylor, industrial commissioner, N. Y. N. H. & H. and 
New England Steamship Company, has resigned, effective Janu- 
ary 1, to engage in commercial work. The position of industrial 
commissioner has been abolished and industrial development 
work will be carried on at the respective freight traffic offices, 
under the jurisdiction of John Douglas, assistant freight traffic 
manager, according to the announcement. After almost forty 
years of service, John H. Barrett, general agent, at Providence, 
R. I. will retire"December 31. J. E. McGrath has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Boston. H. A. Poveleite has been appointed assistant to 
general traffic manager, in charge of commerce work, at New 
Haven, Conn. The position of assistant freight traffic manager 
at Boston has been abolished. John Douglas has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, in charge of solicita- 
tion, at New Haven, and H. L. Sheffield has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, in charge of rates and divi- 
sions, at New Haven. Additional appointments, as_ follows, 
have been made: J. A. Beahan, general freight agent, Boston; 
J. E. Redman, general freight agent, New York; R. E. Simmons, 
division fréight agent, Providence, R. I.; F. A. Kirk, division 
fright agent, Hartford, Conn.; W. J. Foran, division freight 
agent, New Haven; J. J. Power, division freight agent, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; A. A. Chilson, division freight agent, Springfield, 
Mass.; G. J. Brown, general agent, Worcester, Mass. 


SHIPPER’S RIGHT TO APPEAL 


A bill (H. R. 14695) to amend section 16a of the interstate 
commerce act so as to provide that shippers as well as carriers 
may test orders of the Commission in court has been introduced 
by Representative Parker, of New York, chairman of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. The National 
Industrial Traffic League is in favor of legislation along the line 
proposed and its legislative committee at the League’s recent 
annual meeting in New York was instructed to continue its 
efforts to obtain enactment of such legislation. The text of the 
Parker bill follows: 

That section 16a of the interstate commerce act is hereby amend- 
ed by inserting (1) at the beginning thereof and by adding thereto 
a new paragraph numbered (2), to read as follows: 

(2) Shippers in interstate commerce are hereby declared to be 
entitled to the enjoyment of the rates, services, and practices as 
published from time to time in tariffs of carriers subject to this 
act, free from restraint except by lawful orders of the Commission. 
In any proceeding in which hearing has been held, if the Com- 
mission shall issue an order requiring carriers, parties thereto, to 
change any rates, services, or practices theretofore existing, the 
order shall be deemed to be a restraint upon the right of the car- 
riers to continue the rates, services, or practices in question, and of 
the shippers to enjoy the same; and any party to such proceeding 
who is adversely affected thereby may bring suit under the urgent 
deficiencies act of October 22, 1913, as amended, and section 208 of 
the judicial code, upon the ground that the restraint is imposed by 
an unlawful order; and where such suit has been filed the subsequent 
compliance with the order by carriers affected thereby shall be 
deemed to be under compulsion of the order and shall not defeat 
the right of the parties to such proceeding to determine by suit 
whether such restrain has been lawfully imposed.”’ 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, has introduced S. 5225, a bill identical with 
that introduced in the House by Mr. Parker. 


CANONS AND RAIL EXECUTIVES 


“Certain recent happenings would seem to raise the ques- 
tion whether it is the view of railway executives that estab- 
lished standards of ethics with respect to proceedings pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission are not for them,” 
says John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, in a bulletin to 
members. “The importance of such standards is well recog- 
nized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as its various 
communications herein mentioned clearly show.” 

Reference was then made by Mr. Benton to the statement 
of the Commission in its recent annual report in approval of 
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the code of ethics adopted by the Association of Practitione 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to Canons ; 
and 24 of that code relating to “private communications wit) 
the Commission” and “restraining clients from improprieties" 
respectively. 

Mr. Benton then took up the exchange of views betwee 
the western railroad executives and the Commission with refg. 
ence to the financial condition of the western roads, Citing 
articles he said were published in The Traffic World, Oct. 1) 
p. saa Oct. 18, p. 941; November 15, p. 1211; and December § 
p. 1415. 

“None of the before mentioned communications from th 
railway executives relating to pending contested proceeding 
before the Commission are filed as pleadings or briefs in thoy 
proceedings,” said he. “They appear to have been presented iy 
a purely ex parte manner, in the absence of adversary parties, 
and without notice to them.” 


BRAINERD TO BE CHAIRMAN 


In accordance with the policy adopted in 1911, the Commis. 
sion has chosen Commissioner Ezra Brainerd, Jr., to serve as 
chairman for the coming year. He takes up the duties Com. 
missioner McManamy has been performing on January 1. Under 
the operation of the rule of seniority adopted in 1911 it is the 
turn of Commissioner Brainerd to serve as chairman and have 
charge in 1931 of the executive duties connected with the work 
of the Commission. Mr. Brainerd was appointed by President 
Coolidge and took the oath of office February 23, 1927. Prior 
to that time he had practiced law at Muskogee, Okla. 





COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


The Senate December 10 confirmed the nomination of Conm- 
missioner McManamy for reappointment. 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, advised Senator Couzens, 
chairman of the interstate commerce committee, that the oppo 
sition to the nomination of Commissioner Mahaffie in Minnesota 
had been withdrawn. No other opposition has developed. It 
was expected that the nomination wou!d be acted on favorably. 


ALASKA RAILROAD APPROPRIATION 


The House of Representatives committee on appropriations, 
in its bill for the support of the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year 1932, beginning next July, has included an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the Alaska Railroad, in addition to the 
appropriation of all the revenues that may accrue to the rail 
road, for its operation in the fiscal year covered by the Dill. 

The bill provides that no salary for other than the manager 
of the railroad shall exceed $6,000 a year. That means that if 
the railroad retains the services of Ernest Walker Sawyer, its 
industrial development agent, he will have to serve for not 
exceeding $6,000, if that limitation is left in the bill as it pass2s. 
Mr. Sawyer was engaged by Secretary Wilbur with the idea 
of developing of the business of the railroad by promotional 
work, at $10,000 a year. 

When he appeared before the committee in support of the 
estimates for his department Secretary Wilbur said that the 
department had an idea that it should be the policy to under 
take to make the railroad self sustaining by developing the re 
sources of Alaska. 

Representative Cramton, acting chairman of the committee, 
assured the secretary that Congress, in having the railroad built, 
expected it to be a losing venture, commercially, else private 
capital would have been expected to build it. He said that the 
thought was that Alaska could not be developed without 4 
railroad and that the railroad could not support itself without 4 
deficit for a number of years. The committee in its report, 
however, recommended the imposition of the $6,000 a year 
salary limit. 


BOSTON AND MAINE GETS NEW DINERS 


New dining cars of New England colonial design, “em- 
bodying luxuries and comforts never before provided on 4 
railroad,’ went into service on the Boston and Maine this 
week, it is announced. Bearing the names of Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, the new cars—built al 
a cost of approximately a quarter of a million dollars—were 
placed on public exhibition at Boston and Portland, Me., before 
going into service on “The Flying Yankee,” “The Minute Mat, 
“The Pine Tree Limited,” and the noon express between Boston 
and Portland in both directions. A study of colonial architec 
ture was made, it is said, and a beautiful old doorway of a house 
built in Salem in 1785 furnished the architectural inspiration 
for the car interiors. This doorway has been reproduced in 
the new cars. An old colonial buffet has been duplicated in 
steel, carefully grained in a mahogany finish. With a reproduc: 
tion of an old-time New England mirror and paneling, ‘t 
occupies the buffet end of the new cars, preserving the sim 
plicity and proportions so characteristic of the colonial perio. 
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having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. 
lations and pest 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 15—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: 





Digest of New Complaints 





- >. No. 7. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. B. 
. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, old worn out 

Elkland, Pa., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks rates and reparation. 


24049. A. Johnston, grand chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and D. B. Robertson, president of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Fire and Enginemen, Cleveland, O., vs. A. T. & 


' § F. et al. 


Alleges violation of boiler inspection act, on the ground that 
defendants are using steam locomotives without the same being 
equipped with a eee Se ee -eene for feeding the 
coal or fuel into the fireboxes thereof; that use of such locomo- 
tives endangers the health, safety, comfort and general welfare 
of the firemen by unduly exposing them to unnecessary and ex- 
cessive fatigue in the performance of their duties; and by un- 
duly exposing them to extremes of heat and cold while perform- 
ing their duties of —. the engine. Asks that Commission pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for the equipment of all locomotive 
engines propelled by steam power with mechanical or automatic 
means for feeding the coal or fuel into the fireboxes, or other 
devices adequate to protect the employes upon the said loco- 
motives from unnecessary peril to life or limb. 

24050. A. Johnston, grand chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and D. B. Robertson, president of Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland, O., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Alleges violation of the boiler inspection act on the ground that 
the defendants use, locomotives without the same being equipped 
with power reverse gear; that re equipped with 
manually operated reverse gear; that said manually operated 
reverse gear is improper, unsuitable and unsafe, and the use 
thereof unnecessarily endangers the health, comfort and general 
welfare of the engineers and firemen, etc. Asks order requiring 
that defendants equip all locomotive engines propelled by steam 
power with power reverse gear, or other devices adequate to pro- 
—— a on the locomotive from unnecessary peril to life 
an mb. 

24062. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, Mobile, Ala., vs. Mobile 
& Ohio et al. 

Alleges that Mobile & Ohio ond other defendants decline to 
participate with complainant in fr ight rates to, from and through 
Mobile, Ala. (domestic, export or import), via Reform, Ala., in 
violation of section 1; that defendants do participate in through 
rates and divisions on traffic to, from and through Mobile, Ala., 
via Meridian, Miss., Houston,, Miss., Jackson, Tenn., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Maplesville, Ala., and at other points in connection 
with other railroads operating into or through Mobile, and de- 
fendants’ refusal to participate in through rates in connection 
= complainant is in violation of section 3. Ask order and 
rates. 

24063. Sinclair Refining Co., 
or roe Corporation, New York, N. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petrofeum_products, Sand Springs, Okla., 
to points in Texas. Asks reparation. 

24064. Theo Jenson (no address given) vs. C. & N. W. 

Illegal and unlawful rates, or charges, cont tors’ outfit and 
lumber, Balaton,. Minn., to Peterson, Ia. poy mel 
24065. The Millett Elevator Co., Millett, Mich., vs. G. T. W. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, cpay—West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky coal fields, to Millett, Mich., as compared with 
rates to destinations in surrounding territory. Asks rates and 
reparation. 
se Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Camas Prairie 
et al. 

Rates in violation, sections 1 and 3, Wtreaty-purehased at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Superior, Wis., and elsewhere, which originated in 
Idaho, Minnesota, North Dakota and Washington, and shipped 
to points in Michigan, directly from points of origin by means 


successor in interest to Pierce 
Y., vs. Asherton & Gulf 
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of diversion or reconsignment or out of elevator at Superior, Wis, 
Grain originating in trans-Mississippi territory and shippers 
thereof preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

24067. Annapolis Lead Co., An olis, Mo., vs. I. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cont onttanags. points.in Illinois to An- 
napolis, Mo. Asks rates and reparation. s 
24068. Department of Institutions and Agencies, the state of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, N. J., vs. C. of N. J. et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous and anthracite coal, 
points in Pennsylvania to New Jersey -—“Ask rates and 
reparation. 

24069. Atlantic Coast Line et al., Wilmington, N. C., vs. Arcade 
& Attica Railroad Corp. et al. 

Complaint seeks order prescribing just, reasonable, and equit- 
able divisions to be received by the parties hereto from all joint 
rates and charges on citrws_fruits, carloads, when moving ~~ rail- 
road from origins in Florida to points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh, 
eastern trunk line and New England territories. 

a Po eee Moulding Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., vs. A. T. & 

. Be OC Hl, 

Charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, I r, mouldings and 
other forest products, Klamath Falls, Ore., to poin necti- 
cut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Texas. Asks reparation. 
Fag a Heat, Inc., et al., Winchester, Va., vs. Canton R. R. 

o. et al. 


Unreasonable rate, jl, Baltimore, Md., to Winchester and 
Berryville, Va. Ask rates a aration. 
24072. Fords Porcelain Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., vs. L. V. et al. 


Charges in violation first three sections, e bers’ 
goods, Perth Amboy, N. J., via rail and water to Dallas, Tex., as 
compared with charges on enameled iron ware plumbers’ goods. 
Asks rates and reparation. 
og Western Shade Cloth Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. ae 

Unreasonable rates and charges, import china clay, Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Chicago, Ill. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


. 24074. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 


Unreasonable rates, rubber nu U, Suffolk, Va., to Lancaster, 
Pa. Asks reparation. 
. 23805. Sub. No. 6. Southern Shale Brick Corporation, Roanoke, 


Va., vs. N. & W. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, tdal, mines on N. & W. to 
Webster, Va., as compared with rates to N. & W._ stations, 
Roanoke to Buena Vista, Va., inclusive and to Vinton, Va. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

a —— Co-Operative Association, South St. Paul, Minn., 
vs. G. N. 

Inapplicable and unlawful charges, calves;—cattle, goats, hogs 
and sheep, points, in the Dakotas to South St. Paul, Minn. Asks 
reparation, 

24076. Darling & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, evaporated tank 
water or liquid stick, from El Paso, Tex., Cincinnati, O., and other 
points to Chicago, Ill. Asks rates currently applicable to fertil- 
izer and fertilizer material listed in Agent Jones’ I. C. C. No. 
pe Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, and other tariffs, and rep- 
aration. 

24077. Georgia Public Service Commission, Atlanta, Ga., vs. Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc. 

Alleges that due to refusal of defendant to furnish shippers of 
fre tables in Georgia carload refrigeration service and to 

rovide reas charges for such service, Georgia shippers have 

een and are derprived of reasonable service in violation of sec- 

tion 1; subject to unjust discrimination in violation of section 2; 
shippers of fresh vegetables in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky preferred in violation of section 3; 
rates on fresh vegetables from Georgia in violation of the first 
three sections; shippers in Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Kentucky preferred. Asks rates to all destinations 
in Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont; that the measure of said rates be no higher than rates 
from points in Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Kentucky to the same destinations; also asks charges for re- 
frigeration service. 





Docket of the Commission 


*) are new, 
Cancel- 
ponements announced too late to show the change in 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 


& S. 3546—Service charge for feeding and/or watering hogs in 
transit on Union Pacific R. R. and L. A. & S. L. R. R. 


December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
* Finance No. 8561—Application of New York Telephone Co. for a 


certificate of advantage and public interest authorizing acquisi- 
tion of physical properties of Pioneer Telephone Co. of Clarence, 


* Finance No. 8575—Application of New York Telephone Co. for a 


certificate of advantage and public interest authorizing the acqui- 
sition of the physical properties of the Easton and South Cam- 
bridge Telephone Co. 


* Finance No. 8576—Application of Cayuga Southern Telephone Co. 


for a certificate of advantage and public interest authorizing the 
acquisition of the physical properties of the McLean Telephone 


Co. 
* Finance No. 8605—Application New York Telephone Co. for a cer- 


tificate that the acquisition by the New York Telephone Co. of 
the telephone properties of Alfred Farnett, doing business as the 
Farnett Telephone Co., will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 


December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 3773— 


cess income of the Ironton Railroad Co. 








December 15—Argument at Washington, D. C 


22177—International Motor Co. vs. 
22596 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Keystone Slag Co. vs. A. C. 


‘A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
R. R. et al. 


(and cases grouped therewith). 


December 15—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23663 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—A. L. Hill vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 


December 15—Glendive, Mont.—Examiner Hagerty: 
Finance No. 7707—Application of Northern Pacific Ry. for a cer- 


tificate to construct a line of railroad from Woodrow to Bloom- 
field, Mont. 


December 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23344—Henry G. Brabston et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


December 15—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23506 (and Sub. 1)—Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


December 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 


23727—Kellogg & Miller, Inc., vs. N. Y. 


C. R. R. et al. 


December 15—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


Flynn: 


23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 15—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8492—A pplication of Washington Run R. R. for a cer- 


tificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing abandon- 
ment of its line of railroad and operation thereof. 


December 16—Washington, D. C.—Chairman McManamy and Examiner 
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SIGNODE TENSIONAL 


STEEL BOX STRAPPING 
1S 

best for your 

shipments 












Write today for 
“Guide to Better 
Packing & Shipping” 
or for an actual dem- 
onstration which will be 
made without the slight- 
est obligation. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 
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Tr. Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS. LINE 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
STEAMER 


‘4 BALTIMORE| NORFOLK 


WELLZEPO........00685 cere ere 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 


BALTIMORE, MD. Perreuree. PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
109 East Redwood St. Oliver Law Bidg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 





Fast Freight Service: Mexico 





Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 


Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 


New Orleans (Cuyamel e—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
onthe National Railwaysof Mexico 


F.P.De 


1 ou rp tbeg se Building 
New York City 


Horcasitas, Com. ‘gt. F. Alatorre, Com Agt 
tia Ley,» hn go = g. rio Ete. 


For complete information, communicate with 


F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 


Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
Room 

Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


441 ete dhe pis. 
San Francisco, Cali 


V. H. Mi 


815 ye Electric loscosso, Com. , 
Los An; RoomA-21, ay Og Idg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Best Trip 


| Ever Had 


Smoothest train I ever rode 
on. Slept like a top last night. 
Got up feeling like a million 
dollars. And say, these meals 
are great. Believe me, I’m 
sold on Union Pacific service.” 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 





>Ve nal 
Wes il | 


Ss 


Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Fine daily trains to California, 
Colorado and the Pacific 
Northwest. Observation and 
dining cars on all trains. Con- 
venient service from Chicago 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
to Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, the Pacific Northwest 
and California. Frequent and 
convenient sailings from Pacific 
Coast ports to Hawaii and 
the Orient. 


C. J. Collins, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Neb. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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13413—In matter of automatic train control devices (upon petition 
of Pennsylvania R. R., dated Oct. 14, 1930, seeking permissioy 
to operate over train-control territory locomotives which are 
equipped with continuous system of four indication cab signa); 
but are not equipped with train-stopping devices). 
December 16—Washington, D. iy | ew Wilbur: 
23761—Eastern Box Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
December 16—Argument at fob tats) a 
22911—Capon Water Co. vs. B. & O. R. - nt al. 
23044—Blue Ridge y Corp. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
23157—Smoot Sand & Gravel Corp. vs. B. "& O. R. R. et al. 


December 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner ore: 
23448—West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 


ae y 16—St. Louis, othe aac ety Crowley: 
. & S. 3517—Furnishing cars at variance with shippers orders (two 
for one rule, etc.), from, to, and between points in southwester 
territory. 

1. & S. 3517 (1st supplemental order)—Furnishing cars at variance 
with shippers’ orders (two for one rule, etc.), from, to, and be- 
tween points in southwestern territory. 

December 16—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Pitt: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 4309 et al., or portions thereof, 
(Cotton fabrics, rayon and rayon yarn and dry goods, etc., be- 
tween points in southern territory, on one hand, and all points jy 
U. S., on other.) 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 542 et al. 

Fourth Section Appl. 2410 filed by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 

December 16—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23591—_W.. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


December 16—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: 
23740—Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


Pa.—Publiec Service Commission of Penn- 





el al 


December 17—Harrisburg, 
sylvania: 

Finance No. 8508—Application of D. & H. R. R. Corp. 
to abandon a portion of its Honesdale Branch in 
Pennsylvania. 

pegeemier 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 

. & S. 3525—Proportiona! rates on clay, concrete and shale products 
from southern classification territory to Florida basing points. 

No. 23947—Alabama Brick & Tile Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


for certificate 
the state of 


MUNDELEIN 


snee—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. B. & C. R.R 

et al. 

21377 (and Sub. 1)—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. & R. 
R. R. et al. 


December 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
24011—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


December 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22723 ‘om Sub. 1)—Southern Traffic Association vs. N. Y. C. R. Rh. 
et al, 
a ee Slate Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 


22972—-Boston Excelsior Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23531—T win Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
Fourth Section Application 14170, filed by F. A. 
December 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23895—Smith Bros. Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


December 17—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming 
21224—-Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pa. R. R (further hearing). 


December 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
4844—Domestic Bill of Lading and Live Stock Contract in Matter of 
Bills of Lading (further hearing). 


Oesener 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23008—Winnsboro Granite Corporation vs. Southern Ry. 
23027—Republic Creosoting Co. vs. Camas Prairie R. R. et al. 
23061—Tom Huston Peanut Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
23095—MaConville Coal Co. vs. Iowa Southern Utilities Co, 
Finance No. 7957—Joint application of New Mexico and Arizona R. R. 
and Southern Pacific Co. for authority to abandon a line of rail- 
road in Santa Cruz county, Ariz. 


December 18—Riverton, Wyo.—Examiner Hansen: 
a a ee Service Commission of Wyoming vs. C. 
et al. 


December 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23857—East St. Louis Columbia & Waterloo Ry. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
6 ef 1 to 10, incl.)—Malden Ice Mfg. Co. et al. vs. C. & F. 
. Ry. et a 


ee 18—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examine! 


23400--Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 19—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23848—Quaker City Quality Cracker Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 19—Marshfield, Wis.—R. R. Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 8460—A pplication Cc. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for authority 
to abandon a line of railroad in Wood and Clark counties, Wis. 


December 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23840—Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
21929—Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 
et al. (further hearing, solely for puropse of determining amount 
= — due complainants under findings of Commission i! 
this case 


December 19-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13638 and 13639—Southern Pacific 
Transcontinental Cases. 

December 20—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 

* 23803, Sub. No. 6—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & C. R. R. 

* 23803 (Sub. 7)—Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. & S. R. R. Corp. 
23763—Ware Bros. Agency vs. C. & A. R. R. 4 al. 
23800—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
23803—Ware Bros. Agency vs. b £ ©. R. R. te al. 
23824—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


awe 22—Newark, N. J. ic adi Wilbur: 
-&S&. 3526—Commutation Passenger Fares between points in N. J. 
“and New York City, via the D. L. & W. R. R. 


December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23131—Glidden Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
23261 (and Sub. 1)—Atlas Tack Cup. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23323—Hudson Veneer Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
23335—Cumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 


et al. 





Leland. 





B. & Q. R. R. 


et al. 
et al. 
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y. ot at ; C. N. S. & M. moves 
L.C.L. freight from “door-to-door,” 
between Chicago, Racine and Milwaukee 


Load and seal a Trailer at your own door in Chicago, kinds, with free pickup and delivery, at a rate of 
Milwaukee or Racine; it is delivered—sealed—at 20 cents per hundred pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds 


f Penn- 


rtificate 
state of 


MUNDELEIN 


products 


= your consignee’s door in either of the other cities the oo Soe With a — | — oy wood oo 
RR y on he h unten of tne, Thies te ruck the same service at a rate © cents per hundre 
. \ ae Coe & Se eee busine wiciines pounds. Shipments of 6,000 pounds or more at 


A. & R \ \ ideal freight service. regular freight rates with a free pickup or free delivery 
From one consignor to one consignee freight of all service. 


al. } : \ CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Traffic Department, Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. 


Gorman Bennett, A. G. F. A. F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. H. R. Erickson, T. A. 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. Racine, Wis., 
Phone: State 0517 Phone: Marquette 3770 Phone: Jackson 41 
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BEFORE 

YOU TACKLE 
THIS CHICAGO 
MARKET 


Chicago is the center of a rich and 
compact market, interesting to many 
a manufacturer. Toget the most out 
of this territory requires careful plan- 
ning of sales work, and complete facil- 
ities for merchandise distribution. 


G & W distribution service can help 
you many ways. We know Chicago 
and the surrounding area, for we 
cover this ground every day for the 250 
national distributors who now use G 
& W service. 


Let your sales staff work efficiently 
and intensively, and we'll make the 
fast, accurate deliveries that cus- 
tomers must have today. 


Write for your copy of ‘‘The Way to 
Distribution.” 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
1525 Newberry Avenue 


TW 12-13-Gray 


Chicago, Illinois 


THREE GREAT TERMINALS 


At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and distri- 
bution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern equip- 
ment and facilities. 


These terminals command the metropoli- 
tan market of nine and one-half million 
population, and their arteries of trans- 
portation reach the trading centers of 
the world by rail and water. 


Write for booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO., 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bayway, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 


The Traffic World 


Vol. XLVI, No. 4 


December 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.. 
23139—North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & 0. R. R. et al. 
23165—Leon F. Paszek, trading as Paszek & Son, vs. B. & O. RR 


et al. 
23370—United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al, 


January 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23818—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pa. R. R. et a, 


January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

* 1. & S. 3547—Terra cotta from, to and between points in southern 
territory, and between points in southern territory and points jp 
official territory. 


January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner Flynn; 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 
January 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
21939—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois 
points to destinations in Illinois. 
1. & S. 3093—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana points 
to destinations in Illinois. 
21372—Ohio & Indiana Stone Co. and Mid-West Crushed Stone (po, 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
23707—Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
O. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
— ee eee Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & yy 


R. R. et al. 
23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

US ypmeten | or further hearing—for introduction defendants’ case 
and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence received, 
hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., for 
introduction of defendants’ case and complainants’ rebuttal in 
21077 and 23024.) 

23430 (Sub. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al, 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
ee of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. R 
et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 
January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12681—Charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other acces- 
sorial services at Atlantic and Gulf ports (on issues of storage 
and dockage charges). 
January 7—Washinston, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
2 Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 
January 7—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
* 23272—Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 
January 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23798— Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. 
January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7747—Application of A. & S. Ry. 
January 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 20455—Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. (and cases 
grouped therewith). . 
* — Fourth Section Applications 1898, 703 et al. (further hear- 
ing). : 
January 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
* 23823—Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butts: 
* 23793—Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13340, 13416 and 13372—Class and 
commodity rates in south. 
17640—Wrought Washer Manufacturing Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 
January 10—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
* 23925—J. Nooney & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


January 19—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
* 23950—Augusta Savannah Line vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


January 12—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


January 10—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
* 23860—Schmidt Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Attorney-Examiner Disque: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14080, filed by H. G. Toll, agent. 


omy © Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner 


et al. 


oy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grou 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). : rey 
= N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T & S. F. Ry. et al. 
oy: 


January 12—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
23502—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Alabama Central R. R. et al. 


January 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
* 23854—Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
* 23870—Gulf States Terminal & Transport Co., Inc., vs. T. & P. Ry. 


INSTITUTE ALUMNI MEET 


The Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers’ Institute 
of New York had a beefsteak dinner at Meyer’s Hotel, December 
4, with an attendance of about 100. It was the first dinner of 
the recently organized association. L. Wadsworth, Hills 
Brothers Company, as chairman of the entertainment committee, 
presented an elaborate program, in which A. O. Curth, district 
manager, Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, NeW 
ark, N. J., and other members of the organization participated. 
It is expected the affair will be made an annual event. 


—————_ 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT FORMS FREE—Folder with samples 
of Straight and Order Bills of Lading, Tracers, Claim Forms, Car 
Record Sheet, Car Order Forms, and many others. Speed up work, 
increase efficiency, insure accuracy. Write for your free copy now. 
Fry bln A Service Corp., Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., 
‘hicago, ; 





